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How Shall We Select Our Teachers? 


E. W. Tiegs, Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Objective 
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count the vicissitudes to which these judgments 
on t | ng iccess areé sul ect W) ile a very 
large ippl of candidates, with twenty to sixty 
individual tr t judgements on each, operates to 
protect the scho vstem against extreme er 
rors, individual candidates may suffer. It is 
little comfort to a candidate to know that such 
errors in judgment as have been made are 
largely compensatory, especially when such 


te is compensating for someone who was 
0 high The greatest weakness of 1dg 
this method the probable teaching suc- 
i! 1 tion 18 that suc! data as are 

d cannot be used directly, but depend 
e upon the skill with which they 


ter? reted 


Oral Examination of Candidates 


asure oO! prot I hntnes 


i. Dbapie tea ne ecess that 1s renera em 
ploved esp i n the larger cities, is the per 
sonal intervit or oral examination, as it is 
sometimes called [his is perhaps the most im 
portan spect of teache election and place 
mel rit we possess; it tury? hes something 
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f lgment of human nature”. Each expert 
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thi té | execulives é ‘ re t TY) nes 
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Measures versus Personal Guesses 
5s eas O set ‘om the correlation of the 
ink With the me ins as estimated by the 

s executives, that the latter maintained 
lessing average, but this high avers re 


to the firms 
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not ver the loss 
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by executives “C” or who rated 


some of the ery best men so As Scott 
has said, “tl g a oyment man 1s prob- 
) no bette mer an the average 
foreman or depart! head The ditference 
I 1d the en : t he recog 
nizes ati ul " ed 
emp! ment manage I more and 
) on relatively objective measures. This 
ap] ch on the part of personne! nagers in 
ne try ould have great significance for 
‘} Ma gement by Walter DIll Scott and 
kK ( ( thier, 1 
Ibid, p. 2 
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those who must assist in the selection and place- 
ment of teachers 
of the 


too personal. 


danger, then personal interview 


be 


cants may get five or Six 


Some appli- 
minutes; others may 


half hour. The interview may all 


100 easily get into fic Ids not related to the posi- 


an 


tion under consideration. Probably no two 
pplicants get exactly the same set of ques 


f 


udgments concerning the adequacy of 


their answers must often be of the “snap” va 
ret and instead of some really objective evi 
dence of the responses made by candidates 80 


ter judge them, thers 


that several people may la 


sonal judgment of one inter 
robably a constant tendency 


to over-rate certain types, and to underrate 


1 


others; each interviewer has his weaknesses in 

this respect Finally, it is only bv a fine bal 

incing of the results of a personal interview 

against ther available evidence that we can 

pe to approximate a legitimate rating; tos 

much faith in personal judgment may be fatal 

C 1s vel i cult to distinguisl between the 

ral exan tion and the oral interview, yet 

1 distinction is evident in the literature 

related to the emp ment f teachers, esper ally 

I thie eC! S lr some cases the terms 

© pro sed synonymous et the ora 

nt . n made a re examinatior t 
I . t { tne Cast 

‘ e seel t I tl t it least thirteer 

tne ( 3s I lefinite technique ! 

} ise : , PE em To « . 

res] I Vv making < y 
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, nm tn t part of the day, and must 

! ces together with those who 

col I ra ul of oth purposes, Many 
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hier 
porarily to overshadow teacher selection in im 


these thirteen 


of 


quacy of this 


portance IH ywwever veral 


method and 


I 
cities fee] the inade 


three of them are definitely planning to develop 
1 more satisfactory technique. 
How Large Cities Pick Teachers 
In one large city, principals of schools and 


directors of de partments apparently do most of 


the interviewing during such time as they have 


+ 


on their rec- 
to 


to do this work, and pass 
to 


QO Z1Ve 


ommendations those who have authority 


issue contracts. 


In three large cities, where the extreme im 


portance of teacher selection is evidently rec 


ognized, practically all interviewing of candi- 


dates is done by the supe rintendents themselves. 
On the other hand, two large school systems 


have the problem in a slightly different 


Inste ad of dey 


ling the responsibility 


met 


way, vending individuals, 


upon 
or divid for conducting 
interviews among several individuals, they use 
committees. 

In four large cities, the employment of teach- 
ers is placed in charge of departments. Among 
other things, these departments keep on file all 
and with candi- 


ications correspondence 


dates, conduct correspondence relative to their 
certification, and, being charged with a very 
the 
selection of teachers, they are able to develop 


definite responsibility in connection with 
less consistent and objective methods 


More 


over, some of these departments keep a com- 


more or 


in estimating probable teaching success. 


plete record of all teachers in service as well. 
There is just one city which does not make 
In this 
ty practically all candidates are admitted on 
This brings 


use of the personal interview method. 
Cj 
the basis of a written examination. 
to the fourth measure of probable teaching 
namely, the 
which is used as a partial measur 


us 


success; written examination, 
e by seven of 
Four of these 
The 
J 
| 


ut al 


the thirty largest school systems. 
seven require an oral examination as well. 
of 
matter 


examinations vary, | | 


to 


mtents these 


contain vital in teaching 


-] 


success as 
determined. 

Use of Written Examinations 

study by Merriam already quoted, one 


y as can be 


conclusions reached was that examina 


tions containing professional subject matter did 


not furnish a significant index of the probable 


success Undoubted|y the type of ex 


teaching 


amination which Merriam used was at least 
milar to that used in these school systems 
Merriam’s study did not prove, however, that 
t | relationship dor S not exist between 
teaching lity to pass 


a pro 


success and the abil 
: it simply proved that 


examination, 


far as the particular type examination whic] 
e used was concerned, it apparently bore a 
é gible relationship to subsequent teaching 
success ‘he work of Knight® shows rather 
nelus posit e ¢ rrelat on between 
t t . e protess il examination 
h he sed and tear ng 1ieccess lr} value 
teaching ess, depen rgely upon 
tne test i sell 
her ire two school systems that impos 
st a th test on candidates for teaching 
posit ns nese § i systems require ecandi- 
late n iclit T te tne o er tests used, ac 
tl to tea a class before a committee which 
passes upon the success of the effort These 
idgments are of course subject to the same 
general types of errors as those which result 
from the rating of practice teaching, and in 
iddition, err« which ma result from the situ 
ition in which teachers are placed when they 
undergo this type of test 


of City Methods 


murize, there are six rather 


A Summary 


l'o 


methods used 


sum distinet 
So far as 


es are concerned, they are 


g teachers. 


’ ‘ 
in empiovin 


tne thirtv largest cit 
! ‘ es 


divided as fo] ows 
M/ f () ne 


‘ation ({ 


After filing the formal appli 


~ multaneously B candidates 


mes 


see the superintendent, assistant superinten 
dent, or any other designated persons in the 
super! tendent’s ome Sometimes they see all 
of them These interviews are given during 
regular office hours. Staff members who are 


authorized to do so, recommend teachers to 
The re 


in this category. 


the 


superintendent for appointment. are 


thirteen large cities that come 


Some of these cities feel that this is not an 
adequate method of choosing teachers, and three 


I 
of them are considering the use of intelligence 
tests. 


Method Two city, principals 
and directors of departments pass on the quali 


In one large 


hneations of 
the 


ness of 


candidates who come from outside 
hey apparently decide upon the fit 
teachers and them to the 
superinte ndent for employ ment. 

Method Thr There 


the superintend 


city 
recommend 


} 
large 


are three 


cities 
prac 
In one of them, an as- 
may 


in which 


tically all 


nts interview 
candidates. 
sistant superintendent 


the 


interview appli- 
In an 
other, only candidates for elementary positions 


cants if superintendent is absent. 
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to subsequent teaching success of those ex- 


\ 1 teh 4 
Mfg P amined. 


~ a pf! Successfully Predicting Success 


eir iay be interviewed by assistant superinten- 
ery dents but even these must apparently go to the 
the superintendent for their final interviews. In 
lop the third, only the superintendent interviews. | 
ods Method Four. The school systems have elabo- am 4 
re ated on the method of giving teachers their f oe th. 

ym- nterviews. Instead of using individuals, they 
. use committees. In one of them, two assistant 





Finally, the possibility of predicting teaching 
success from a single effort before a group of 
t strange judges and with an unfamiliar class, 
f > ‘ is open to serious question. In some respects, 
it would seem to have less value than practice 
ake superintendents and the principal of the nor- Se teaching. Principals and supervisors testify to 
his mal training school set aside stated times for ; i the fact that even after a semester or two in 
on nterviews; in the other, a special committee LIF g close contact with the certain teachers, it is 


ngs composed of two assistant superintendents, an sometimes difficult to say with any degree of 


ing clementary principal, the director of elementary certainty whether or not they have succeeded. 


ion education, and the assistant to the superinten- Teaching success is de pe ndent upon too many 





of lent, interview applicants at stated times 
Method Five. Seven large school systems 
The equire a written examination. Four of these 


considerations to be thus easily determined. 
On the other hand, this test does furnish a cer 


tain type of supplementary evidence, which can 





all require an oral examination as well. In an 


ther of them, practically no candidates for 


be obtained in no other way, and if it can be 


| 
properly interpreted and applied, it may be 


7 hi : lowed individual - ar 
teaching positions are interviewet ndividually. 1g Q \ iluable, 
: ] ] at , : ‘Oo ‘« ) ‘ > . Z . . 
[Two of these seven usually require candidates ~ The whole problem depends upon the solu- 
one to teach a class. Such oral examinations as 





“ME AND MY BOY FRIEND.” tion of this question Ilow may we know 


ns re give are vive -_ 1] eS cONnSsISstin: N. Y. World , , , ; 
di wth shyly nag ro a oe ma — when a teacher successful ¢/ There is great 
fF « erintende S rinecinals ¢ he lke . , : : 1 . { , . . 
uperintendents, principals, and the like, ex corps, rather than the mere fact that he con- significance in the statement of I. L. Kandel 














ible nt in the one case where a regular board of siders her ability “excellent”. He may feel namely, that “the elements of efficient teaching 
x iners stablis state law Ss is ' ;' ’ 1) \ . . os a. v0 
es nensannt ag ie tabli hed by tate aw, ha thi that he has chosen all excellent teachers. service have never peen analy red ' While 
PAS Tranertwoyr » . . 
ast ; eae ; _ : , We must restrict our inquiry blanks to rela this is a general statement, it has a pertinent 
ms Mell igs Four cities ] ae the em tively simple traits on which we Can reas mably relation to the question of individual success 
r+ \f ] 2 } mharce 9 denartment ; : 
hat of teacher n charge of a oe nent hope to secure somewhat reliable information. n teaching 
7-7-1 Thy f these depnartm t are } bv ar , . : 
een | eC ( these aepartments al neadadce van 1 os P ; . AAte - . : . : . , 
e 1 | } We must provide in addition a simple schem¢ Dr. L. J. Brueckner, director of instructional 
° . . t superinte ae t ‘ qa ome Va dal tO } ° 1 
pro tan iIperin naent, al I 1 ( for indicating } tlerent imounts t such traits res¢ eh . » \ nnenty “ ania suerests 
‘ | ePce enartme @ ka rT) flea annilicat ons ot . i . ’ “oc 
that : e department mcep Ou = aPpeen ” rather than to allow each supe! ntendent 01 that w itt the m | nding out what 
‘ol indidates. conduct interviews with app , 
_— me » conduct “oy e~ =. a principal t mprovise his own units of meas teachers are most efficient and then, with the 
‘ ryt MOonanet MOTrTesryp ence . itive to cer " ” : 
yl, 3, condu os nd ae Suess - ure We must require a suthcient number of help of such teachers, study the vork to find 
ing tification, and after conferences with prin ipals, .) ratt indoment , . 
. ; ‘ = lent such tra udgments to protect us against ex out st hat 1t is it 1 hem successful 
tne! supervisors, assistant superintenaecnts, etc., treme ert ! ! | eT not tT | T »d SscCcOUTaL. Ir t ‘ ry t ‘ nf ence ot 
een ‘ecommend candidates for employment. In ad : 
bert . I er ¢ e in rating 1} the past has 
tion tion to this, some of these departments keep l . , 
e , ‘ n this Way we may get an array of data tron id tO | 1 jurge part 1! l qaeas ot taliure 
rlue n up-to-date record of all teachers already in ; ’ , 
: , ’ 1? ' which 1t 18 po Die to ar \ egitimat con ind su eSs, Sik gd be reduced to a minimum 
ting e svstem, including their rating as teachers ’ : — ; _ 
- } ame - . } . clusions regarding a candidate's fitness We It seems quite ¢ r that W mm tft in some way 
pon litional training, evidence of special merit, te 
, arr must be careful not to provoke the operation oi get a dennite anal ot ca tvpe of teaching 
| other ntormation looking towa d improv : “ : i oige 
4] 1 “ , the “genera: fitness” or “general eficiency” 1m position; that is, we must get an accurate de 
NOSE ng the status of the teacher, aS well as that ol ; ; ma : 
¥ : . pression which a principal or superintendent scription Of ist \ t the “job” to be done 
ing tl teaching. , ’ } | ] hal 
lj may have concerning a teacher's worth; this re vy is | 311 é i study of the whol 
ndl- . } . ° . +} ] rt . ‘ ] ; ‘ ‘ 
What May Be Done mpression has been found in investigations eld of the imme e and mate objectives 
ac- _ . ’ } | y ’ | + . . 7 
hicl [here are several immediate practical steps to color the ratings Of individual traits What , l n, a I ch a large part of 
eh ; : , T : ; 
h may be taken to improve teacher selec- we need to get from others, if posssible, ar e protession 1s 1 engaged We must study 
hese a . ‘ ° : , “ ‘ . : 
tior [he first of these concerns Inquiry blanks trait facts not thelr interpretation These he teachers w » are ning these objectives 
ame 2 . o 1? . . ° - ‘ } + lit ; ; 
wr \ may improve the accuracy of the informa trait facts are especially important 1n assig1 nad out what | nality s and other 
‘sult , .: . , . i : ’ 
1} flion on the past teaching success of cand ing and assisting teachers after thev have been | ment Tunctior n their success We must 
in : ; ' . : am a ‘ } ‘ f : 
; ; by improving the blank on which this i employed. Furthermore, if the individual trait n learn » de be pes of positions in 
| yn is gathered. For example, the tern ratings are reliable, the general impression erms ol! e col nation of traits, abilities, 
they nae _ 99 ’ ; . ’ } ‘ ' Ns 
d” or “excellent” applied to a teacher trait gathered from a study of these ratings should ind qu h ; vital to suecess. Fin 
not a measurement expressing a certain defi theoreti illvy be more va uable than an lmpres i ‘ Ve I f ! ! ( t} re al t tf our 
inct amount of such a trait, but a relative term sion which is formed in the ordinary manner met! r detecti the presence of these suc 
ir as ch may and does mean a different thing to Improving the Interview eess factors in the make-up of prospective 
‘ } ° ‘a ! f . ; »} - : ‘ene om . ‘ _ 4 
are rent peopie The necessity tor the use ot In the second place, the technique OT the pel Cie ( ~ () ti yr must ) De ade ived until 
’ re } ] | re | . Pr a 4 — : ] 
se variable terms is evidence of the fact that, sonal interview or oral examination may OD , candaiaat has completed 1 protressiona 
ppli e we manage to get along pretty we ll, we greatly improve d. Those entrusted with this training, Dut certain tests si d be given be 
lates ire nevertheless, in education, in a position important responsibility should have as inti re the candidate is all 1 to enter a pro 
ates : : : 62 ; ; ; a . 
I ogous to that of commerce when there were mate a knowledge as possible of the theory and esslonal SCnoot!, 


iten : : : ng? 
t] » such standard units of measure as the foot practice in each field for which the candidates It is useless to struggle arainst the surging 
ie , a 


e all r the pound. are interviewed or examined. Devices must be tick There is a prophecy in Dr. Thorndike’s 


ring Most inquiry blanks call for information improvised for calling forth reactions which recent statement that each year some new as 
are neerning a candidate’s “personality”. Per- reveal characteristics considered vital to suc pect of educational work submits to more or 
. the nality is one of the most complex things in cess in the various types of positions. leachers less scientific measurement. Ultimately, accu 
are world. It has been suggested’? that it may may at this pomt make a vital contribution by rate measurements in the realm of personality, 
"Ory, nk with, or even above, intelligence in deter helping to determine what traits and abilities as elsewhere in education, are as inevitable as 


ng success in certain fields. We would not are vital and the methods by which their pres- the seasons. It is just a question of who ree 
.} 


t an 


hs nk of describing even a simple chemical ence may be discovered in candidates. And, ognizes responsibility to future generations 
iree aa . . : : = 3 4 
ence mpound by calling it “pleasant” or “forceful”, where no system ot written examinations 1s and who will sit on the side lines and say that 

yet we bravely dispose of the much more com-_ used, there should be some definite objective “this is not the opportune time” or that “it can 


plex compound of personality with a single “response record” showing how candidates re- not be done’ 


ipals ey? ’ 
rd. acted to certain important questions and situa- 


uali *Teachers College Record, Oct., 1924 


tsid An additional illustration will suffice. A very tions in the interview. 

side ° ° 7 ° ° 9 7. ° ’ ° ° ° . > Kore? 

> fi 1 consideration, naturally, in a candidate’s [The written professional examination, in the CHATS DURING RECESS 

e fit 1) An Englishman, H. A. L. Fisher, recent]; 


; " i ° 66 ene . . ” } ‘ . ue . +] A 
ness fe sition is “ability to instruct”. third place, holds forth great promise both as 
the . : ra po ’ : I . to 1 tne following t a Lond I 


7 aS 1 audience: “] 

en a superintendent who has twenty teach- a time saver and as an indicator of probable think it would be a capital idea if we could send 

ities is asked to rate one of them who is secking teaching success. It is the most objective rec all England’s wealthy men to America to inspect 
prac lission to a particular school system, it is ord we may have, and it has already partly dem the wonderful universities and to see what had 


. . . EY one th endawmente fra pp . at oh 

| portant, and sometimes much more enlight- onstrated its usefulness [o refine and stand been done wit lown from some of the 

1 as- . : : } : + — -- ‘ . . — — American n onaires If this were done, per 
li ning, to know that he ranks this particular ardize it, we must give many more experimen ; ' 

pptt- . 7. ‘ ; , ' } ; oe , haps some of our rich men would acquire the 

an cher as fifth, or tenth, or fifteenth in his tal tests and study our results in their relation papi of 


of giving awa st sums to institutes of 
° - - - earning ” ref the. + To ; + , ahi 
tions uccess, Personality. Intelligence by W. W. Char Qualitic Related to § ess in Teaching by F. B ca f E ’ ey mu rcquire he ha 
ters, Journal of Educational Research, March, 1925 Knight, p. ) s Americ 
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State High School Athletic Associations 


Official vs. Count Jurisdiction 


: : ' Assuming a student maliciously or in bad 
Harry R. Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida Meee te dente 3 
~ ‘ - Hit if { ‘ ri¢ Y \ (>t) i | las 
| nro! n iT if eties | mere 1 hye thre ssert | I! red a if njuryv, mas he take his case d 
I nh se heey t | et mation ! ‘ hye ther ecTIN nto ¢ irt ! s he foreed first to rut 
‘ ntar { ! ! ter state } } ! ’ tude, t ister a but the the gamut « the school tribunals. if anv. tl 
) SOc ' nosed t el hig nn } ! om trie wure f established? So far as issu 
nN ! I} ciat )) I t Phe ce nate fact are concerned, it appears that the st 
ha en cor , | , thea oxtant that i+ } ient must run this mut nd the determina 
ernir 7 , lat . nd ¢ members _} the membershin of the oe] sf the tate ! 1 quest I TT T tt SCHOO tribun 
rr q 9 « \ ¥4 ) ) ; ” 
tu en y act rhe Student’s Rights nelusive yN. \ b LN. W. 56% 
ng B Cor } What I ee ' ley f 11 N. W. 424; 41 N. W. 1014; 100 N. W. 54 
| i ! ' ’ ; , } ; ’ } ‘ thre 7) Bu I the uds ment thie = 4 itl riti 
ind ( ‘ ‘ é ~ " " | ; } yy | rn ne rea l } fl | ise ¢ 
e] ‘ ‘ ( ! t ? ! | 1 p te ad hiscre ma ck ~ ded UpoO! bad 
if ‘ ‘ | ’ } fF 4] t ] “Teles | t< ? t} 
t ‘ ’ ; CQ] ] ( t " e ft } irts } 
difte | . J , id Irisdi ? a AR. ( | } rif 
‘ en de 1 iy ‘ me ts |} A. Le 11: 60 Am. R 709; 9 N. W. 35 
ore 1} e if hia nrincinal had en actad L. R. A. N. S. 496 
A Case in Point 4 7 
\ccording t i rule f 4 0) ~r Hig _ reatment tent | 1 he ! ild 
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Making a New Salary Schedule 
Will E. Wiley, Superintendent of Schools, Lodi, Calif. 
Analysis of the Problem 
| 
| 
er? i 
1? 
| 
' \J ; M 
; thy P 1 | Pn ( ‘ a ‘ 
I \ i . 19 Wher . , e + . l cle eC ee 
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e | lule 
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ae nd esu 
! rT ‘ | } the l | y ec 
ern } nd ‘ ‘ 1 Uncle ‘ 
Hie } ) l qd | l l tT if S ded I r ~ 
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Lodi Elementary Schools 

Classification Class C Class B Class A 
Years 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 
Kindergarten 1480 1560 1640 1720 1800 1880 1960 
K'ementary 1480 1560 1640 1720 1800 1880 1060 
Music, Art. Home Economi 130 1610 1690 1770 1850 19:30 2010 
Manual Training 1840 1920 2000 2080 2160 2240 2520 
rests and Measurements 1830 1910 1990 2070 2150 2250) 2310 
Departmental l’rincipals 2100 270) on) 2400) on) yn) 700 
Klementary VDrincipals 1950 2050 215) 2250 2550 24.50 2000 

ear salary and have received a rating of 90 individual judgments of 130 recognized 

er cent or above trom her principal and super tional authorities in state, county, city, ¢ 
ntendent. In addition, she must hold a B. A and normal school positions 


xv B. S. degree from a standard teachers’ co 


Lodi has a full 


Test 


9 

O40) 
“O40 
2000) 
P40) 
200) 
2st) 


PHO 


educa 


1] 
llega 


time and Measurement 
ve or university There are a number of expert and the results of the testing program 
‘Hege graduates in the system and it is hoped are also made use of in rating the teachers. So 
t this provision of ) super-maximum will far the teachers have 1) ! ndertul spirit 
( ther ( meratior and seem To er I A the 
s . AS © "ie 
4 
AN EVALUATED SCORE CARD FOR TEACHER RATING USED IN THI 
SCHOOLS AT SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
\ cle 1 TeAt e] t ' 
7 p } ped st, ‘ le 
! ied | 1 8 } tT na ft 
his , rey ; ' off , a1 
! ) ( nad, te a ! | tin 
; ‘ } m~/ 1) ? Y ri ! t 
, ; ons 4 , 
| S \ | ‘ ( ( ‘ led 
‘ T T end T ind } T | ' ad 
mposite chedule t , ‘ 
I | I l rie S or 1 l te ( ' 
ju tie n tl score iT PCE ed t t ! ‘ ‘ 1 
; | ne dt mh f the 


Problems in Financing a City School System 


William Dick, Secretary and Business Manager for the Board o 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 ? t the ft ‘ if the subiect assigne : , 
d ive suggested a slight change t 
i | ( t read ‘Problems in Finan ng t ‘ 
School System of an Old Cit For there ra - Sal 
. . 
| rem petween thie Ide e1ties T the ” t 4 ' ii, 
Atlant coast and the comparative speaking nd the needed 1 
recent deve oped ( es on he Tne! side dev nmen? th. , 
our continent, where the chief need is to meet gajanoed nsideral : 
‘ ist, we have to pro de not only for th 
Ul I ur Clty but t ehab litate school ‘ St nd pe | 
nts ( mprising man acl nu d nes that i 
e been in continual use as such. f =s ‘ ( ! eve] 
’ ’ t, 
indred years 
| I I es the purcnase tT man va 
. Penns ’ 
e} es eq site tT]. hyt 17 } r 311 the ent 
} , { r 
‘ pern yt erecting a structure to met 
e pre bed r I but a t fford the : i 
’ d nted 
er-pul t el | ~ OO ri T } 
the 1 
nd purposes. <A e anvthing to d 
. | ent { } 
‘ ness side rT Ss ad! I trat I 
rr" nderstand how costly this 1s Sources of 
Confit , ¢ a. 
ye r) t I ny ) conduc ve t 
i} c : 
at; ’ 
I t sa run that a munic 
{ 1 Si district or other corporatior . 
I , : : 
hiladelp| nd Pitt 
1 need ce n properties for public 1m | 
] speak 1 re ad a ’ 
vement t ») diterent hen the tax ! 
the 1 mer district 
Abstract f an addre before the Pennsylvania School , , 7 , ; 
nen’s Week, April, 1926 n 1es( a ricts ‘ 


+ 
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School Support 
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its revenue for current expenses from the fol- 
lowing sources: 


(a) Taxation on real estate and personal 
property, othe than bonds mortgages, et 
(subject to the four-tenths of one per cent tax 


levied by the state); 

(b) State appropriations and miscellaneous 
receipts this latter item 1 luding interest o1 
deposits, contrhet and non-resident tuition fee 
rents, sale of properti ind merchandis« 

For capita ay e., purel I site und 
erection of | ! ( dist the 
first class are it} ! t} t an eleetion 
TO the irp ( to i¢ | nds thre ta] ot 

ce] hall not ed centum of the 
to sessed 1 propert I 

| 
the district (Pittsbu ming any bonded 
ndebtedne y fort d et, sub 
e} distri r ( distri thi 
t m ! t ( un 
Mn ded naet rie I peen 
| a 
yf any schor 
dist ell ction 
’ 4 | y 
24, od 6 t of ta 
( | 
| ‘ 
Ly} 
, mun 
d 
ft 
' ‘ 
1 
} T 
dj 
P ] 
i 
Why An Increased Cost? 

\ hy , 
| ! \\ 
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when cheapness of construction seemed to be 
the determining factor in providing for the 
pupils, means replacement costs that are almost 
prohibitive. 

In t 
the 
to modernize the school plant of Philadelphia 
illi of dollars and that 


miiilons 
was be fore the present high cost of labor and 


he school survey made five years ago by 


state superintendent, it was reported that 


would cost eighty 


materials had been reached, and, this did not 


include provision for the normal growth i 


enrollment. 

the 
survey, the Philadelphia 
survey of its physical 


113 to be 


Since that survey was made, five buildings have 


Coincident with superintendent’s 
board made a 


called fox 


remodeled or replaced 


state 
school 
plant which 
buildings 
cost of over two mil 


been replaced at a total 


ions of dollars and there are still 108 buildings 
The net 
ng capacity of the school district of Philadel 
at 


to be replaced or remodeled. borrow- 


phia the time is about twenty-two 


present 
millions of dollars. 
It is therefore, 
‘ompliancs the statutory law 
be effected the 


circles that expe nditure S 


needless, to 


say 
with 


spect will not in near future 


[It is argued in some 


or capital outlay sh 


ould be provided only from 
the of 


1er words, no part of current reve 


derived f term 


In oth 


evenue rom long 


sale 


honds 


nue should be expended for the purchase of 
sites or the erection of buildings I do not 


subscribe to that policy. 
Bonds or Pay as You Go 
1912, when the 


” ; , —— 
Since ! Pennsylvania school 


ode became operative, the Philadelphia school 
board has borrowed thirty-five millions of dol 
ars for permanent improvements and during 
that same period it has app opriated from cu 
rent revenue for new sites and buildings, 
$7,790,318.40 


unt been derived from the 


} |} 
school ponds, the I t 


Had this latte an 
SHiC Ol n¢ borrowing Capac ity 
d to $14,200,000, 
annua xed carrying charge of approxi 


to 


and 


reduce 


mately $626,000 hargeable « nly current 


would require at the present time an 


idd onal tax levy of ne-fourth mill to meet 
the expenses of debt service It would, there 
fore, seem the part of wisdom and economy to 

ovid | tI rent revenue the largest 
amount possible for capital outlay. | have 
ilready referred t he enormous increase in 
public chool expenditures in comparativel 
ecent ears nd | ¢ lluded to the demand 

r more adequaté nd modern school accom- 


There is another element that enters into the 
reatly increased cost of publie school systems, 
nd 1 t ; the demand for higher educatior 
ind | quote Philade ip! ia figures simply be 


ies in a large measure the situation 


it typifies 


throughout the country The most recent 
reports f the Philadelphia public schools 
show that while the average daily attendances 
n the elementary grades between the years 1890 


and 1920, 


74 the 


in the higher schools for the same period was 


increased per cent, increas¢ 


ver (O00 per cent, and during the last three 
years, 1922, 1923, and 1924, the increased 
enroliment in the hig! hools of said city was 
45 per cent, and in elementary schools it was 
but five per cent 


much to be on the subject of 


more 


equitable distribution of taxation fo1 


school revenue. teal estate is bearing more 


its share of the burden. 
town, and 


eitizens ot every 


larly 


city or 


those vho are disposed to < mplain 


} 
the 


should make it their business to visit the 


more 


ncreased cost of supporting the schools, 
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schools and note the difference in the present- 


day construction of s 


character of equ 


pment as 


tunities offered for the 


as compared with the 


methods ¢ mployed in th 


Only a small 


} 


percentage of the 


‘-hool and the 


structures 
oppor 
instruction of the pupils 


facilit provided 


and 


ir school days 


citizens ever 


what the school 


are doing with the 


money that is provided. You need not excuse 
yourself from this civie duty because you have 
no children attending school—it is your prop- 
Make it 
your business to visit a school occasionally and 
to childhood 


healthier, happier and better equipped to be 


erty—you have helped to pay for it. 


what is being done make 


see 


come the future citizens and rulers of the most 


progressive and enlightened nation in the 


vorld, 


A Personal Experience in Electing 
a School Board 


Corrine Milan 


Scnoois 


bad 


¢ lected as 1p rin 


were 1n a way. 





dent a p ticlan instead tr an educatol 
vith the Sual resuit [njus e preva ed, the 
vhole systen pecame i Y work OT intrigue 
f dissat etior f unrest, of unhappiness 
f rumor Interest lagged the ¢ s! n 
11s re d to the patrons. Every 
cl d’s ruture 5 Jeo] rd Zé | by the deals of 
e in « r Something had to be done! 
~ ‘ re hye Y | d e¢ ‘ ected 
president he forty patrot ke of thu 
| tion I had held for t 
3 tive year ! time | me to 
t T T T f T t t t ~ 
’ a I end of ¢ id igiatt nis 
1 the p ] 
N , 7 Y 7 1, ‘ hd 
I learned fron friends that th 
naa — ; e — 
‘ lid not eve } ( ’ ree f st ‘ } 
, ed rading svstem. his it ' 
; . dize himself. were 
rs 1 ¢ t t lifferent 
y + ] r) ¢ r ltot nm witl 
PAT - ] f diy no +} al } 
‘ Iso that Q | renerally was 
hy¢ niT ern y 
T + the y fF +h, } 1 were 
‘ : Q, 1 he done? WNoathine 
‘ Oo . Mina 4 hnaard mhere 
y nd P ’ yr then tryy Nn 
, + , f vE is n 
a. ‘ And t wtunitios 7 
sands of cl Ire ( s the mone f 
e tax n er ra he , ed 
\ Id : mifec yx wt 
ng brought about inge. I know that 
( r ¢ Cle , f lr TY vere the 
rongest fore st it. | too, that I 
( nave hee hle ¢ | ? thing withe + 
elp of those good I vI 1ided me 
I ener were 1 treme d tT necessar ly 
et, force B t] personal experi 
ence in helping elect a school board opposed 
T tne selfish iT | T verful t est n the sad 
dl I tel| t for the benefit t those } ma 
sh to nde rtake i ke n ssion ind als for 
ny scl 1 board member } thinks his busi 
a » that rd ia for any purnose whataoever 
Many months before the campaign I weighed 
the matter carefully. Did I, kn all that 
tw d er int to be the leader in expos 
ng this 1 ‘ | asked mys this again and 
r I ¢ the nsequences 1 knew that 
| would be misunderstood, maligned, betrayed 
And that the reward I could possibly hope 
for was the k1 edge that | had done my duty 
nd had benefited other people’s children. My 
VI r that vear One dav | 
a d decide to give up the idea, the next I 


< t piain here that the general! 
¢c was not aware of the cause of the trouble 


had only a vague idea that 


My tas] 


somethi ig Was 


iwaken them 


oipinsae ld he to to 
the d screpancies n the system, to convince 
em who was to | mie ind to arouse them to 
ct All that 1 cit f a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pe ple, t be done in two 
nonths’ time. 
lhe election was in Ap e primaries in 


} | , 
r } rs over the tele ‘ ada 1 them ti 
eet with me I t I told them about 
nditioar T} ‘ 1 \ 
qd ns ( ere - ed thelr 
, , ’ . 
} r + 4 . , } rmar f that 
T t t ft t T ~ = r y r reror 
' 
E then asked if « ne d tele 
r r | t m to give their 
y y ? , y + 


ed fr 1 rl f sc} | dis 
; f t ( me ft t K i if 

nditions and re for neighborhood 

nose ep “nd s to help and to call 
mMmeetince Phes neetings varied in attend 
| , A ea we wi Id } Ave 

me t ther onlv tw 

r three. I went en there v t a 

’ p = elf ind the nostess 
RB ¢ me s wherever we 
conditions ee , 

After soy ee] t e eV dent tna 
me {t , the «a, ncepti n of 
polit t : ld function, its 
restrict nd t s, between men and 

men : , , The women knew there 
was ( y nd were asking votes 

correct it. Men were involved in a net work 

f obligat nalities and _ prejudices 
sy ic Ne wu inters sted in a business Way witl 


o a lodge with another 
ner d ner , ] or dee r 4:1) 


still another 


rud 
hen the lvised using money in cam 
rT erature ganization, and campaign 
nmittes We d none. We just did not 
se e at So for sometime we did not 
try to wor th them at all. We went into 
ther W | ° e] | rl} oO d meetings. Wher 


t came time elect indidates we found that 
to b dificult matter. The kind of met 
ve wal ted d d T vant the position Those 
vho wanted it would not do 
We wal! ed me ] h id nothir g to sel \\ 
inted en ere not obligated t iT 
er school board member r emplovee of the 
school We wanted men who had the abilits 
. . 


tO } indle ire 


irge sums of money wiselv and 
We wanted men with some experi 
ence in educational work so they would have a 


better understanding of the functioning of an 
} ° eas y } ; 

educational svste We wanted patriotic men 
who were interested in all children as future 


Continued on Page 148) 
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The Reliability and Validity of Standard Group Tests 


Prof. Edward A. Lincoln, Cambridge, Mass. 


So many books and articles have been written 
about the 
tests, and so many reports have been made of 
the 
many and 
come to look upon the standard test scores as 


values and uses of standard group 


valuable results of testing projects, that 


teachers supervisory officials have 
almost infallible indications of the true abilities 
of their pupils. This is especially likely to be 
the attitude of the novice who comes from his 
first elementary course in educational measure- 
ment, -or who has read one of the introductory 
textbooks in the field. Although the topics of 
reliability and validity are given their due place 
and emphasis in such courses and books, they 
seldom 
that is made by the concept of scientific 


make the impression on the beginner 


meas- 


seems worth while, 


urement in education. It 
therefore, to present a few facts about the re 


liability and validity of tests which have been 


determined on an experimental basis 


TABLE 1. 
Experiment Wh 
VPertormance T 


Operation 
A:lilition 
Subtraction 
Multiplication 
Division P 
Addition of 
fra 
Division of 
fractions 
ances of the pu 
pu] 


Spe lled it corre 


tions 


Some ils 1 


successful at t 
a word on the 
all possible cor 


] + 
spellings of 


cent of the pu 
failed to 
trials. These 


rated on the b: 


make 


re] 


the 


» consistent 


Average Percentages of Pupils in Monroe’s 


o Maintained the Sume Accuracy of 
hrougzgh Two Groups of Exumples 
Number of Examples 


(jy le { ‘ 6 
1\ H).7 3.0 3.3 0.0 

1\ 2 11.9 $6.7 41.0 

Vi 17.5 6. 54.3 28.3 

VI 69.8 69 66.7 62.1 

VIII 72.1 66.1 16.1 4) 
Vill 61.8 4.5 52.5 53.7 
pils, however, were not constant. 


nissed a word the first time and 


etly the other two. Others were 
he first attempt, but misspelled 


later trials. There were, indeed, 
correct and 


18 to 


nbinations of 


wrong 


same word. From 26 per 
pils in the various classes tested 
the 
would have been unfairly 


the first 


records in three 
pupil 
isis of 


trial alone. 
orts an interesting experiment 


} 


the his 


the group 57 pupils who 


accuracy of and last halves of 


work®, 


attempted eight or moré 


nrst 
There were in 
examples For these 
the percentages of accuracy were calculated on 
5, 6, 7, and 8 examples. The results are sum 
marized in the accompanying tables. 

Table 2 shows the percentage distributions of 
the 


examples. 


accuracy scores on the various groups of 
1.3 per cent of 


9.9 


It is read as follows: 
| the examples; 
per 
cent scored between 80 


half of 


the pupils scored zero on a 
per 
the examples; 
SY per 


seored from 50 to 59 cent on all 


cent 
12.5 pe 


and cent in the second their 


work; 24.6 per cent scored between 60 and 69 
on their first five examples, and so on. The 
chief fact indicated by this table is that ther 
is a falling off in the number of perfect and 
zero scores as the work g20¢ on In the first 


38.6 per cent ol 


the 


the 


first 


live examples there were 


pupils who did perfect work, but on 


In the first place, let us see what these terms with arithmetic tests lo about 90 pupils in eight examples the percentage of perfect scores 
mean. A test is valid in so far as it measures grade IV were given tests in addition (test 7 dropped to 17.6. There was a higher percentage 
the ability or abilities which it purports to and subtraction (test 9) from the Monroe of perfect scores made on the first half of the 
measure. That is, the valid arithmetic test must Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. Some 80 pu- examples than on the last half, indicating that 
really measure the accomplishments of pupils pils in grade VI were given tests in multipli there may have beet fatigu loss of inte 

; a : 
n arithmetic, the valid geography test must catior test G ind division (test K) from the st iactor at work 
ive accurate indications of achievement in Cleveland §S ( hm« tests [wo tests TABLE Median Accuracy Scores of the Pupils on 
; . . : Various Groups of Examples 
geography, and so on throughout the list of n commo ictions, one in division and the Counted | slate Cases 
: . , ' . \ xample 77 4.8 Q1 
tests. We have, untortunate no a lrate other 1! idd n were en to about 90 pupils | st half 7% 9 21 
method for determining the validity of a test n ¢g VIII These tests were not stopped riret { ~ 81 
[t would be very fine if é could compare test . | eX] n of the ned t meé lir its. Fir x ne 
I ‘ 7 
esults with anotner measure ot the il Lty n | | r ept ( sf vere First eicl a 7 
juestion which we knew to be exceed eeu d t examples For the Table ! ; cores 
ate, but no such measures are available In pur} tud the ster f-each ] ( Here we have 
leed, standard educational tests were devised tud; made of io eh ndivideal 
argely to meet the need rn r l te nd I } itt «¢ mnt . , ere is 
ybjeective measures than those alre idy in use | } ‘ » ma I up at 
Thus we have to stud e validit f tests in 1 tl thes 
wavs which are more or less roundabout and ¥ 
. : rABLE 4 Changes in Arithmetic Accuracy Scores (Percentage) on Various Groups of Exam 
ot altogether satistactory Point f Change 
ci ee inated hv #1 
The relia t 1 te indicated by the , ‘ 9 10-4 , i 35-9 40-4 45-9 50-4 55-0 60-4 65-9 
onstancy of the performances of ind luals . uit - $9 662 26.9 111 1 1 
‘ ve l 4 f L 4.9 74 24.6 ’ i ( : Bae Bee 0 ( 
vho are given atter a short interval the same _ Firs f Ss 0 0 ’ 1 111 0 2 ns 4 
} ] I | l 1!) 4 ».§ \ 0 0 
test, or a du} licate torm, under conditions as | ' . aa y o> @ 2 as @ r 2 <1 = 18 
near as possible like those of the first testing First sev Ist eight 17.6 45.6 281 88 0 
In such cases a reliable test gives ratings wh ch, ’ ‘ | ‘ } { 
‘ ’ | ¥ ‘ rhe 
f not exactly the same, are in close agreement ¢ rt r : ' 
* { t ‘ ‘ ] 7 
Reliability mav be, and is, studied mathemat : : 
‘ y y , ; ‘ er ‘ ‘ cy 
calls by correlation. The correlation coef ee | 4 ] , " 
cients which are obtained when the perform the ’ 1 ie eaten 2 
. . } . Ii¢ 
ances of pupils on a test are correlated I ; , ; ; P ’ ; er 
performances on a second trial of the same test ne } 1Q , 
yr on another form of the test, are termed co oe ar 1d} 
11é } eld ) nt ae ‘ t 1 r ( ried 
efficients of reliability. atic hw 4 aun ie akic tha Grat than , 
° of . I OY 
the performances of pupils vary, whethe r the nt na L¢ } . 7 e snbti 4 : 
: 7 P A i b i ! iWtlia ? T ‘ T 
variations appear because the test is not valid teat the Court -eseg Arithmetic tests art ma? Y P none , 

- bees » it is not reliable »robabl rac ) . ° 

rr because it is not reliable. Probably in pra q, R rhe examples in tl test are all of ng in ¢ , : \ ent ' 

ieg)] vert T Rion . hy} OY \f he Ww q 
ticaliy every case a combination of the two , , hte nN : it an ideal test for : ; ‘ ; ~ ; 
Pon "2 je orking. ; ( + "o 1c 7s) Vv f 2 ’ . . 

actors is working, and there no way of sin . atudy of this ao n numbers of examples f the differen rom 50 75 point Ir 
riing out the effects of either. l} important ttemy ] , er nee the pupils , - . te 

fact for teachers, principals and superintend ed fron to eighteen, and in accuracy is a marked degres 

nts is that the performances of pupils do vary, ‘ 7 : f ‘ es : 
ents : ; . I - J , . I I ‘ ‘ Cs ral ged rol Civ ne nh indred pe! rABLI ) Arithmetic Scores of Individual Pupils on 
as will be shown in the following data We ent Various Groups of Examples 

ig hes | the lene? thila f ; lst is 
might, perhaps, speak of th pe Louily Ol For the purpos f this study the examples \ half half eig) 

sts. incl ing i his ter ‘ eas of bot ‘ A RS 100 7 1 ! 1M 8 

tests, including in th orn seas O1 , vere divided into certain groups. In the first jf 75 O10 ( 10) 11 6 
ialtalstts als : - : . a 
reliability and validity ! e, the accuracy of each pupil’s work was 55 "80 
7 ’ . i 
[wo previous studies in this field are worthy ymputed for a the examples which he at- | 1% 5 a) ( 1 
of our notice. A study 1s reported by Ash f nted Computatio1 ere made so of the 7 100 '. 10% 1 
baugh! in which the same spelling test was H 2 0 ( ( ; 
° : tek Mi Ww. Ss The Theory of Educational Measure I t 4 6 t 
given to the same pupils three times within : ~ ee Mifflin. 1923. p. 190 , | , 10 WwW 1 
fifteen minutes, under conditions which wer I those ises where the pupil attempted an odd lal 
. 17 1 f I sf the m example wus not use 
practically unchanged. ‘The resulting perform » af <a . accuracy for either halt of thx ipils per t incor 
Ww wa sed ! i ition for the wh nt upils A. B. G | 
Ashbaugh, E. J Variability n Spelling. School I f rhis t a nts for a few f the I ’ 
ind Society, vol. IX, p. 98, January 18, 1919 i hang } ores ect W » = ! 
TABLE 2. Percentage Distributions of Arithmetic Accuracy Scores in Various Groups of Examples elr a , Ae the 
Scores Y e cont r ' i ' t o7 " 
0 1 ) 7.9 » 409 0-9 60-0 70-9 g0-9 90.9 100 No tne \ | I Ss | t clea t it 
All examples secee : 1.2 7 r 3.7 0.9 13.5 16.0 21.0 6.2 21.0 51 ‘ 1) { aor ge a 
First half eer beue 2.5 ) i 2 1 13.5 14.8 12.3 8.6 0) 40.7 81 bse Ut “ nu 
Second half , , saved ? ) 11.1 ( 1.2 9.0 4.9 16.0 12.3 0 35.8 81 a the changes Ind lua } 
First five 1.8 ) 3 ) 5.3 0 P44 0 °46 0 88 6 87 
First six... 1.8 1.8 0 5.3 0 8.8 21.6 0 31.6 35.2 57 erence are respons é n part, at least, To! 
First seven . 1.8 3.5 9 5.5 6.5 . 21 1 39.2 > 4 210 57 the variations 
First eight 0 3.5 7 0 6 f 17.6 " 
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rABLE ¢ Percentage Distributions of Spelling Accuracy Scores on Various Groups of Words 
40-4 4 v ‘1-4 ) ) Hu 4 t v i0-4 759 mM) 4 a5 -9 ”)-4 95-9 100 
) { pm *? ih) ) (} A 

} ~ , wor 71 } oe ( 0 & 2 0 0 } 2 ) 0 () 28.2 i.e 
I 2 Ww S ‘ ) 4 0 2.4 0 3.5 0 4.7 0 11.8 0 4 0 14.1 0 ( 0 o> 4 
: Li w 24 0 I 0 1.7 1.7 0.4 (7 129 0 0.6 106 17.7 0 1 
Wi Ww i l ; ) 0 { f) 1.2 1.7 2.4 1.7 11.8 17 10.¢ i.1 & 10.6 10.4 14.1 
M 10) yg j { ] 24 0 »4 ) ei) 0 4 { 16.5 ) 13.0 0 >) 4 0 2) 4 
O ad w ( -.4 ) 1.2 , 1.7 ) ) ) ’ ) a0 ( 17.7 1 Ag 0 =".0) 
Even w { { 1 24 0 ) 10.¢ 11.8 ) 10.4 0 11.8 0 18.8 0 24.7 


| _ - tad } -_? +} d rABLE 9 Spelling Scores of Individual Pupils on hrought a little child and placed it in the midst 
he second of ‘ idies deals ( ‘ : 





Various Groups of Words : . ww ‘ 
na t ( I re lhe material 4 Ist 5 Ist 10 1 l 2 md 10 Odd Eve them ind admonished = them, Whosoever 
} } 
r . bane ont ta of the ecords f &5 sixth, \ « < , H) Ww +) : : not rece e the Kingdom oO! God as a littl 
| 1) 0) ) Rt) 70 x0) mi) ; 
eventh. nad ¢ t} che i! ; who were ( HO (H) ) Oy 70 $1) HM qd, sha not enter mto 
ested ' . ( Ayre I) 7 ; o 100) a + ( se, the a the cent dea ¢ the 
1 AN! | ( r i ( ' 
Sry I ~ ‘ ‘ Sel ! I Lik Si) ( t i r tem ‘ ‘ il " 
‘ j i) ‘ ‘ st) 4 ‘ {} { ’ tate 
, , oe} y oy i - , 0) F ( ‘ Te ( ( ( ( 0 I Sta 
I J ‘ ‘ ‘ st) A , nter ’ i nembs +} Q { 
( j , t , iu \ r . > on “4 | 1 . 2 I ! ( t ad « 
: | ed that the IK 60 ( x() { Lire ! st { the ind 
‘ mm ) ) ) { 
d ‘ihe re . ‘ 6 ( t r the pul { not te hin 
T ( ~ ‘ ( In } . l t : , ( l t n eX1st lI 
! mn f | 
’ , : ! Ked I 1 zs herr ‘ SOY i st I e that 
' ‘ ‘ 
, ‘ ! 1 ( Sol ( I mat Py | a é sence tf good 
4 t ! 
‘ . = t I ’ 1S es tye nti 1ienced ll 
\ era , ) 
( ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ ! en nsiderations 
| 
| \ I | (; | ( ~ l I 34 ‘ leet ] hn the me t 
a , I} 
( ! ( d 
. qd I | \ 
i Ts eTl 
( j { \ l , el 
" | ! 1 p | " t end hel 
| . ; 
! | ) ¢ ‘ } ‘ 
( ‘ | {) t i ] 
t ‘ 
‘ | T 
™~ ‘ | tc 
, ‘ ning 
’ | 
t ‘ ' } + 
) 
) 
, Ma 
\ 
\ a 
\ , 
‘ ened 
| 
I I 5 OT 
' 
~, 1 T a 
‘ ’ 
i) ) 
i 
rABLI Median Accuracy Scores of the Pupils on ! nd 
Various Groups of Words P z ‘ ' , , , 
. RS ‘ | ey mi 
~ N 87.1 
1 \ . I I 
j ; . 
| 
ntidence 
i | eT 
| " ~~ +} 
mi ‘ , ’ ~ ‘ 
‘) | i j aed mere 
? I | é ( er’ 
7 1 ] 
rABLE 8 Changes in Spelling Accuracy Scores Percentages) on Various Groups of Words t i l 
¥ f Cl oe a 
THE SALARY QUESTION IN ST. LOUIS 
| ‘ i) } 4) 4 1 »2 i 2 ) ; } 4 4 » oy + I } ‘ 
| 10) 1 0.6 0 TD ‘) 1 ) 11 ~ 0 i$ 0 1 Che re ort of the st Louis, Mo.. board I 
I 10) Ist 1 0.6 31.8 1 11.8 ) 0 ( 0 lucation, ending with June 20, 1924, devot« 
I 10 ‘ ‘ ' ’ 12.9 - ' I ‘ ‘ y ley r +h, alae : ot ns 
, 1 6 ‘ 11.1 18 ) ae iD le Space Oo l¢ salary questio 
O $1 #0 { { Superintendent Maddox, in a series of compara 
e table en ns ri tr t tn salaries pald 
‘ t ercel wt thre UD ! ~ () 4 ea i , i | 1 
C+ Li ¢ VV C mpareda witn tnose 
i be g ’ nt 1 in othe? r ne a population of 500. 
e ditterent ¢ Ds f rd lid be taker Tor nthe : 000 and over 
\ d of th c nduet, } nditions \ table ering 21 having a populatior 
ne i 1 toce of 300,000 and over shows that while th 
' . rie 1id in ¢ ind. Li Angel lerse 
, {+ , a t ce ‘ } , 
= sinh Cit Kansas Citv. Minne is, N Orlear 
ent ! I I i tne I LOrmatllo y} l ] tine i Llé ‘ ; Baltimore and W hneton. are lower that 
’ ‘ e! put rat t l? nt ft t +} Y 3 <t T which is $2100. those 
’ ry? P . Pittst rel Buffal Philadelnl (neinna 
i] 1 ‘ { ! I . 
! Ky I l seattle il Det? 
' " 1 
) r t | he 1 , hiche 
; ‘ re ent end | lr} d n higvh school s@larie shows tha 
t s nec t ‘ t “ I t Jewarl New York. Philadelnhia. Bostor 
el a ! ‘ 
nf ¢ . r ( " or ind. M ‘ 1 . Pittshb rh. Ne 
' 
i caaaalicn Orleans. Jersev City. and Detroit. pay hiehe 
res a OSE T ; es then St. Louis, which is $9661, the fol 
CHOOSE THIS DAY WHOM YOU WOULD , —. 
ta thet whe aainerainn ow? nev a lows alary: Buffalo, Indiana 
SERVE cia ‘einen ies ont “poate 
; P , ; ' . , ( , - ’ 4 Nn é Aansas Vv. ns nereles,. 


Minreanpol Washington, Cine:nnati, San Fran 
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The History of Schoc! Ventilation Laws 


It is primal 


nm Pettenkofer, 


ariv as 1862 


icK oO! 


wuld account 


oxygen nor 


The Dead Hand in School Ventilation 


C.-E. A. Winslow, Professor of Public Health, Yale School of Medicine; 
Chairman, New York State Commission on Ventilation 


hereby oot of floor area which would generally 


Phis 


tendered to the state health, educational square 


ily to the German hygienist, Max and labor commissioners who so courteously amount to over 30 eubie feet per minut 


that we ows the conception furnished these data. Wisconsin Code drawn up a the ee 

dioxide eontent of the all TABLE 1 Commission less than two vears ago 13 perhaps 

as a measure ot the adequacy ot Siatus of Legislation Governing School Ventilation, as the most vigorous set of regulations anywhere 
of January, 1925 


In investigations conducted as It not 


Legal Provision in 
Ss ‘ N ‘ General Specific 
Ala R(E) 
Ariz K 
Arh R 


foree, Only requires that “nositive 


Pettenkofer showed that neithet ventilation” be “provided and maintained”, but 


excess of carbon dioxide specifically prohibits “gravity direct-indirect 


for the discomfort and injury to « systems”, a term which as I interpret it, in 


AA. 


‘ . : ie aie ‘ " 
eCaith experienced in badly vent lated FOOLS , ( , eludes the new svstems now considered most 
t he believed these harmful effects were due 1) I generally satisfactory for the ventilation of 
, EF Riu , 
hy pot etical organic emanations OT a poison (a X the average schoolroom mh othe Neght ot mode rn 
hature, rising trom the human body. + o tt knowledge 
, ’ il ia ale’ 

Since there was no way of directly estimating = Ind While this remarkable Wisconsin code seems 
St m biti SuDS nee he used carbon di Kn x to allow no exceptions, It should be no ed that 
<ide as an indirect measure of their concentra Ky x many of the regulation discussed above ire 

La RCH r ‘ 
l nd thus inau a he earboon dioxide Me RiBE) not 1 in ( SA applicat " thin the resper 
nal | . +)! ; Ma X ‘ , 
indard in ventilation + yd RiPS) tive states. The Alabama rule, for example, ap 
r a time this ew ti he objective Micl Ril piles o1 to rura | e Ne \ | iV 


] i 4 } 
hit t I Vas the d ition of bOaGY polsons, Miss x exclude first and second class citi , Une U tal 
ceived almost universal acceptances Between + MK regulation appli 5 oni vhere mechanical o1 
S80 and 1890 the brilliant but unreliable ex Nel Ik tv ventilation is used; the West Virginia 
, > +} Nev Xx ) | . 
erinente Bre n-Sequa d, even claimed that N. Hi x provision applies only to “artifelal entilation 
had dire dem« trated the existence n N. J Kil . tems” Qn the other hand the arge cities 
e 4 +4 Pet N. M 
( ed I ! I ec matte nicl ( VY. y ive I ost nstance +) re liation ol 
nk ( had assumed L nae the I nee N. ¢ \ thew wi I ( rie nie Pro y! | 
:' I) 
Parke n England and of John SI Billing Ol KC R. MeLure in at lmirable ti e on The 
| ] 4 ‘> ! 

I a cle in lent D> I I I oO ‘ Vent ition tT Sel Bu ail ecent pub 
{ pu shi n ISS4 he carbon d che I shed a eache ( eve ne sh2. ha 
, R. I x 

real j 1s } ‘ ted na ‘ x ( ewed the etl | | ( My Cite in l 

n t} ne ndard % VD . tat n re dt ( eC} n. Out of 
} { re { ‘ oO} evel ndred “ ! i ected it 
| I 
pore na i 1) Te! ppl \ i] these ( es aduril hie | ( nes 
6H eu ‘ t } na x at pel 1! \ lanu ] | 41s ble rer} eent ‘ 
W \ ‘ | 1 
| . I piratior N I out I W. Va I equipped tl tem echal ent 
’ , | { W I , 
‘ ( par ‘ bon d ce | ‘ oy ve . I Fan supp d ( iust St 
t .QOUG 4 n dioxide repre n 47 per cent of the | qi fan supp nad 
. 17 ‘ 
, ry? HeYrT mit ! e « DOI n ext =t I 4 per cent nae ne ! 
\ ndicate a dat RI es (E) een per cent and wind: t] 
| i I siol : 
( | et da: { ) f | s Ps tv « { { per cent Mel d 
‘ r é t I I ~ 4 ‘ | ¢ e } er ceed evel t if I yy ¢ ‘ " 
’ OOO3 (*() ( Y th, ; - e n J ‘ ‘ ent ti? te ‘ od 
| n pel ir to pre am stmt, ie ; | ' tems were operated ( 
‘ ‘ I ( () ? ne I , = d ! en al exit ed ’ , j 
t ~ r I ‘ it ' i 
, OOOE { | ‘ { ) | | 
I t biect l ! a be 
’ ? ’ 
(; 1] . . ‘ | I ‘ T ‘ ‘ 
6 Ivy dS es a | { } iF 
x , | I l 
** ** , T t | ‘ 
OOo 0003 1 ti r “prone ent ted 
Hyd ‘ lt n n l ’ ' py r } " 
ry minute | 
‘ ) ( t p li CONCECT i nh, Paik: 
vs : . , Present Conceptions of What Constitutes Good 
" ‘ } ( I I Tect . it ‘ i 
. Ventilation 
) | n G IIT are th shine sonia Nar Meee j | 
} , ] 
P na RB . nad ed na tic } ’ { n 188 ; ; , P, 
Profess SH] r W it ds durv ‘ | thre tatute . ¢ ) 
ce de ot the nineteenth centu ( I na ed | ! F I the 5 | ht toy at ret { 
e au ) cE % most eminent e! eC] ‘ re me liatior tate evidence to prove t t the true tive ! 
t he ti) 3 ri table that ! ‘ the s an { ‘ ‘ } ‘ 
A ‘ si?T aat ( ! 
ndard  eubru ( ! I I ‘ 1d IR n the tal ed | ‘H | — the tem t ¢ t | ’ t | 
| era res e re ‘ om 
( bee! pres it ¢ I t ( iy ent thie dies { the eul nd 1 t ! 
| 1d 
I ris | ‘ " l \n ‘ l I | reanic I ly ne ep immatn 
, 
Raniety of Hi , ind Ver ne Engi . tate e 1 ( ent n requirements , . Prof »~ FS Lee @ 
7 ) ) ‘ ee} en 
nized it S95. tl Ce} t el l ! ! ind twent phn . eY entar not ' 
n is in its fullest vigor. and ( In nine it Carefu ndu Haldane 
ti ent fullest , ence ft er ! thr ad set t tatute I nd H . nd } | | ’ lied nda 4 
‘ ‘ coric’ ‘ ‘ 
liment | thie aie rT l ( l I ( I state dey tmer Edu N\ « \ ~ @ « my ’ ' V e7 , 
+ ] = +? y y ’ 7 ’ ; } 
I ( eva Ii, ( , I st LD I int ! ‘ mplet ‘ ! rmed ti 
r LYOU ar ed camy I IH oO | the Indust ’ n , , he thy 
} . y ‘ ( rial , ’ ' r { 
| ( ( l ! ( YO] eC! - } t ert ! d the rie 
met w I |? satet ‘ , mer | 
d ) ‘aeeeen uh thee wall ars I; f these 94 a ee ‘ 
ea ryt ! ‘ eh ere ! ilved ) . Mint { na \\ I mn, tiie stand ‘od ! ! 
lhe Present Status of School Ventilation Laws rd ea ( al 
: ‘ 
I rder to obtain I lea Of the present t t 
ly rae n lea O eu eet per minut In Ohio f ed The eo} ’ hile 
t ot ( ent ett | 
‘ A . I s ree red C] ! ae eases nad a i ‘ 
nit it 5 to the 1} i eClals 1 ’ ] 
{ A . 4 & I rail cupane ild emperature ll I | 
state and the data ] sented it ‘ , , , Ala . and \ 
e ¢ t ned ~ re t Sper S ‘ \f ¢ { 
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be permitted to breathe pure air from outside, the ceiling on, or near, the inner wall of the pocketbook, the matter might be dismissed as 
brought in by tubes, but without changing the room. Such a procedure will change the air at one to be settled between public appropriating 


temperature of the air which surrounds their a rate of 10-15 cubic feet per minute per pupil bodies and their own consciences. There is, 


t : a a9 . . 
bac : is no appreciable re and will maintain agreeable and salubrious at however, a still more fundamental, and still 
ef Or. e they continue to breathe the mospheric conditions It is in general the more serious aspect of the case. 
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Janitorial-Engineering Service 


V—Housekeeping—Personal Appearance of School Janitors 


George F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Why the Right Personal Appearance Is 
Important 
Section 1. The Janitorial Service sets the 
housekeeping standards of the school. The 
publie school janitor is to the school what the 
His ability to set 
ip proper standards of right living is a valu- 


able contribution to modern education. 


housekeeper is to the home. 


Cleanliness should begin with the individual, 
and the neat-looking janitor-engineer will find 
his reward in the prompt reaction of the chil- 
dren in their endeavor to follow the example 
he sets them in good personal appearance. And 
while it is impossible for engineers and fire- 
men to avoid becoming dirty at the times they 
must handle coal and ashes and attend to the 
boilers, there is no excuse for remaining so. 
boiler 


pumps, engines, boilers and tools spotless 


room, engine room, 


ly 


By keeping the 


ean, it is a very easy matter to keep clean 
personally. When cleaning boilers, removing 
ashes, and performing other dirty work, over 
ils should be worn, but must be removed, and 
ands and face washed and dress uniform put 
n, before leaving the boiler room. 
It is an old proverb which says: “Fine clothes 


! ) { ” cn oe 
lo not make a fine man. But while it is still 


true that the neatness and cleanliness of a 
man’s clothes and his fine personal appearance 
nay not make him a fine man, nevertheless, 
these outward appearances certainly are a big 


sset. As a general rule, men who are particu 


ar about the cleanliness of their person and 
] ] 


e neatness of their clothes are also particular 
out the condition of the buildings for which 
ney are he ld responsible. 

Care of Face, Hands and Hair 
10n we A janitor should never go about 


sect 


s building or appear in the presence of chi! 


dren, teachers and principal unless his hands 


and face ine clean and his hair brushed. Re- 
spect can be won in no other way. 
Hair cuts should be in order at least onee a 


As boiler room work 


is always dusty 











STANDARD JANITOR’'S UNIFORM 
AS USED IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


and dirty, janitors should wash their hair fre- 
quently. An inexcusable error is to appear be- 
fore teachers or pupils with hair uncombed. 

Shaving should be made a daily exercise, as 
nothing makes one feel and look more unkempt 
than an unshaved face. 

Uniform 

After experimenting with a num- 
ber of uniforms and the use of many different 
kinds of materials, the standard uniform which 
has been adopted and found to be most service 


Section &. 


able and satisfactory for school janitors and 
engineers is as follows: 

Shirt for Fall and Winter Wear: A medium 
weight, all wool, khaki colored shirt is com- 
The regulation U. S. 
Army QO. D. shirt is very satisfactory. One of 
the prime reasons for adopting this shirt is that 
the wearer can 


fortable and serviceable. 


go from a hot boiler room to 
sub-zero out-door temperatures (which often 
happens in the life of a janitor-engineer) with- 
out extra wraps and not endanger his health. 

Shirt for Spring and Summer Wear: A light 
weight shirt of the same kind as worn in fall 
and winter is used. 

Tis A medium sized black bow tie, made 
with an elastic band to hold it in place, has 
proved very popular. This style of tie is worn 
throughout the year. 

Belt A black belt with silver buckle is the 
ion method for supporting trousers. Ex 
posed suspenders are not allowed at any time 
Suspenders may be worn under the shirt but 
a belt must be worn also. As men on duty are 


not permitted to wear coats or waistcoats, it is 


1 


important that this regulation be strictly ob 


served. Nothing so quickly detracts from a 


man’s personal appearance and places the stamp 


of uncouthness upon him as to go about with 
out a coat, but with suspenders showing. To 
wear a vest without a coat is equally bad form. 


Kach man should own two pairs 


Trousers 

trousers so that by wearing them alternately 
they may be kept sponged and pressed at all 
times. Wool trousers of a dark grey color have 
been found to meet every requirement. In se 
lecting the trousers, quality and durability was 
considered as of moré importance than price. 
Cheap trousers will not wear well and will not 
( lean, creased trousers are es 


Good 


washed in a wash tub witl 


stay creased. 
sential for good appearance trousers 
should never be 
soap and water, as after this treatment it be 
comes almost impossible to iron them out prop 
erly; and in many cases they will not fit the 
wearer after such treatment Without well 
fitting trousers, kept clean and well creased, a 
man never looks well-dressed, no matter how 
careful he may be about the rest of his clothes 

Sho 


s: Black shoes should be worn and kept 
vell polished. 
Policeman's Star As school janitors and 
engineers are guardians of valuable publie prop 
erty and of the public peace, they have been 
vested with special police authority The spe 
al policeman’s star should be worn on the left 
breast of the shirt, directly over the heart. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF MATRONS 
AND JANITRESSES 
Care of Hands, Face and Hair 

Section 4 Clean hands and face is neces 
sary requisite for a matron and 
school building. As el 


anitress 1n a 
ildren of school ages are 
greatly impr ssed by the appearance of those 


with whom they come in contact, it is impor 


tant that matrons and janitresses should be 
neat and tidy 


a, 
all times. 


in their person and clothing at 


The hair must be brushed back neatly and 
kept from flying around loosely, and must be 


47 


washed frequently because of the nature of the 
work which has to be performed. 
Uniform 

The dress for a matron and jan 
itress which has been found to give the best 
satisfaction is made of grey Buster Cloth. A 
low-waisted model with white collar and cuffs, 
giving the effect of the Pilgrim style, has met 
with the greatest favor. 


Section 6. 


This sort of dress is 
neat, practical, and simple, and affords the 
matron and janitress an opportunity to appear 
at her best at all times. As her duties are com- 
prised entirely of cleaning work, a change of 
dress should be made frequently or whenever 
it may look soiled. As this uniform is very 
cheap, each matron and janitress can easily 
afford two or more dresses. 

Shoes: Neat. comfortable black shoes should 
be worn and kept cleaned and polished. 

To Be Continued) 


INSURANCE ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The school board at Watertown, N. Y., has 
given considerable attention during the past 
year to the problem of adequate protection of 
the school plant by means of fire and tornado in- 
surance. All of the schoo! buildings have been re- 
valued on the basis of their present sound value. 
Five have been insured on the basis of 80 per 
cent of sound values. A second group of build- 
ings will be insured on the same basis very 
shortly, and all of the school plant will be pro 
tected on the same basis before the year 1927. 

A tabulation of the building costs and of the 
present estimated values indicates that while 
some of the buildings were erected a number of 
years ago, there has been an increase in the 
estimated sound values. The entire school plant 
was erected at a total cost of $967,700, and has 
at this time a total sound value of $1,396,680. 
It is estimated that the furniture in the buildings 
is valued at $118,500, and the books and sup- 
plies at $25,000. The total amount of insurance 
carried is $896,800 and the annual policies, when 
the 80 per cent clause is in full operation, will 
be $4,500 annually. The estimated values of 
the buildings has been approved by the local 
Underwriters’ Association. 








STANDARD UNIFORM FOR MATRONS 
AND JANITRESSES 
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The Work of the School Janitor 


Charles E. Reeves, Ph.D. 
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g Daily Cleaning of Floors 


dur ing 
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erence in time required is significant. The 


time required to sweep a rough floor, all othe 
elements bs ng equal, may amount to more than 
double the time required to sweep a smooth 
Hoo 


+ 


, = 
The amount and kind of furniture contained 
in classrooms is anothe1 element atfecting qual 


tv of results secured and time required for 


performance. Both with a vacuum and with a 
loor brush, the quality of results will be poorer 
ind the time required will be greater Tor a room 


containing furniture than for one containing 


none. As the amount of furniture per room 
s increased, other things being equal, results 


become less ettective and time becomes greate 


Furniture Affects the Sweeping Problem 


The cleaning of rooms containing the to 

wing kinds of furniture were considered 

Single pedestal combination desks and seats 
, 

Four-leg combination desks and seats, 

Four-leg desks with pedesta seats 

Four-leg desks with chairs for seats 


Movable chair desks 


four-leg desks and fou eg sea 
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Have We Fun in Education? 


“Why don’t you let others do this teaching 
business? It is missionary work, cheerless, 
ete.” So George expressed himself to me. 
George is still a young man, but taught two 
or three years before getting out into a business 
where he has become rotund and prosperous. 

Mr. R., erstwhile a board member of mine, 
“After 
twenty years of teaching service I felt I had 
done my share, and so proceeded to get out into 
something which would afford some money and 
pleasure.” 


spoke confidentially in a similar vein: 


These conversational bits would be inconse- 
quential were they not rather typical. Cen 
turies-old is this tradition that he who enters 
the teaching game becomes a_ sacrifice—re- 
nounces the natural pleasures of life for the 
rigors of a life of duty, just as the monk in 
civilization’s twilight said good-by to the world’s 
sunlight when the monastery door closed be- 
hind him. 

A corollary is the feeling, generally accepted, 
that the teacher should get her pleasure, if in- 
deed she is entitled to any, from the knowledge 
that she is serving humanity. Pray tell me, 
why should the teacher’s fun be thus limited, 
and the fun of others have only the sky as a 
limit? Is the teacher the only one who is sup- 
whatever “serving 
humanity means in this instance? What of the 
butcher, the merchant, the banker, the lawyer, 


posed to serve humanity 


the ecarpenter—do they not serve humanity, not 
so directly, but just as surely, as the teacher ? 
hey are not paid from the public treasury, but 
thev are supported by the publie just the same. 
But. reasonable or unreasonable, this sentiment 
The Teacher as a Laugh Producer 

rhe cartoonist delights in depicting the 
teacher, male and female, with long face and 
troubled air, a stickler for details, and entirely 
An educational 
eader suggests that the 700,000 American teach- 


ers should ris« 


devoid of a sense of humor. 


in a mass to protest against this 
“Why shouldn’t the N. E. A. take 


The schoolma’am seems 


} acties 
up?” he suggests. 
to be the only professional woman consistently 


nd constantly caricatured. She is placed in 


} 
} 


Same Class, as a reliable laugh producer, 
th the G. O. P. elephant, the Democratic 
donkey, the reformer, prohibition, and the latest 


nolitical eandidate So, too, the teachers in 
fiction and history have been, in most cases, 
imple souls with narrow and serious minds. 
And the pedagog spoken of by father or grand 
father, is he, or she, not usually some severe, 
martyr-like individual ? 

[here are almost as many philosophies of life 
as there are philosophers. Some are simple and 
easily understood, others complicated and meta- 
physical. But to most of us life is merely some 
thing to be enjoyed so long as we and others 
Otherwise, 
why should the Creator have placed us here? 


ire not injured by our enjoyment. 


Could life in any other light be worth while? 

Every human being, and perhaps every ani 
mal, is entitled to fun in this life. He deserves 
t in his voeation as well as in his avocation. 
No one should be saddled to a profession, trade 
or business, that is all dullness or seriousness. 
(ne should get his pleasure as he travels along; 
not just at certain, stated times, or at life’s 
tutumn or winter time, or entirely in immor 
tality. 

Thousands of our young folk, from colleges, 
normal schools, and high school normal-training 
departments, annually enter the supposedly 
gloomy Many enter 
ith the conviction, explained above, that they 


profession of teaching. 


ire doomed to cheerlessness, so far as their work 
concerned. The girl entrants, many of them, 


Payne Templeton, Kalispell, Mont. 


secretly figure on standing it for a while until 
some Sir Galahad comes out of the west. This 
aroma of prudishness, of gloominess, that per- 
sists in hanging about the profession of teach- 
ing has considerable to do with the admitted 
reluctance of many of our highest-class young 
women and men, especially the latter, to cast 
their lot in it. 

A young man or woman should not enter any 
calling unless he can do so optimistically, with 
light heart and bright face. Unless the field of 
teaching can make the natural appeal of pleas 
urable satisfaction, of a fair chance to enjoy 
the few years one lingers upon this planetary 
speck, it should be shunned, and will be, by 
young folks seeking a vocation. 

Some Rugged Rocks 

Of course there is fun in education, but too 
often it is buried beneath piles of detail and 
trouble. There are features of the profession 
which can hardly be called pleasurable, even by 
a liberal use of the imagination. For instance: 

It is the first day of school for you, the new 
teacher. They arrive, children and many par- 
ents; each boy of any size looks like a Goliath 
or a Bill Hart; curious parents bring squirm- 
ing youngsters, partly to get their children 
started right, and partly to form an impression 
of the “kid teacher”; all that you learned in 
normal school or even in the training school 
seems, for the moment, absurdly useless. 
“Fun?” you ask. “Where is it?” 

It is mid-afternoon and you are tired; your 


head aches; the youngsters are 


‘ 


unusually 
‘squirmish” and restless; both they and you are 
openly hoping for the school day’s end; when in 
pops the principal, a trustee or a parent, ex 
pecting to watch and “observe” for an hour. 
Pleasant, inde ed! 

A beginner in the game, you take a little 
school far up some mountain canyon or out on 
some dry land tundra. The snow piles deep 


and lingers long. Society is searce and loneli 


ness plentiful. When there are fires in your 
school you must make them. The settler’s house, 
where you board and room, is cold and cheer 
less, and the food is plain. Funny—yes, very. 

It is report card time. Your predecessor was 
very charitable in her grading, but you are 
blissfully unaware of that fact. You gave out 
the grades and sent them home blithely. Back 
they come, parents with them, to find out why 
Katherine received 90 last term and only 80 
this. And to save you, you can’t explain satis 
factorily. 

There comes One of those days when disci 
plinary troubles, supervisory and administrative 
demands, parental visits, headaches and other 


ailments, come in waves, pile upon and weigh 





you down. Four o’clock and Friday loom as 
lighthouses, but an impossible time away. On 
such a day you would almost commit murder 
upon anyone who should suggest that you should 
enjoy your work. 

Nor does promotion to an administrative 
position necessarily bring a respite. Perhaps 
you have heard the call of the people and been 
elected to a county superintendency. You feel 
certain that life will be more pleasant, now that 
you can tell others what to do. But don’t be 
too certain. After several rounds with unrea 
sonable county commissioners, an atrocious 
state report or two, numerous appeals to divide 
old and establish new districts, the experience 
of arresting some parents for violation of the 
attendance laws, constant advice from the state 
superintendent and her inspectors that you visit 
all schools and give standardized tests—after a 
few weeks of this you will find that life is not 
exactly a primrose path. 

Or maybe you reach the pinnacle of eduea 
tional suecess and become a county high school 
principal. How lovely! “Now I can rest from 
my labors,” you sigh. Don’t be too certain. If 
you can keep your faith in human nature and 
your job you will be lucky. Then, if ever, come 
miserable days, replete with as many troubles 
and conflicts of personality as there are minutes. 
Above you and behind, in the background and 
the fore, are your eternal bosses, direct and in 
direct: board members, parents, and the frown 
ing multitude of taxpayers. Around you, con 
stantly around you, are the teachers, wanting 
this or that, or both this and that. Beneath 
vou, not always far beneath, are the students 
daring you and all your men to teach them any 
thing. Your office is supposed to be the heart 
of the system to which all bad blood pours to 
return purified and healthy-red. The respon 
sibility of classroom instruction, of a hundred 
student activities ranging from Latin clubs to 
football 


mands, fall directly or indirectly, but surely, 


rallies, of insistent community de- 
upon your narrow shoulders. 
The Pleasant Valleys 
So might we proceed, and the gloom would 


deepen. “Where,” you ask, “is there any fun 


in edueation?” But we haven’t painted the 
whole picture. Remember, please, that every 
vocation has its rugged hills as well as its pleas 
ant vallevs. A black case could be made against 
any calling, and especially against those profes 
sions and trades which, like teaching, deal inti 
mately with the public, and are, therefore, 
fraught with nerve strain and pe rsonality con 
flicts. 

For that matter, each of the gl omy instances 
mentioned above, 1f vou look at it st right, 
has humorous possibilities 

Not a day nor an hour passes in the average 
school without some laughable incident for 
the teacher who is willing to recognize it 
Especially is this true in the teaching of 
younger children who speak what they think and 
are not consciously funny. Joke columns are 
never complete without Johnny’s cute remark at 
the expense of These 
jokes, most of them, can be classed with the 


long-faced teacher 


schoolma’am cartoons they are not actual 


schoolroom experiences—if they were, they 
would not be funny. It is unfortunate that im- 
pertinent remarks which pass as humor im a 
newspaper cannot be tolerated in school 

Jut in any class of young folks the bright 
side of life is uppermost Normal! children are 
all optimism and play; they are naturally happy, 
just like puppies and kittens. To most of them 
the more sordid human motives and passions 
are strangers. It is with such happy material 


that the teacher works—their cheerfulness will 
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The Injustice of Inexperience 


John H. Butler, State Teachers’ College, San Francisco, Calif. 


Last vear a young woman who had just grad 
tated from her state university came to me fo1 
dvice. She had prepared for high school teach 
ne, so she told me. J nodded sympathetically. 

had prepared for high school teaching as a 

une mal 

But it developed that she wanted a position 
n Chicag nd had come to me to find out 


I sadly handed her 
Edu 


Wone got such positions 
letin, issued by the Chicago Board ot 


ition, whieh | happened to have on hand. 


As she read the first part of it her fae 
rightened It, the first par econeerned the 
nimum ‘ hie Would rece ‘ ned sthe 
en nerease she would get—dquite a_ bit 
Love hat she had expected That part of 
etin 1 ech announced that she must 
t competitive examination did not worr) 
er much, for she had graduated from « eo 
honors and is exceptionally Wwe pre 
red si) l is oo) \ edgy | ! l it 4 = 
rie ned But one clause hattered he ‘ 
etations That clause is one that is not pr 
r to Chieago % ne; practica t urge 
n the United Stat puts ! e bull 
, Ion 1 tence i et } siti? 
el 1 t niet! Ke 
Phi pplicant e 4 minations 
“il ' ‘ 
el ed rstrue 
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¢ . ? e! ( 
\ 1 | d t t + « 
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Why Teachers Go to Small Towns 
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Chey = because Lhe cannot yet nt thie 
ties City standards are hig cities unt 
the best nd they usua ea e pest Qf 
lrs¢ Tlie ire eXC¢ 1 ns ft t state! nt 
Sometimes Sima cit rt ! : itt f 
it good teachers stay on in spite ot the offe 
more highly paid position elsewhere. Som« 
ies the Tact that a teachers tan r friends 
even sweetheart ves 1 i maller place 
eps that teacher from n ! n to a better 
sition Sometimes, but ery seldom, small 
ties and towns pay Wages just as good as 
ge cities and have school conditions just as 
( I rit Ln l re ises L iilt de t Ler 
ivs in Sina piace scrimp I OT n 
ficient salarv and doe T more rt than 
rignt just because he o1 he } felt hat 
ssionaries sometimes mention as 
ut the grreat mass I uur best teachers cde 
t stay in cities under thirty thousand. ‘Thess 
es constitute the great training schools for 
t teachers And therein lies the bitte nyus 
( Phi erage norma ( viuate who 
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Many a lawver, or 


City high sehool and. the larger city. 


dentist, or engineer, or doe 


tor, or successful business man, taught in the 
rural schools to earn little mone for college 
expense These young men had no training 
is teachers and of course could get a position 
nowhere « ( Phe ( intr childre n were the 
edueational 7 
Poda Tey ng men do this The demand 
5 me tl elemental school teachers must 
have normal school edueation Thus, it is 
ung women ) now experiment upon the 
country b nd ! intil they get enough 
ene n experlence ind ten hing \ sdom to 
el }) ition In a small town Here they do 
onl vk until the move up again. 
Penalized in Small Towns 
Pha movement is always to. the Cbs A 
eauchets ct pen ed for staying in a 
sini I a rie peha zed HancwaLly because 
Hel i il ) nd ‘ penalized socially 
becaus t thie olish prejudice she must bow 
prejudice that do not touch her in the City 
But let ou et back te 11 ers, dentists, 
doe d tnots I} do not teach rural 
ch ! bore thie te I ! ma el and 
I rn Simce most rT the highe 
protes ‘ 1 post iduate COUTSeS 
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petition point f point. Salary schedules may 
hel Most cities have them Under a salary 
edule 1d teacher is induced to stay be 
cause eve! ear of additional service brings an 
ncrease In pay That is why cities keep the 
good teach they vet But what happens in 
the small town? ‘The first year | taught, I was 
pa d $160 a mont! It was in a town of about 
five thousand inhabitants. The next vear | was 
ven the same Now, so far as teaching effi 
cien vas concerned, | was worth actually 
{ is much the second year, but | did not 
et one cent more At the end of the seeond 
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on of $5 a month if 


| vould eome hack | did not go back. (‘an 
mu blame me’ Cat ou blame the thousands 
if experienced and able teachers who will leave 
the smaller urban and rural communities this 
spring for the cities / At this very moment 
the teachers’ agencies of this country—two hun 
dred odd--are t ! o find positions for the 
many thousands of raw, inexperienced young 


men and women that will be turned out of col 
LCLes ind norma schoois this spring And 
vVhere those openings be? 


Per Capita Costs in City Schools 


Lula 


Per capita costs in our public schools should 
te ibject of interest not only to schoolmen 
but also to the individual taxpayer. An analy 
sis of school expenditures is of special interest, 
since by it it is shown how much money has 
been expended for the various school purposes, 
and just how the school dollar has been dis 
tributed to meet the needs 

Statistical Circular Number 4, which was 1s 
sued in March by the United States Bureau 

f Edueation, presents per capita costs in 195 
city school systems for the school year ended 
June, 192 The special cities presented in this 


chosen because they made the neces 


bution of expenditures required, and 


because thie are located in all sections of the 
ited tate “are may ierefore e vical 

Umi Ss | . { a ty] 

of the country as a whole These cities are 


placed in four g oOups according to their popula 


Phe per ipit costs of this study have been 

mputed upon the basis of the average daily 
attendance in the day schools The length of 
the school year was not considered in this study 
nasmuch as this varies but slightly in the 
cities found in each group 

Items of expenditure have been confined to 


] 


current expenses for maintenance of the schoo 
Systems Interest on indebtedness and other 
expenses of debt service have been excluded, 


expenditures for capital acqui 
ueti 
+} 


Lit’ 


ikew st all 


and 


sifion and Const! on, since these costs vary 


materia among cities from year to year. 


[tems have also been 


ided 


parative costs 


m of plant 


do 


of de preciath 


since such items not affect com 


exe! 


Total current include the eost of 


expenses 


control 


instruction in day schools, op 


eration of plant, maintenance of plant, auxil 
iry agencies, and tixed charges. The cost of 
general control ineludes all salaries and ex 


nenses of business offices, boards of education 


f 


Mae Comstock 


The 


‘ Xxpenses 


of in 
of 


teach 


eost 


ntendent’s office 
] 


lude s 


and thi super 


struction ine salaries and su 


pervisors and principals, the salaries of 


ers, clerks and librarians, amount paid for books 
and supplies used in instruction. Under opera 


neluded the wages of janitors 


tion of plant ine 
and other emplovees, cost of fuel. light. water, 
und janitors’ supplies. Maintenance of plant 


epairs and replace 
for 
health, 


includes expenditures for 1 
Auxiliary 


transportation of pr 


ments weneles cover costs 


Iplis, promotion of 


ools, adult leetures, 


tuition payment to other sch 


uneh rooms, ete | rile r tixed charges “ure in 
cluded expenditures for rent, pensions, and in- 
surance 

At the time the study was made the reports 
of 35 cities having a population of 100,000 and 
more, which has been designated as Group 1, 
were available for use. In a similar study for 


1922. only 30 eities 


In this group were studied. 


In both studis 5, however, We tind that 23 cities 
are identical, which renders it possible to make 
comparisons between costs in 1922 and 1924. 
Che average total cost for education in 192 
for cities in Group 1, is $95.64 per pupil in 
average daily attendance, or an increase of 


10.96 over the average in 1922 Of this $95.64 
total cost in 1924, $3.27 was paid for general 
control; $75.60 was spent for instruction; $9.20 
for operation of plant; $5.31 for maintenance; 
5 for auxiliary agencies, and $1.94 for 





fixed charges. In other words, 3.4 per cent of 


the school do 


ir was paid for general control; 
76.9 per cent was paid for instruction; 9.6 per 
cent was paid for operation of plant; 5.6 per 
cent Wis paid or maintenance; 2.5 per cent 
was paid for auxiliary agencies; and 2.0 per 
cent was paid for fixed charges 
By comparing the per capita costs of indi 
vidual cities with the average per capita cost 
viven here, each city in this Group will be able 
to see how tar its costs vary from the general 


its size the coun 


Nebr... 


total cost, per pupil, of 


of 
Omaha, 


the 
of 


average of all eities in 


try. The city for example, 


reported an average 
1924. It cost 


by $95.64, of 


the group, we find that Omaha spent 1.08 times 


divide this total 


total 


s1O0v su we 


the 


it 


n Omaha average cost 
as much per pupil, per year, or 8 per cent more 


than the average of the group. Continuing the 


computations we learn that since Omaha paid 
for general control, she paid 
1.1 31 more than 
the this For 


struction Omaha paid $78.02 per pupil, or 1.06 


$4.28 per pupil 


times as much, or per cent 


group average for purpose. in 


times the group average, for operation 1.16, 
for maintenance .55, for auxiliary agencies 


1.55, and for fixed charges 1.73 times as much, 
respectively, as the group average. 
In Group Il. cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 


The 


is 


population, 5d Cite s were studied in 1924. 
total this 


ot S7T.OS8 over such costs in 


uverage cost for cities in 


$87.12, an 
1922. The total 


lows: 3.4 per cent was paid for g 


group 
increase ( 
average is distributed as fol 
eneral control; 


17.0 per cent for instruction; 11.1 per cent for 


operation ; $.0 per cent for muintenance; 2.8 
per cent for auxiliary agencies; and 1.7 per 


cent Was paid for tixed charges. 


In Group III, cities of from 
I 


LO,QOU to 380,000 


total cost per pupil is 
f,,}] 


ce) 


he average 


population, t 


$73.90 which is distributed as ows: 3.0 


per 


cent was paid for general control; 77.9 per cent 


was paid for instruction; 11.5 per cent was 
given tor operation of plant; 3.6 per cent was 
paid for maintenance L.Y per cent went for 
auxiliary agencies; and 1.5 per eent was paid 


for fixed charges. 


In (rroup LV, cities of from 2,500 to 10,000 





population, 50 cities were studied. The avei 
age total cost per pupil in attendance is found 
tu be $74.91, of which 5.5 per cent is tor general 
control; 72.5 per cent for instruction expenses; 
13.0 per cent for operation; 3.9 per cent for 
aintenance;, 3.6 per cent for auxiliary agen 
cies; and 1.7 per cent Tor 1 xed charges 

Mr. J. M. McConnell has been reappointed 
as commissioner of education and secretary of 


the state board of education of Minnesota. The 
appointment is for a six-year term which ex 
pires in 1931. Mr. McConnell has been identi 
fied with educational work in Minnesota since 
his graduation from Carleton College. He was 
an instructor in the normal previous to 
his appointment as commissioner of education in 
June, 1919. 


Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, state commissione1 
of elementary schools of California for the past 
two years, has resigned. Mrs. Stanley, who is 
one of the best known educators in California, 
is leaving the office to become a member of the 
faculty of the Chaffey Union High School at 
Ontario, California. 
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The Small Town Principal and His Board 


W. J. Robison 


What are the duties of the principal 4 

This question, were it put to the average 
school board, would probably result in nothing 
more than vague answers. The average board 
feels that there is need of some one at the head 


of the school system and thus hires a man on 


faith that he will fill the bill. The board may 
sueceed in getting a real progressive man, or it 
may get a figure-head. Pe worst of all, i 
vast number of cases, will the members ever 
know the difference? Under our present regime 
there is no clear-cut way for the board to de 
termine the actual accomplishments of its prin- 
cipal. About all the board can do is to check 
carefully on the previous record of the pros- 
pective principal. If he comes highly recom 
mended from a reputable school whose business 
it is to train educational experts, and if from a 
moral and social standpoint and from the stand 
point of managerial ability he comes well ree 
ommended from the communities he has served, 
there is no great risk. 

The first big duty of the board is to get the 
best possible man available to head its school 
system. The next duty is to clearly define the 
ictual working relationship which is to exist 
between the board and its new principal. The 
average board will probably say that the mem 
bers want their principal to preserve harmony 
imong the teachers, maintain discipline, see 
that the teachers do their work well, do part 
of the teaching, do certain clerical work, CtC., 
ew, All of these duties might be cataloged 
is mere routine carried 
out in more or less uniform traditional fashion 

1; 


duties that have been 


for vears. It is true that these duties must be 


fultilled well, and yet the principal who regards 


such as the only work before him, is not going 
to be anything more than a very ordinary asset 
to his board. Both principal and everybody 
else in the community may be perfeetly con 
tented, and at the same time the school system 
may be suffering for want of real progress. 

The principal may have a clear-cut notion 
as to what needs to be done. He may have high 
ideals, understand the true aims of education, 
and yet be restrained from genuine progress 
Vv his board, either because the members do 
not understand what the principal is advocat 
ng, thinking him visionary and unpractical, 
r, they feel that it is beneath their dignity to 
‘confer upon him certain powers which have 
been handed down to them through tradition 
for them to exercise 

Let us assume that the school board has em 


nloved a man in whom it has utmost confidence 


and to whom it is willing to grant the powers 
and responsibilities consistent with this confi- 
dence. In such a situation, what is the most 
important single duty which the principal must 
perform’ My personal contention is that the 
duty is the selection of a competent staff of 
teachers. The competent principal is the only 
to select the 
teachers, and to lead them to carry on the work 
of instruction and to introduce such progressive 
ideas for the improvement of the schools as are 
possible. 


logical person in the community 


In employing teachers and in acting 
as their leader, the principal may earn every 
cent of the salary paid him. 

In selecting teachers, the principal must be 
allowed to cast about for candidates. A good 
plan is to permit him, during the spring 
months, to make a trip for a few days to inter 
view prospective candidates and to visit them 
in the schools where they are teaching. Rea 
sonable time and reasonable expenses should be 
allowed for such work. It is not well for the 
school board or the principal to depend upon 
local candidates, or upon such as are living 
near enough to visit the principal or the school 
board, 

The principal may be of considerable service 
in relieving his board from the pressure of 
eleeting friends of intluential people in the 
When the 
members of the school board can tell the local 
community that 


community to teaching positions. 
candidates are selected, or 
nominated solely by the principal on the basis 
ot their merit, 
avoided. 


considerable difficulty can be 


The determination of school policies and the 


development of plans for the internal manage 
ment of the schools are problems which few 


members of school boards appreciate. The de 


tails of such policies and plans should be en 
tirely in the hands of the principal and should 


be considered elements upon which the prin 


cipal’s success is built. The principal is the 


person to whom the school board must look for 
success in instruction. If he is not the most 
competent person to select the teaching staff, 
he assuredly is not the right person to be 

trusted with the direction of this staff, once it 
has been secured. Every principal who is pro 
gressive has policies and plans for improving 
the school. It is easy to understand that he 
cannot get the best work from his teachers, 
particularly in the matter of improvements and 
experiments unless the members of the teaching 
staff understand that he is actually in authority 


and that they cannot hold themselves indepen 
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dent or aloof of his directions and plans. The 
teacher who owes her appointment to a mem 
ber of the school board is likely to assume an 
unfortunate attitude in her relations with the 
principal, unless she indeed is a very superior 
person and has a very deep sense of duty. 

In all of its funetioning, the school board 
of the average small town gives the best service, 
even in business matters, when it establishes 
policies and leaves the execution of details 
the hands of the principal and of the secretary. 

In most small towns, a board of three mem 
bers is more efficient, in the main, than a 
larger board. A board of three or five that can 
operate without any standing committees is a 
blessing in itself because it will almost in 
evitably confer executive functions upon the 
principal. 

There is a growing tendency toward making 
the principal the executive head of the schools 
and of entrusting to him more than the mere 
supervision of the teachers. This tendency is 
responsible more and more for professionalizing 
the principalship. In fact, there are many 
communities where the principal is handling 
the business affairs of the school distriet for 
the secretary just as he 
tional affairs. 


handling the educa 
A competent principal ought to 
know as much about the business affairs of the 
school as does any member of the board. 

It is desirable that the principal be present at 
every meeting of the board with the privilege of 
speaking and of taking part in al! the discus 
sions. The school laws do not permit him to 
vote, but this is a minor matter as compared 
with the influence which he can and should 
exert in guiding the members of the board. 

The small town principal should be the edu 
cational leader of his community, of his teach 
ing staff, and of the school board. If he is not, 
it is because he is incompetent or is restrained. 
If the former reason obtains, he has no busi 
ness to continue in office. If he is competent, 
the school board may very well give him the 
opportunity of conducting the affairs of the 
school, subject to their approval and guidance 
Vy contention Is that the average school board 
in the small town can do no better than give 
the principal full authority in the handling of 


the school. 


The board of education of New York City 
has leased approximately 60,000 square feet in 
a large building on West Fifty- fourth Street, 
Manhattan, at a rental of $45,000 for a supply 
depository. The board has asked the city board 
of estimate for an additional appropriation to 
pay for the first year’s rental of the premises. 

It is planned to use the five upper floors of 
the building for the storage of books and 
supplies of the school system. The basement 
will be remodeled for use as a garage and auto 
motive repair shop for the department’s motor 


cars. 

















A Simple System of Cost Accounting for School Transportation 


George Howard, Jr., Director of School Organization, Department of Education, North Carolina 
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School Budgets and Budget 


II Classification of Budget Laws 
Wallace Emerson, Paso Robles, Calif. 


In discussing the state laws on budget pro prising tive states, or practically 10 per cent of 
dure ve shall try to classify them in accord the total. 

nee vith the principles laid down in the pore In (‘lass [1] (states pre seribing an itemized 
sus article. We shall find it very difficult, statement for certain political divisions only) 
vever, Inasmuch as there are mat excep ve have: IXansas, (estimate required of county 


n to n\ erouping that mav be rid Phere higt school boards only), Michigan (cities), 
i the question ol! detin tor Just what MI ss ssIppl separate districts only), Virginia 
es a state law mean when it speaks of the cities only itemize), Washington (not item- 
leet Does the word in one state law carn ized in districts Wiseonsin (union high 

e same significance as in another state law schools only; no estimate at all for others). 

We find the terms budget temized state In all, six states, or 12! » per cent, fall in this 


va \ ay budgets 14 Ve eons dey These a In ( uss lV In vhiel the states preseribe 


deet roper, our cClassifieation w natura in estimate without itemization) we tind: Ar 

nto five groups kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 

Rirat rh states prescribing in itel ed Nebraska, Nev Mexieo, and Utah. Kight 
do yr estimate tor | sc] | distriets on tates in all, or 16% per cent, 

me the possibl exception of the one In Class VY states demanding neither esti 

{ ) vest cities in the state), and. pre mate nor statement) we have Georgia, North 

! thre } ot ten atiol at east 1) Ota’, Sout Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and 

the 7 nimum te e « ered Wyomit seven states n all, or 14% per 

Q e states preseribir » itemized cent. It must be noted that while these states 

‘mae paren +] demand no estimate, itemized or unitemized, 

ge te aa ‘errs " mers thy does require an annual itemized report 

: ; ae , el 1 ! ait n pr icticall every Cast 

: Py ; ? ( ti? t determine Tie reason TO! 

see ‘ , ence of budget law e fail 

n due to geograp! 


: evory. here t properis belongs, we 
reseribed | tt : nad f n Ni Kngland, Middle Atlantie, an 
: Alahay receipt , ‘ |? \| rift tes, and in addition, two 
( ey ( Man d d the Mississippi Vall thoug! 
‘ w eee \ ee pron classed as a Mid 
e), N ( UV \ 
) () “ | ! ral b 
| ) | ) : 
; \\ \ Mid-Weste1 or Mississippi Valle 
‘ / rey esented 
: : i the atoup of viatex daiand 
, do not preseribe 
et To ‘ Cs \ os lass 
1] ! | f Mid 
1 oat se ; ‘dont 
| ) 
s Georgia nd Sout 


\ ( (oy 1} nd ‘Ts ul 
| ed Stat ; { \\ ” | ! cle n this grouping 
( 1\ Arkansas. | ! :, Indiana 
cuabeeah : \ Ne New Mexico, and Utah, we 
| | ‘ ‘ ‘ | extreme na sAln pling Tron 
' \ England, Middle Atlantic, and West 
( | cit 1 sf ( I ( ti Hl ] ‘ pers nrawe drawn 
Od me} } t \I Sit} V ( nea M dd We = 
} t De ett 1 thie tat I a l 
| e states 11 rl ah M 
( te board o po ) <a a. 


té t 7 niment tron thie nt t tiie 
— Manne: ts. Mor N 
: 4 : rik ! ‘ reg nimigration 
l e, Pem Rhode Island,' and . 
: } I'¢ nat 1 expected to iffect 
‘ t 1 edure ¢ tind tates ! } the 
? ’ 1 T 
I | ea LO. rl element na 
’ , t 1 ne ttle ry ne 
17 4 
| ( Vy \ 2 r thie i 3 oT 
l a: pet ; ‘ SeTLCE ot the negre I the 
a ~ rik ak \| n t ‘ ! ( | ;: neithel ean thre 
\ 7T } 1} nt I ‘ : at enter nt the 
" I | «| ( t ~ ( cle elop 
INC ~ ( ‘ would 
" , , | ; lefinite budget 


Procedure 


procedure and the newer states to lack this: or 


we might expect more willingness to add inno 
and a 


] 
ode! 


vations on the part of the 
l 


newer states, 


clinging to traditiona practices in the 
states, 


As al 


tions we 


matter of fact, in each of the eclassifiea 


find both the very old and the 


very 
new states, both the well se ttled and the spars ly 
settled i 
that 


° 1 
It Is a curious tact, however 


] 


states. 


the states having a large corporation tax, 


also schools 


require a 
Qutside of 


budget tor the pub te 
that fact, there seems to be little of 


the eeonomic element entering into the itua 


tion, as we find industrial states in all but Class 


7; and we 


Carolina, 


might so class Vi rmont and Sout} 


inasmuch as they are industrial as 
well as agricultural] 
Local Responsibility for Budget 


Making 
When we turn to the question of who is 


sponsibie for making the 
ditferent 


heads. 


state lLHWSs, Vi ma rrouy 


(rura 

It Te eel 1 | 1 ? ! tiie 
districts ere ‘ d t " meetit ’ 
ea ts I re 1 t l ae | I I f 
iv In pract ter, 1 
boards of edueatior ( 
make thie bud et 

Second, onl ne state in the | ! ke 
the eount ly nte! ent I bie Tor 1 
ng the budget The stat \ i mt 
ol n county d district el Phe la 
d es not ipp 1 t ( ‘ " 
practice the Iperintend t por I 
ma thie t ‘ ( ! ! 
’ tT} — T ‘ ‘ 

hird, the disty 
a resp sible l t hig 
{ ’ . , \ , 

{ , ntendent 
sible), Arizona, At 
Connect E 2 I Inia | 
Kansas | Lou 

ina, Ma \l ' Mi n, M 
nesota, M . Mor \ \ 
New Hamy \ \I 


in ind 
| 1 An ites - 
tal number, belor | 
gh board r"¢ Spor ( 
ri 1 ! = \M I I | 
Montana, and Ida eount 
| 4 ‘ ; ; a | 
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When we come to a consideration of who is 
responsible for the final approval of the budget, 


we come to the most important part of the laws 


governing budge ts; for as has been pointed out, 
he who controls the finances controls the polices 
We might classify the approving bodies as: 

First, political ; 

Second, non-political ; 

Third, professional 


above 


lime 


There would be some quarrel with the 


classification, for { s hard to draw the 


For example, the county superintendent may 


. ' 
a professional man, whereas 
of 


professional ( 


regard himself 


in a large number of cases he must necessity 


he 


boards mas 


more political than ounts 


fall 


under the same classification, as 


board of education, the cit) 


stats 


doe s the state 


council, and the superintendent, the 


ety 
()y 


ecouneil being probably the 
hand, the 


somewhat professional (and in Ca 


most polit ical 


tne other state board ot education 


nay he lifoy 
local boards of edu 


least 


sO), while the 


at 


nia is highly 


cation are in theory not political, 


hard]; 
That 


i] 
superintendents, 


though real sense ot 


the 


professional in the 


word. would leave us, then, the city 


business manage financial 


the 


as falling under professional 


the 


officers, etc., 2 
group. But since budget is not in any case 


finally approved by such officers, this classifica 
tion fails to do us any great amount of good. 


A second  b 


under two 


tion which might be used 


assinca 


also comes general headings 


First, executive 


Nel cond, legistative tx 


It is again hard to draw re T e are un 
able to determine whether or not a eit com 
mission acts in its executive capacity or its 
legis! tive capacity when appre ne the budget, 
ind some question could be raised as to whether 
the county board or the state board functions 
similarly. We shall, therefore, not attempt any 
hard and fast classification, but \ group 
unde r seven heads according 1 the ofthe al re 
sponsibility, regardless of the functions 

(rroup | neludes those stat here thre 
budget is approved | the county superinte 
dent. This is limited to Maryland; and legal 
the county superintendent in Maryland has ad 

ry powe nl The responsibility in prac 
Tree howeve1 seems TO be his 
(3) ul 1] me de the states ere the bud t 
ipproved | the county board Alabama, 
Kentucky, \ arvland, Minnesota n he ird 
cts in unorganized territor I , North Ca 
tin Oh county board of budget commis 


ahoma oe 


unty excise 
gir } ad sftricts Kight tates, or 16° pe 
cent. then. hold the county board responsible 


(rroup IIi comprises the states where the 


budget is approved by the city coune Main 
cities Onis Massachusetts, Mie} ivan eities 
f the first and second class above 10,000 

mly), Mississippi, and Virginia (cities). In 


the City ecouneil le 


IV pr 
supe rintende nt 


the 


al by 


includes only 


\ ide s tor 
This 


county 


the 
Maryland 
commissioners ) 


the 


appro\ state 


(jointly with 


Group V_ provides for approval by state 


hoard of edueation Delaware, New Hamp 
shire in Case of al state aided schools only ) 
Group VI includes the states whe re approval 


town meeting x 


Minnesota 


by annua required Maine 


(towns (common school districts 


only Nebraska, Oregon (rural districts only, 
not county units nor cities), Arkansas. Conneec 
ticut, Idaho rural districts Kansas rural 


vr ungraded), Michigan (to 
New York 


of these states we find a hang-over from 


ind union ¢ vVnship 


districts only and 
In all 


the New 


noticeable 


England town meeting, and it is rathe 
that rity at the New 
found to have existed 


in a ma} least, 


England influence can be 


in the early history of the state, even where 
not located near the New England group 
( i perintendent hall approve 
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BUDGETS 


Class I—Prescribe itemized budget and a form of itemizatior 
Class II—Prescribe itemized estimate, but no particular form 
Class Il1I—Prescribe estimate for certain districts only 
Class 1V—Prescribe estimate without itemization 
Class V—Demand neither estimate nor statement 
Group VII, requiring approval by the boards Question II. Are budgets filed with the state de 
¢ . , ; . partment, either in accordance with the state law or 
) education A abama (Tor cities) Arizona by ruling of the state board? 
alif + ee ; ] | “ee . A By law Alaska, Delaware Kentucky, Louisi 
California (in practice, at least; the aw 1s ana, Maryland, New Mexico, New Jersey (inspected 
somewhat amb ruous, and place S approval in locally by state officials) North Carolina, Rhode 
; : Island rennessee, West Virginia (for state aid), 


the hands of 
Florida 


Illinois, 


the county Ssuy rintendent), ( 


rado, , Idaho (cities and rural 


} 
SCHOOIS ), 


Indiana township 


board), lowa, Kansas counts nigh school 
boards), Louisiana, Kentuck: ‘ities of the 
first four classes), Michigan (cities of the third 
Class Minnesota ndependent districts Ni 
Hampshire eXce} I te aided towns and 
district Ore ’ nties nd cities 
fers n erit st t mec ng called for th 
purpose, but the d apparent has the i 
cial authority Penns ! Uta Washing 
tor West \ rei W isconsit I Ilo! I 
schools o1 Nebraska ! ties except 
Oma ind Lit nm ow re under spe 
There are t exceptions to be noted Ni 
Jerse cit rd of s¢ ol estimate 
s made up of two member the board of edu 
cation appointed { d nd two met 
bers appointed D I ron citv ecouneil or 
tv board of finance: Phere e four members 
n all, and this body has final control over th 
budget 
New Mex i State Educational Budget 
\uditor, who is appointed by the county com 
missioners I] applies to all the cities and 
districts in the state nd this dy has final 
i horit I ses 
\s in the question of the presence or absenec 
of budgets e are able to find no tstanding 
factors, geographic, economic, or racial affect 
ing these budget laws Nor does the question 
OT trad tion seem to enter into the matte 
Before elos ng the quest4aon otf state laws on 
udgeting, it will be of interest to summarize a 
questionnalre Exhibit B) sent to all of the 


state departments as follows 


repl es were 


Question 1 | 1 standard budget form used for all 
cities ind districts n reporting te the state depart 
ment 

r} replies are grouped as follows 

4 States having a uniform standard budget forn 
for all public schools in the state Arizona Alaska 
California, Colorado, Delaware Florida, Idaho, lowa 


Indiana (except townships), Kentucky 
I I 


Marvland 


Louisiana (not 


compulsory) (except Baltimore) Minne 
sota (with privilege o some modifications) Nevada 
New Hampshire New Jersey New Mexico North 
Carolina, Oregon, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania (form 
suggestive but not mandatory thede Island, South 
Dakota lennessee Utah, Virginia, Wyoming, Wash 
ington (recommended but not Inandatory), West 
Virg I i 

B State reporting no uniform or standard budget 
form Alabama Arkansas Connecticut Illinois 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, Michi 
gan, North Dakota, New York, South Carolina. Ver 
mont, Wisconsin 


he States not 


Nebraska 


replying Georgia, Missour 


Maing 


| hus 


budget 


we see that 30 states use a standard 


form, fourteen do not; and four are un 


iccounte d for 


Nevada 


interesting 


In connection with this group = 
to note that Nevada schools file their budget 
with the deputy state superintendent New 
Hampshire hies bud et onl vhe! 1 ns ire 
rided by the states; W \ n es witl 
fhe s te tax ¢ Hiss I 

B ] e boa g I low Utal 
Virg i 

( I ] i \ l Al insas Cali 
I ( I 1, Ind i, Minnesota, Nevada 
O} se of stat d Oreg Oklahon 
M ‘ vy Il s 1’ va Ss th Da 
ke \ Was Wis ! 

4) 111 I her for 1 witl 
t] 0 f that 
require ret ‘ t ow g penalize 
| r 


Ke New Jt \ ( vy Mex 
Kl I i \ \ W \ ginia 

B N ‘ t \ | | ldal Ma | 
New Il ! 1 | \ rt 

Ouest 1\ I f ‘ gy 
\ I ‘ Z Ll pe 
low IN I ! t for the 
budy New J New Mey ) } Pennsy 
\ ‘ rs L I evs 
fey } ‘ } " d 
T I \\ t Virg 

Quest I \ Lane pend 8 
gainst he budget 

r following st t expend ires ag 8t 
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GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, MONTEZUMA, GA William J. J. Chase, Architect, Atlanta, Ga 
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SIDE ELEVATION OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING, DULUTH, GA William J. J. Chase, Architect, Atlanta, Ga 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE SCHOO BUILDING, DULUTH, GA 
Willian J ;.. cH ‘ Architect Atlant GC 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING, DULUTH, GA The building is equipped with standard plumb 
William J. J. Chase Architect Atlanta, Ga , 
ny, steam heating, and fan exhaust ventilatior 
The building proper cost eleven and one-third 
cents per cubie root tor constructior 
- 4 i. . 
Community Use of School Buildings 
Denver, Colo. Double duty schoolhouses 
are In operation under a new policy of the board 
Rae of education, giving to thousands of citizens the 
3 ' n benefits of the equipment of the various build 
j ing’s. 
» ae corr In planning tne chools of the present build 
1 ing program, their use for a part of the time as 
j community centers was kept constantly in mind 
During the month of March 12,680 person 
ised the various school buildings, and since the 
first of the year, the various groups had a tota 
attendance of 42,962. This was in addition t 
the meetings of the parent-teachers’ associatiot 
for which no charge is mad 
Construction work will be begun shortly o1 
the Lincoln and Wells schools at Canton, O { 
These two buildings are the largest on this 
- year’s building program and will cost $800,000 
=, The Lincoln school will have 20 to 25 classrooms, 
‘ an auditorium and a gymnasium. The Wells 
school, which will be smaller, will have less thar 
= ec a dozen classrooms 
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The city of Woodstock, Illinois town of 
§,.000 inhabitants, boasts one of the sutstand 
ng vrade school systems of the middle west for 
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The Business Officials’ Convention 
at Kansas City, May 18-22 


The tacit acceptance of a principle is some- 
times as important as the papers and resolu- 
tions of a convention of professional men 
and women. At the fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials the silent sentiment, as well as the 
frequently expressed opinion of _ individual 
members, concerning the relations of the super- 
intendent and the business department of the 
schools proved to be in every way as important 
as the program of the papers and the business 
transacted by the organization. Briefly put, the 
sentiment which prevailed was to the effect that 
the business officials of public schools of the 
United States aim first and always, to promote 
the primary interests of the schools and thereby 
promote the educational needs of the American 
child. They recognize the superintendent of 
schools as the chief executive official of the 
school system, and they seek no recognition in- 
dependent of, or superior to, the superintendent. 
They do insist, however, that they are expert in 
their respective fields of work—as_ business 
managers, architects, purchasing agents, ac- 
countants, auditors, and superintendents of 
buildings—and they should be accorded full 
consideration as trained and experienced ex- 
perts. 

To summarize the convention in a paragraph, 
it may be said that under the leadership of 
President R. M. Milligan of St. Louis, the Asso- 
ciation enjoyed a program which was notably 
strong in discussing fundamental problems of 
school planning and construction. Kansas City 
proved its right to the slogan, “the heart of 
America” by the lavish hospitality provided by 
the committee headed by Mr. J. H. Brady. Thi 
attendance approached the two hundred mark, 
with many new faces scattered among the older 
familiar ones. The spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness and goodfellowship was exceeded only by 
the seriousness with which members attended 
and took part in meetings and round tables. 

Speakers at conventions of professional edu- 
cators have emphasized in recent years the 
factual basis of their administrative programs 
and the rapid passing of mere opinion as the 
guide for their undertaking. The Associatior 
of School Business Officials is painfully insis 
tent upon facts and figures in its papers and 
discussions, and it is necessary at each succeed 
ing convention for at least one member to aris¢ 
and remind the group that the purpose of re 
counting personal experiences, of describing 
local methods and devices, and of comparing 
costs, etc., is entirely for bringin 
principles of business management of 
the several departments of budgeting and a 
counting, purchasing, building construction and 
maintenance, etc. Successful methods and satis 
factory experiences cannot be applied generally, 
or in particular, except in so far as they involve 
correct principles of administration. 


2 out correct 


chools 1! 


The great majority of the business officials 
have a correct conception of the term “economy” 
as applied to education, and are genuinely striv 
ing to make buildings, supplies, ete., contribute 
to educational efficiency with the least waste. 
Where the saving of money seems to be over- 
emphasized, it is largely due to the fact that 
the educational claims have not been made suffi- 
ciently clear to justify themselves or the school- 
men have been positively incompetent. The 
great fight which is being made for economy is 
directed against proven waste and against high 
prices quoted by building contractors and supply 
men, never against furnishing what the schools 


genuinely need and ask for educational pur- 
poses. 

There exist in the United States today the 
widest differences in the school laws and in local 
practices of the business administration of 
schools. The convention, in its round tables 
especially, showed the great need for greater 
uniformity in the statutes by which it will be 
possibie to establish at least minimum standards 
for financing schools, for planning and con- 
structing schoolhouses, for accounting and 
auditing, for purchasing and_ distributing 
supplies, and for handling all the other numer- 
ous details of school business matters. There 
are on the business side of school administra 
tion, as many and as complicated problems as 
there are -on the educational side, and there is 
every need for carrying forward the work of the 
National Association of School Business Officials 
with greater vigor and with greater considera 
tion of scientific method than ever. 

The First Session 

The first session on Tuesday, May 19, was de- 
voted to addresses of welcome from Hon. A. I. 
Beach, Mayor of Kansas City, and Mr. D. M. 
Pinkerton, President of the Board of Education. 
The, response made by Mr. William Dick, of 
Philadelphia, touched upon the importance of 
the convention in solving the tremendous grow- 
ing problems of managing school business 
affairs, of erecting and maintaining school 
buildings, and of accounting for school funds. 

Mr. R. M. Milligan reported in his presidential 
address, that the Association has grown during 
the year and that a number of problems of 
policy are pressing for solution in order that the 
Association may further grow and extend its 
influence. He urged that the financial stability 
of the organization be strengthened and that a 
plan of publicity be developed for carrying the 
work of the Association into official circles and 
for spreading the results of its committee work 
He urged that a special section be established 
for the members who are particularly interested 
in the problems of smaller cities. The work of 
he Association through its reports, papers, and 
discussions should reflect the spirit of research 
and truth. There should be broad discussion of 
all papers and constructive criticism. 

The report of Secretary John S. Mount, and 
of Treasurer G. W. Grill, reflected a very satis 
factory condition of the organization in respect 
to membership and funds. Mr. John H. Brady, 
official host to the convention, discussed the 
commercial exhibits and repeated the 
welcome to the conventio1 


nearty 


The Afternoon Session 


Hon. F. B. Edmonds, member of the Board 
if Education of Toronto, Ont., opened the after 
noon session with a descriptive paper on the 


econdary technical schools which have been 
established in Toronto to provide vocational in 
struction in the community. 

Mr. J. S. Mullan, secretary of the Board of 
Education at Rochester, N. Y., presented an 
extended paper, describing the very successful 
method of handling supplies and equipment i 
Rochester. The essential point of difference in 
the Rochester plan consists of making the dis 
tribution of materials once each ten weeks, and 
of storing all materials in the respective school 
buildings rather than in a central warehouse. 
Mr. Mullan’s paper will be presented in full in 
the July issue of the JOURNAL. 

or. 3. Holy, head of the Division of Re 


search and Statistics, St. Louis, took th place 


of Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, in a discussion of 
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Economies Resulting from Progressive School 
Planning. Dr. Holy argued that economy in 
school building construction and planning result 
entirely from a careful study and adaptation of 
the school] building to the functions for which 
it is planned, and from a careful consideration 
of details for the purpose of eliminating waste 
in space, construction, and operation. The 
school building must be entirely fitted to the 
school program, in the adaptation of every 
classroom and special room to the type of in- 
struction to be carried on. There must be con- 
sideration for the full use of every room during 
the maximum number of periods of each school 
day. Dr. Holy illustrated by graphs of typical 
school buildings, the waste which occurs from 
rooms which are larger than necessary, and 
from careless preparation of daily programs 
through which rooms are idle during period 
after period in each week. Dr. Holy argued 
that shops, cloak rooms, classrooms, in fact all 
types of rooms, should be studied intensively to 
elim.nate waste space. The size of each build- 
ing should be determined on the basis of the 
optimum number of students who will use each 
department to capacity. Buildings should be 
fireproof as a measure of ultimate safety and 
economy. 
The Tuesday Evening Session 

On Tuesday evening, the Association resolved 
itself into a round table for the discussion of 
accounting and general administrative problems. 
Mr. George F. Womrath acted as chairman and 
led in the discussions. The architects and 
superintendents of buildings held a_ sectional 
round table on building problems. 

The Meetings of Wednesday, May 20th 

Mr. A. H. Bell of Gary, Indiana, opened the 
Wednesday morning session with a paper on 
Correct Accountancy for city school systems 
He argued strongly for accounting on _ the 
accrual basis in place of the commonly accepted 
method of recording an item of expense after it 
has been actually paid. He urged that every 
school system set up a method of depreciating 
school property and equipment on an annual 
basis in accordance with well established depre- 
ciation rates, as applied to buildings and various 
types of equipment. He argued that an inter 
est charge should be made in keeping costs, in 
order that facts concerning imputed as well as 
at tually paid interest be established. School 
property should be carried on the books at 
actual cost less depreciation, and no considera 
tion should be given in accounting to replace 
ment value, etc. There is no market for school 
buildings and their contents, and school autho1 
ities need have no fear that figures which they 
base on actual values will have an effect on their 
insurance, which is estimated at 
value. 


replacement 


Mr. Bell made a good point when he argued 
hat capital outlay items must be definitely 
inderstood, so that consumable items are not 
arried on the book There can be no com 
figures in school accounting, unless 
omparable units are first established, which 
will be uniformly used and understood by school 
iuthorities. The pupil hour cost is the simplest 
fundamental basis of all school cost accounting. 
He concludes as follows: 


parable 


Schoe iccounting can be put on a sound basis if 

we have the will Other departments of the chools 
e constant mpre rt We hould surely desire 
vivancement in the busing department If we are 
vivance the basic | neiples of cost accounting 

be emploved Many pr ces are now in vogue 

ded down from tw y to thirty years ago, before 
ence of accounting was developed in this cour 


ibandoned if we are to maks« 


It was brought out in the discussion which 
followed that interest charges cannot be com 
puted in figuring school costs in a number of 
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recommendations which 
of 


social, and commercial bodies, asking for addi 


INITIATIVE ADMINISTRA- 


time t 


from 


The 


time come to boards education from civic, 
tions to the school plant, moditications in the 


courses of studies, or changes in the teaching 
personnel, occasionally raise the question as to 
where the schoo] 
affairs ought to be lodged 


The publie has the right at all 


initiative in administrative 


times to sug 
gest, recommend, or petition the school authori 
innovations as 
It is al 


ties for such departures and 


may be deemed desirable or necessary 


within of such authority to 


Ways the province 
grant or dens requests as the conditions may 
warrant. 

The real question involved here, to our mind, 


is whether the board of education has failed to 


anticipate desirable departures and with a 


lethargy awaits prodding at the hands 
before taken. If 
board with 


chronie 
of its constituency 
that be 


a lack of 


action 1s 


true, such mav be charged 
initiative. 

An Illinois newspaper mn discussing the ques 
initiative in school administrative af 
board of 


prodded and if you want the bond issue you go 


tion ot 


fairs quotes a education member as 


having said: never act unless we are 


out and get the signatures to a petition. Then 
we will submit the question to the voters.” 


In 


schools, 


This quotation denotes a wrong attitude. 
the the 
the position of the board ot education must be 
the athrmative It 


matters atfecting welfare oft 


decidedly in must assume 


the leadership. It must be first to 


the 


the propose, 


and then let constituency dispost The 


same newspaper above quoted further SaVs 


“When 


fore the 


sc 100] district eome be 


vith 


patrons of a 
board of education a pe tition for 
the 
the improve 


tritl 


is accepted by 
that 


building improvements, it 


public as a matter of fact, 


ments are needed and that the school is a 


behind the advanced standards set in modern 


educational affairs 


“The peculiar part of it all is that it is for 
ever the school patrons who are suggesting 
these things to the board which itself ought to 
furnish the leadersl lp in chool matters. It, 
as the governing school body of the citv, should 


know what improvements are needed and when 


Yet as the 


they are needed. public hears of 


these requests Tor new schoo! buildings and ad 
ditions they invariably come trom the patrons 
of those distriets and not from the board itself 
‘Immediately vhen one of the requests comes 
n the board besti itself and examines its 
nances. The decision may be eithnet i 
Thus initiative and board members] )) ppeat 
to be strangers.” 
The average board education, however, 1s 
i) eng! sed t responsi} tle ind 
( T s not 1c} ne ma nat rT) s to the 
1 I 3; that are high V ae rabpie, lit iso KNOWS 
I nel l Viiat | nad T 
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administrative body are not always either prac 
tical or possible of fulfillment. 

It is more often the case that the local school 
the 


treasury 


authorities are more progressive than, in 


judgment of taxpayers, the public 

warrants. 
SLEEPY HOLLOW SCHOOL BOARD 

ELECTIONS 


no doubt that whenever an election 


members 


There is 


ot schoo! board is conducted In con 


nection with the regular municipal election the 
former will 


But, 


not receive the attention it deserves. 


where a school board eleetion is staged as 


the sole 


political event of the day it ought to 


receive the discriminating attention of a voting 


eonstituency, 


In Various sections of the eountry, however, 


irises the complaint that the public is apathetic 


to school interests and that the school board 
elections draw but a nominal vote. A recent 
issue of the Courier published at Waterloo, 


in discussing this apathy, 
“It is a that in 
little 


lowa, SuaVS: 


curious fact commu- 
id to 
one of the most important elective othees, that 
the board of As a 
rule, a great uproar and hurrah is made about 
the ofhce of 


violent 


most 
nities comparatively attention 1s pa 


of member of education 
councilman, with 
the 
the 


tilling mavor or 


perhaps discussions of ‘issues’ of 


the campaign, apparently on theory that 


the incumbents of these positions have consider 


able contro! over the destinies ot the Commu 
nits lo be sure they do have a deal of control, 
not only over the municipal policies, but also 


board ol edu 


guidance ort the 


But the 


ntrusted Wit! Tie 


ovVvel Thre publie 


purse 
cation s 


whole youth of the community, not to mention 


1 1 
} 


the expenditure of a very considerable 


portion 
taxation.” 
Sleepy Hollow 


Snohomish, 


funds raised by 


ot thre 

Another ery to a vaken a 
constituency 
Washington The 
“There il school ¢ 
member will be 
We know 


nouncement of the 


school somes from 


Tribune of that city says 
ection here 
board oft 
the 


tre 


WIL be when a me 


placed on the educa 


because rT 


board, 


might 


this otheial an 


tion. 


but ym the talk 


concerning it, one think there never was 


such a thing as a school election in Snohomis! 
That may mean either one of two things; the 
people are 0) vel] sat stied with thie Wav schoo 


affairs are being run that thes don’t care to 


1 


exert themselves to a pont of changing then 
mr the simply do not care what the personn 
of the board is. No matter which is the ease, it 
is well not to let an election run itself Sure! 
some people of Snohomish are interested in the 


] 
SChOOtsS 


Phis 


Is What the Des Moines, Lowa, ¢ apitol 


said before the reeent school eleetior “Tn 
theory, it 1s a good thing to Keep the sel ~ 
tree trom connection with the general run of 
polities, but there is no net gain from 
separation when qualitied voters fail t te 


And here 1s What t 
‘The Des 
Tit d ind 


teen 


The othe! i 


thousand as the total vote 


proximately fiftv thousand quali 


the city of Des Moines. Even at the city ele 
tor ear ago, To. t thousand votes ere 
Cust Now that the decision has been made 
there 3 very reat interest in the school elec 
tion But while there was still an opportunity 


fo participate in the decision, some thirty-two 
thousand qu ilitied voters served notice b the 
absence from the 1) 3 that the were 
nditferent as to the outcome 


In attempting to arouse the constituen to 
articipate in a recent local school election, the 
Pacoma, Washington, Ledger said “If there 
Was pl te corporation with propert valued 
it m ms otf do nd busily engaged ir 
spending more in betterments, not to speak of 
fl nn i Operath cost ot ipproxim i 
&? OOO OOO, te ato } lers \ ild hye r ceed 
ngiv ecaretul to see to it that the proper rt 


of directors should be selected. In the case ot 
this publie corporation usually not ten per cent 
of the stockholders would take the trouble to 
vote at elections for director.” 

While the apathy of the small cities named 
is by a general condi 
that there are 


Where the in 


no 


no means indicative of 


tion, it nevertheless does mean 


towns similarly afflicted. 
the 


mans 


ertia even affects local hewspapers one 
the 


on the outside will learn of the extent of 
public 


indifference in school affairs. 
It is probably much better to have a spirited 
full 


which 


school eleetion fight in whieh a vote is 


polled, than a tame affair in but tew 


participate, 
THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 
NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 
In recent years some remarkab 
that guide the 
superintendent have been effected. 
that 
lection to local talent now go upon an elevation 
that them to for 
the to measure up to their 


FROM A 





ec changes in 
city 
The 


their se 


the choice of a 


policies 


, 
school 


authorities onee contined 


schoo] 


enables scan a whole country 


man who is likely 
specifications. And when they have found him, 
they make such tinancial and other inducements 
as may prompt him to accept the appointment. 
Thus, we have seen Jesse H. Newlon LO from 
Nebr., to Denver, Colo.; Charles S. 
Mee k Madison, W is., to Toledo, Ohio; 


Paul C. Stetson from Muskegon, Mich., to Davy 
Qhio: 


Lineoln, 
from 
ton, Jacob G. Collicott from Indianapo 
Ohio; Frank W. 
Washington, D. C.; 
Krnest C. IHlartwell Paul, Minn., to 
Buffalo, N. Y.; O. L. Reid from Louisville, Ky., 
Ohio; Zenos E. from 
Mass.; Henry C 
from Aberdeen, S. D., to Diego, 
Calit.; Frank M. Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., to M. Gwinn 


is, Ind., to Columbus, Jallou 


trom ¢ ambridge, \Mass., to 


from St 
to You iwstown, Scott 


Louisville, Ny., to Springtield, 


Johnson San 
from 


Wis.; J 


Longane CRE! 


; Racine, 


from New Orleans to San Franeiseo, Calif 
William MeAndrew from New York to Chicago, 
and so on 

On top ot these migrations comes the rather 
startling announcement that a Pennsvivania 
vovernor invites Catitorn a’s state supe rinten 
dent, Will CC Wood, to come to his state and 
administer the schools California pays its su 
perintendent $5,000, Pennsylvania pays $12,000 
California does not want to let go of a good 
nan, and Pennsylvania is not enthusiastic ove 
! itsider Wood declined the job. But, all 
this is beside the questior The outstanding 
fact here Ss that a conservative eastern state 
is reached out three thousand miles to the 


ovressive man, and this 


n itself is a most significant procedure 
It notes, n the whole, the tact that those in 
ithority to make the choice have not hesi 


tated to reach out over thousands of miles to 


and to offer him a com 
the 


secure the man vanted 


pensation Commensurate with service re 


quired 


The controlling motive which comes into 
plan ere is that o btaining high class service. 
Just 1 commercial or industrial enterprise 
ma real out t SeCULYE the best executive 
tale btainable so the boards of edueation 

iv t upon the thought of securing the best 
ervice ft t the count otters 

It alse ndicates that schoo] administrators of 
recognized ability are not found in every com 
munit They are the product of growth and 
training lrue, every community has potentia 
timber for school executive labors, but a season 


ot experimentation only can determine their 


\ ut t ne progressive board of eduea 
tion preters to choose from those who have been 
tried and who have proven their ability. 

The policy of choosing a superintendent of 
chools upon the basis of character and fitness. 
regardless of loeality, is also a refutation of the 
charge so trequently made that boards of edu 
cation are actuated by polit considerations 

he loc; eontention hich removes a superin 














tendent from office may at times be tainted with 
unfairness, but it cannot be said that selfish 
considerations enter into a mode of selection 
which widens its horizon and which places a 
premium upon merit. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AS A 
DELIBERATIVE BODY 

“Other publie officials throughout the country 
do not grade anywhere near as high for intelli 
venee, integrity or ability as school board mem 
bers, for the very reason that there is no com 
pensation, seldom ever thanks, for anvone 
serving there.’ So reads a paragraph in an 
editorial which appeared recently in the Tele 
graph ot Alton, Illinois. 


The tribute here paid to the men and women 
who serve the schools of America in an admin 
istrative capacity is not onls well deserved but 
practically applies with equal foree to all com 
munities. It would be rare indeed to find a 
higher type of men on a board of aldermen 
than are usually found on a board of education. 
The publie is less discriminating in its choice 
of a city council personnel than it is of a 
schoo! board membership. 


Che real reason, however, why the one body 
consists of a higher type of citizenship than 
the other must be found in the fact that men 
who are desirous of unselfishly rendering a 
service to the community have in mind the 


schools rather than other civie interests. 


Again, the average citizen shrinks from that 
turmoil and vexation which characterizes the 
political contentions ot the American commu 
nity. This applies with particular force to the 
citizen who owing to high character and ability 
s titted for school board service. He ordinarily 
does not aspire to a seat in the city council. 


The tine grained man who will accept a school 
board election, provided such election is free 
from vexatious rivalry, will feel more keenly 
the criticism which may be hurled against him 
during his term of service. But, it is when the 
storms of eriticism blow hardest that the test 
of strength is severest. 

And it is, too, during periods when prejudice 
is strongest that the citizen of character will 
stand tor policies and departures that he knows 
to be sound. It is then that he realizes that 
publie service has its penalties as well as its 
privileges, and that the tinest service is that 
vhich is unseltishly rendered in the face of 
opposition 

It is probably safe to sav that among the de 

berative bodies, none brings to the service of 


the public greater lovalty and a better equip 


ment for the task to be performed, than is 


rrought by the modern board of education. 


WHO SHALL DECIDE—SCHOOL BOARD OR 
SUPERINTENDENT? 
In the light of the great progress made in 
recent years in the field of sehool administra 
on, it would seem that such things as conflict 
f authority, which have been at the bottom ot 
every old time school board fracas, had become 
things ot the past The tact that the scope and 
function of the several factors have been clari 


tied and tixed with reasonable detiniteness 


vould lead to the belief that conflict as to what 
what between school board and superinter 
lent could no longer arise, 
And ve oe according to the pub i? press, there 
re communities here and there where members 
boards of education are constantly at swords 


‘ints with the superintendent on the question 
tf authority. Some otf the more over-zealous 
ave gone so far as to meddle in a seandalous 
fashion with the retention and removal of prin 
pals and teachers. 

These violations against t tundamenta 


school administration find expression in the 
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DELAWARE EDUCATIONAL LIGHTHOUSE. 


most untenable situations. Instances have 
come to light recently where the superintendent 
for substantial reasons has recommended the 
retention ot 


a high school principal while the 
school board, tor the tlimsiest reasons, has in 


sisted upon his removal. 


In three instances, which have recently come 
into public notice, the reasons given for the 
removal of a school principal were that he had 
failed to cooperate with the board. In any 
well ordered school system, the principals and 
teachers are under the direction of the super 
intendent, and must cooperate with him rather 


than with school board members. 


While the infractions upon recognized pro 
cedure are contined to but few communities, as 
fag as the published reports 20, there is reason 
to believe that the hidden infractions are more 
numerous. But, be that as it may, it is always 
timely to caution boards of education against 
the unwisdom of invading upon the province 


ot the protessional workers. 


In a Wisconsin city, an uproar was created 
when the board of education proceeded to drop 
a high sehool principal who enjoyed the fullest 
contidence of the school public, and who was 
readily recommended for reappointment by the 
superintendent. But, the board members were 
in an irritable mood and wanted to demonstrate 
their authority by doing some wholesale firing, 


including the principal 


“They would get rid of thi superintendent, 


too, if they could,” says a local newspaper, 
only he happens to have a contract that still 
runs tor some time Of course, it doesn’t make 
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any difference that the recent survey showed the 
schools far above the average—that, as in the 
high school principal’s case, they can’t find a 
single argument against him. One of the 
school board members is reported to have said 
that they wanted to fire the principal because 
‘he was too thick with the superintendent.’ 
Probably they reverse the argument and claim 
that the superintendent is too friendly with the 
principal. Great stuff, isn’t it¢ Just about as 
sensible as the bull waiting on the railroad 
track for the oncoming train!” 


“But, in the meantime,” continues the news 
paper editorial, “boys, grease the old toboggan 
slide; the ascent was quite laborious working 
up the standard and reputation of the Racine 
schools for many decades. The descent prom 
ises to be swift and glorious with an awful 
smash at the bottom. Sut what’s the differ 
ence? Persecution and vindictiveness will have 
their innings and the school commissioners who 
come after will have the pleasant task of start 
ing up the long incline, building up what others 
have ruthlessly destroyed.” 


The board of education that recklessly over 
rides the established procedure ot school ad 
ministrative service is bound to come to grief. 
To be subjected to undeserved publie criticism, 
as this so frequently happens, may be deplor 
able, but to stand before the publie deservedly 
rebuked is a thousand times worse. 


It not only means a violation of sound sense 
and common fairness, undermining the disei 
pline of a whole system, but also a lowering of 
respect tor that one official body in the commu 
nity which should at all times command the 
highest publie esteem and contidence—the 
hoard of edueation. 


THE CHICAGO SALARY SCHEDULES 


The Chicago board of education, on April 
27th, inaugurated a unique piece of constructive 
administration. In place of waiting for a regu- 
lar salary campaign, the board set itself to the 
task of effecting a correction of the depreciation 
of wages due to the increase in living expenses. 


To this end Superintendent of Schools Wm. 
McAndrew was asked to make a careful study 
of the’ principles underlying educational 
alaries. A committee of over one hundred citi- 
zens, including local university professors, 
bankers, and officials of economie and _ thrift 
ocieties was gathered to advise with the school 
officials in the carrying out of the study. Among 
the items included in the study was the cost of 
living in Chicago, the depreciation of the dollar 

nce 1914 against all outstanding salaries, the 
range of rentals in moderately priced apart- 
ments, Increases in the cost of staple groceries 
and clothing, as well as increases in the wages 
of workers and professional men. 


The study revealed that the cost of living in 
Chicago is higher than that of New York, tak- 
ng into consideration the number of articles of 
clothing and their cost, as well as the ordinary 
details of living; a table of rents showed that 
the rent of a moderately priced apartment has 
doubled, and even trebled in the period since 
1914; the incomes of citizens have been mobile 
enough to permit of adaptation to higher prices, 
whereas the stationary incomes of teachers 
have not permitted them to meet the increases 
in the cost of living. It was also brought out 
hat more is demanded of teachers in the way of 
elf-improvement, and that professional courses 
cost double what they did in 1914. 


A salary schedule paying elementary teachers 
up to $3,250, junior high school teachers up to 
$4,100, senior high school teachers up to $4,700, 
elementary principals up to $6,250, junior high 
chool principals up to $6,500, and senior high 
chool principals up to $7,500 wa prepared 
The president presented the details of the 
chedule to the local civic and commercial 

ociations, and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce took up the matter as an item of 
public interest, deeming the adjustment of 
alaries an immediate necessity The board 
adopted the entire schedule unanimously, with 
the provision that teachers in the service on 
January 1, 1925, should not suffer any reduction 


of salary under the new system 
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The Use of Educational and Intelligence Tests 


in the County Schools of California 
R. D. Russell, Ph.D., County School Supervisor, Siskiyou County 
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Following is : 
Dear Supe! 
Superintendent 


intende 


Ll copy « 


nt 


Newton { 


tT the questionnalre 


ind I are considering the 


organization of a testing program for the coming 
year In order that we muy proceed as wisely as 
possible, we are asking you to give us the benefit of 
your knowledge and experience by answering the 
questions listed below The purpose of the question 
naire is to secure information which we hope will be 


of service in raising the educational standards of our 
country schools 

Will you kindly answer at once that we may have 
the data to present to our teachers at the Institute in 
September On sur request, we shall gladly send 
you a copy of our findings 

1 Have you a testing program for the coming 
vear ? 

2 When were standardized tests first ed in your 
county 

3 Do you use intelligence tests, if so, what kind? 

t What accomplishment tests do you uss 

) Who has charge f giving tests? 

6 Who give } l 

i From what id 1 get money bu y I 
té 

s Wi de tl total cost of 
riving tandardad é er \ 

9 Wi ! 

10 D \ nh he i giv pg 
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In a number of cases where tl ‘ nt had no 
té ting prowl m none ot the aue tions ¢ uld Le 
nsw red, B if e do get tron the responses 
general idea of the number of counties usi 
le ts thie ources t fu? } ised ' Du , t< ; 

the cost per veal ot g ! t ] .. ade 

e results, thi ttitude of t} ine tendents 
toward objective testir ind t ests t ‘ 
mo frequently used 

The results may be summa dl 

l. Twenty-three counties have est pro 
grams this year. 

2. The first use of tests was, on the average 
three years ago. 

a Seventeen countie use nte rence tTeé 

} Kighteer counties Ise accomplishment 
tests 


5. The rural school supervisor has charge of 


the program in fifteen counties; the county 
superintendents, in four counties; the board of 


education, in two counties; and outside experts, 


in two counties. 
6. The 

the tests 

thirteen 


administer 
teacher, in 
uperintendent, 1! 


rural school 
in thirteen 
counties; and the 


supervisors 


counties; the 


four counties. (It will be seen that this total 
is greater than 23, the number of counties 
using tests. The reason for this is that, when 
both the teacher and the school] supervisor in 


a county work together in administering tests, 
1) 


a check was made under each heading sepa 
rately ) 

- Five countis paid for the test out I 
supplies for the board of education; three, out 
of the unapportioned funds; five, out of the 
district * two, out of the fund for office 


fund 
t superintendent; ten, ou 
fund; 


supplies of the 
of the county 
emergency and supervision fund; 
of the library fund. (The total 
than the number of counties 
the fact that a number of county superintend 
ents expressed their ide to what should be 
the source of t did not have 


funds, although they 
a testing program.) 


county 
one, out of 
and two, out 


nere 18 


reneral 


yreater 


using tests, due to 


as asd 


8. The average cost of giving standardized 
tests is approximately $500; the range is from 
$35 to $2,000. 

9. The uses made of the results are: 

Eighth grade graduation. 

Guide to remedial teaching. 

Educate public. 

Classification of pupils. 

Promote and demote. 

Comparison of schools. 

Adapt course of study to the needs of 


the pupils. 
Aid in building 
Establish special classes. 
Sectioning 


course of study. 


classes on basis of abi 


Protect teachers attacked 
work. 

Direct supervision. 

Select textbooks. 

Prohibit a teacher from promoting 
order to eliminate a grade. 

Save the taxpayers the expense of 
keeping a child in the elementary 
school longer than necessary, by 
eliminating abnormal retardation. 

Establish county norms. 

‘wenty -four county = superintendents 


on spite 


in 


believe that the value of giving intelligence 
tests justifies the necessary expenditure of time 


either 
three, 


nd money; 


not 


question 


do not 


or say 


thirteen, 
\ 1 think they 


hey do know and 
ire worth while. 


11. Thirty-two superintendents believe that 
the value of giving accomplishment tests justi- 
the necessary expenditure of time and 
money; six either question or say they do not 
know; and one, does not believe in accomplish 
ment tests 

12. Eight counties have tests given at the 
first, the middle and the last of the year; two, 
the first of the year only; two, the last of the 
year only; two, the first and last of the year; 
and eight, have no definite time for giving. 

13. The most frequently used accomplish- 
ment test is the Stanford achievement test, and 
the most frequently used intelligence test is the 


National. The Woody-McCall arithmetic test 


and the Thorndyke-McCall reading test are also 
very frequently used. 
Lhe statement that 25 have testing programs 
~ en needs Scpryie qua T ition It 1S I 
n number replies that the testing pre 
m did not i de thre s ot the 
ties Probab ! Phere rn iit the 
7 Ex | ting tr vs ) t sting 71 y YY 
| ests ¢ or ? 1 | thie ~ ~ 
e | m in Si ma t ides 
" thie ( if ne ¢ n except 
e schools ive district superintendents 
wo tests be given each vear, one near the 
; 
eginnu nd the other near the end of the 
school tern Duplicate profile cards for eacl 
pup e tiled; one set of cards is filed in the 
tie the county superintendent, and the 
ther set mn tne respective schools ot the eounty 
Both accom) and mental tests are used 


not only the educationa 


ld but his mental age, intelli 


quotient, and accomplishment quotient 


tion to this the teachers’ monthly report 


‘anged another vear to 1n 


ude the educational profiles of the children. 


This vear we re using the Stanford achieve 
ment tests and the Otis self-administering test 
mental ab r\ Teachers are tak ng a great 
interest in the work nnd the great majority are 


need that using standardized 


rl atlv to the etheienes oT a 


Washington Correspondence 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


Farm Children in High Schools 
Data have just been collected by the United 


whieh would indi 


States Bureau of Education 
eate the number and proportion of farm chil 
dren throughout the United States who are in 


and from them in 
the effec 


attendance in high 


teres be made on 


deductions may 
high 


children. 


ting 


school in reaching urban 


The data 


tiveness of the 


ind rural show that while 


larm 


few states have succeeded in reaching 
el dren tl secondary education to as great 
in extent as thev reach city children, the ma 
tv do not, and that the more pure iricu 
! ( s the greater the discrepan I 
the pread econda education » Tarm nd 
non-farm groups Another interesting fact 1s 
tha farm bo. e reached ft 1 ‘ ‘ 
tent thar m ris his seems to b due 1 
t! at 1 irm mon l ust 
; horns p tarn needs } ' ! Tl ‘ 
’ t } rie need 1 ‘ t T ~ Te] 
toy 1 Er ! ai I 


as an occupation, while many of the girls con 


tinue to attend school because are fitting 


the mselves tor 


they 


positions as school teachers or 
as stenographers or 


| ie 


tending 


clerks. 


percentage of farm boys and girls at 


high sehoo] sections of the 


by 


s is larger ir 


country where farms are worked owners and 


ess Where the greatest percentage ot farm ten 
ney exists 

An idea of the relative proportioz farm 

nd non-farm population enrolled in high 

( s can be gained from tigures from a few 

ites. In North Dakota, twe per cent of the 

rm po] n 15 to 19 years ge are 1n 

( ( ts «oper cent ot the non-farm 

pop t re in attendances In South Caro- 

! 2 ent of t farm population of 15 

t 19 vears of p re enti ed in ] schools, 

e 54 per cer f the non-farm population 

eC] ed Maine nd New Hampshire 

( lit rsed. In both states, prac 
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Low Maintenance Cost-with Valspar 


F course the figures shown above are not 

taken from the books of any one school, 
but they do represent the combined experi- 
ences of many. 

\lthough Valspar’s first cost may be slightly 
greater than that of ordinary varnishes, the 
labor cost being the same, Valspar more than 
makes up for this in greater durability and 
wear, and in the satisfaction that comes from 
having floors and woodwork always sanitary 
and easy to clean. 

For Valspar is absolutely waterproof—can 
be washed with hot soapy water and strong 
disinfectants without harm. Ammonia, alcohol 
and alkalies have no effect on it and it is proof 
against accidents and spilled liquids of all kinds. 
And because of its great durability it gives 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 
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THE MODERN EFFICIENCY SCHOOL | 
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amazing protection and service, in spite of the 
unusual Wear and tear to which woodwork is 
always subjected in schools. 

Then, too, there’s the saving in time and 
trouble effected by using Valspar. This feature 
alone is worth the extra cost, particularly in 
schools, hospitals and other institutions where 
revarnishing means no end of inconvenience 
and often extra expense. For Valspar not only 
has far greater durability but it also dries 
quickly—-ready for the second coat in 24 hours 
and for hard service in 36. 

Valspar meets every need with the Clear 
Valspar Varnish; Valspar Varnish-Stain (Val- 
spar plus transparent colors); and Valspar- 
Enamel (Valspar solid-covering colors). 


Reduce your yearly upkeep with Valspar. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 





















, VALENTINE’S 


\yY ALSPAR 


une SS The Varnish That Won't Turn White 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclos lealer’s name and star ps 20c apiece for « ach 4X 





right. (Only one san ple each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
supplied per person at this price.) | Clear Valspar. . [ 
Valspar-Stain. . | 
Choose 1 Color 
Valspar-Enamel. (J 
Choose 1Color..... 
Valspar Book . . 
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Schools and School Districts 

Under the Missouri Constitution, 1875, publi 
schools have been intrenched as a part of the 
state government, and are an arm of that gov 
ernment, and perform a public or governmental 
function, and not a special corporate or adminis 
trative duty of the municipality.—City of Edina 
to Use of Pioneer Trust Co. v. School Dist. of 
City of Edina, 267 S. W. 112, Mo. 

The Ohio general code, § 4736, as enacted in 
Act June 21, 1919 (108 Ohio Laws, Pt. 1, P. 
707), providing for creation of school districts 
from one or more other districts contemplates 
that county board, when so engaged, shall con- 
sider every essential element affecting welfare 
of pupils, residents, and taxpayers of such dis- 
tricts.—Kneale v. Jennings, 146 N. E. 87, Ohio. 

An order of the county board of education 
adopting the “county-wide plan,” under P. L. 
1923, c. 186, § 73a, showing its clear purpose and 
intent to adopt such plan, was not rendered in 
valid by a provision including certain non-local! 
tax districts, when they should be willing to 
come into consolidation, since, under section 75, 
such districts could be consolidated by the 
county board of education without a vote of 
people in the consolidated school district. 
Scroggs v. Board of Education of Clay County, 
126, S. E. 109, N. Car. 

As a county superintendent’s record of the 
organization of a high school district, as 
amended after passage of Laws, 1921, p. 797, 
validating the organization of districts and elec 
tion of members of boards of education, speaks 
as of the time proceedings were had, neither 
the district nor the title of members elected be- 
fore the enactment of such a law can be held 
invalid for failure to comply with the require 
ments of the Australian Ballot Law.—People v 
Hartquist, 146 N. E. 140, II. 
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buildings. 


Ornamental 


DENZARS 


There is a growing tendency among schools to use 
an ornamental type of DENZAR in the school audi- 
torium, in the entrance lobbies and elsewhere in the 
school building. 

To meet this demand we have designed a number 
of attractive decorative types of this “ideal light 
for schools” and have just brought out a new cata- 
log in which these are illustrated and described, as 
well as the plain types of DENZAR which are so 
widely used for classroom lighting. 

The new DENZAR catalog also contains a section 
on Exterior Lighting, illustrating bronze standards 
and brackets for lighting the entrances to school 


We shall be glad to mail you a copy of this new 
DENZAR catalog on request. 
exceedingly helpful publication if you are inter- 
ested in improving the lighting of your schools. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 
219 South Jefferson St., Chicago 


You will find it an 





An annex to a schoolhouse, 28 by 32 feet, one 
story high, containing a hallway and one class 
room, one side of the hallway being wall of the 
old building, and heated by pipes from the base 
ment of the old building, and not legally 
approved by the superintendent of public in 
struction is held not a sufficient constructior 
under the South Dakota revised code, 1919, 
S 7612, to invalidate an election dissolving a 
consolidated school district.—Christenson 
Warner, 201 N. W. 1004, S. Dak. 

The dissolution of a consolidated school dis 
trict 1s complete on election to abandon, and the 
failure of a seceding district to reorganize and 
carry on as a school district does not make the 
abandonment ineffective. Christenson _ v. 
Warner, 201 N. W. 1004 S. Dak. 

Government, Officers, and District Meetings 

The signatures of women signers of a petition 
for a school district election, containing the ini- 
tials of their husbands, is held not illegal. 
Seely v. Board of Education of Green Valley, 
Community High School District No. 306, 146 
N. E. 187, Ill. 

The trustees of public schools when sued in 
their official capacity, must act by majority, and 
a single trustee cannot appeal from a judgment 
unfavorable to the board; Hemingway’s Code, 
$ 19 (Code 1906, § 43), being applicable only to 
individual defendants.—Ball v. Jones, 102 So. 
563, Miss. 

District Property, Contracts, and Liabilities 

Where a school district voted to purchase a 
site for a schoolhouse, but failed to select it, 
and where the school board being expressly em 
powered to do so by statute, selected a site by 
contracting for the purchase of a particular 
site, the district could not question the validity 
of the contract merely because the site was not 
selected at the election, though the minutes so 
stated and the judges and clerks of the election 
so recorded it, since the act was not ultra vires, 
and a mere irregularity in the manner of per 
formance did not render it void.—Seely v. Board 
of Education of Green Valley, Community High 
School District No. 306, 146 N. E. 187, Il. 

A board of education’s resolution authorizing 
its secretary to enter into a contract for the 
sale of a particular piece of realty with’any pur 
chaser willing to pay a stipulated price is held 


, 





not an unlawful delegation of power to act it 
a discretionary manner.-Ames v. Board 
Education of Montelair, 127 A. 95, N. J. Ch. 


Thata board of education, in re fusing to com 
plete a contract for the sale of a particular piec 
of property, acted on mere suspicion that on 
of its members was so interested as to rende 
the contract invalid is immaterial if on final 
proof Suc h Ssusphk ion proves we 1] founded. 
Ames v. Board of Education of Montclair, 127 
A. 95, N. J. Ch. 

Where a member of a board of education, 
opposed to the sale of S( hool property and to 
defeat its purchase by others, arranged for its 
purchase by his son under an agreement 
whereby the son was to hold it for two years, 
subject to condemnation by school board, it is 
held that the board’s contract with such son was 
invalid because of his father’s interest, though 
the father was actuated only by altruistic 
motives, and so far profits beyond his control. 
Ames v. Board of Education of Montclair, 127 A. 
95, N. J. Ch. 

Where a truant pupil entered the school yard, 
in disobedience of the principal’s orders not to 
come into the school yard when not attending 
school, and was injured by falling through a 
hole in a wire mesh covering of a stairway, on 
which the pupils had been forbidden to go, he 
was a trespasser, to whom no active duty of 
vigilance was owed, and the fact that the yard 
gate was open was not an invitation for him to 
enter.—Basmajian v. Board of Education of 
New York, 207 N. Y. S. 298, N. Y. App. Div. 

School District Taxation 

Supplementary Acts 1923, No. 324, § 4, author 
ing directors of spec ial school districts to execut 
promissory notes “for such sums of money as 
may be required.” and authorizing a mortgage 
of the district property, is sufficient authority 
to the directors to borrow money.—Connelly v 
Earl Frazier Special School District, 266 S. W. 
929, Ark. 

The bond issue of a consolidated school dis- 
trict, organized in pursuit of Complete Statute, 
1921, §§ 10462-10482, by a consolidation of sev 
eral districts, is void if the aggregate of the 
bonded indebtedness of any district, added to 
the proposed indebtedness, will exceed 5 per cent 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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It should admit the greatest possible 
amount of light through the opening 
allowed. 

It should conserve wall area for black- 
boards. 

It should provide ample ventilation 
always under control. 

It should be easily opened; never warp 
hor stick. 

It should be fire resistant. 

It should permit easy washing and 
shading. 

It should enhance the architectural 
appearance of the building, both interior 
and exterior. 











What Should a School Window 


Doesn’t this list cover your require- 
ments? It’s alist of the advantages of 
Fenestra Reversible Windows—the Fen- 
estra type that will be found in hundreds 
of schools and university buildings in 
every section of the country. 


There are two big reasons for Fen- 
estra’s popularity — first, the window 
itself is right; then it is accompanied 
by a complete service which includes 
layout, estimating, detailing, delivery and 
erection by the Fenestra Construction 
Company. Both havean important bear- 
ing upon school window installation. 
We'll gladly send details. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Architectural Construction 
R-2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 





fenestra 


schools and institutions 
Dy homes and apartments 

commercial buildings 

all industrial structures 
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| summer vacation months. 
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economical. 


This subject should 


Plastering 
mation. 


MILWAUKEE 
Chicago, Ill. 











** Vacation Time is Repair Time 


|’ the walls and ceilings of your 
have them reconstructed 

Any building can be made firesafe 
by proper plastering on Milcor 
proof walls are thus obtainable 


vou will find this type of quality construction 
interest your taxpayers for it is a means of 
safeguarding the lives of their children and it means lower 


upkeep costs for every school thus reconstructed. 


Contractor or write to us direct for detailed infor 


CORRUGATING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ILCO 


STAY-RIB METAL LATH 


“The Backbone of Better Plastering” 


schools are not now plas 


during the 


Metal Lath. 


and in the long run of service 


Permanent, crack 


dec ided ly 


Call in a 


La Crosse, Wis. 

















Concluded from Page 70) 
of the taxable property, as provided by the 
Oklahoma ( oe article 10, § 26. 
Mistler v. Eye, 231, P. 1045 Okla. 
Under the Oklahoma Constitution, Article 10, 
S 26, the assent of three-fifths of the voters of 
a subdivision of the state, participating in the 
election on the question of the proposed indebt 
edness, is sufficient authorization for such ih 
debtedness, and not three-fifths of the entire 
electorate. Mistler v. Kye, 231 P. 1045, Okla. 
The assent of the 
school district as to a bond issue is not required 
to be given in the year in which the bonds ars 
ssued. Mistler v. Eye, 281 P. 1045, Okla. 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 

The state board superintendency of Cali 
fornia is elective, and pays a salary of $5,000 
The Deuel bill now before the legislature, makes 
the position appointive by a state board of edu 
cation and fixes the salary at $10,000. 

A bill granting $50 more in the way of state 
aid for every teacher employed has become a 
law in New York state. New York City will re 
ceive about $1,500,000 more from the state. 

The Wisconsin department of education has 
issued the following order on the use of th 
schoolhouse for card-playing parties: ‘Neither 
the electors nor the school board can legally 
grant the use of the schoolhouse to a club organ- 
ized for the purpose of playing cards for prizes 
Any taxpayer in the district can enjoin the use 
of the school building for any such purposes and 
be the winning man in the application for an in 
junction. The fact that the club plays for 
prizes gives considerable color to the charge 


voters of a consolidated 


that such use of the schoolroom makes it, for 
the time being, a gambling house. 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair, of 
Illinois, opposes a bill providing for a _ state 
board of education. He ays: “Either the office 
of superintendent should be done away with, and 
the tate board if education be made the 
supreme head of the public school tem or the 
superintendent of public instruction remain the 
legal and official administrative head of that 


system.” 

The Michigan legislature has passed a law 
prohibiting high school fraternities, sororities, 
and similar secret organizations. The new law is 
intended to strengthen the present law, which 


fails to define fraternity and other terms and 
tne reby has frustrated enforcement. 

The Wisconsin department of public in 
truction has issued the following ruling on the 
adoption of textbooks: “School books may be 
legally adopted only by the 
board of education and by action taken at a 
regular board meeting. There is no _ statut 
providing that the use of a school book of any 
kind shall be considered as an adoption even 
though its use may be continued for a consider 
able period. The statute now requires that text 
books shall not be changed for a period of at 
east five years, and fixes a penalty for violation 
if this provision. It is also advisable that a 
contract be entered into between the school 
officers and a publishing company stating the 
terms of adoption. Misunderstandings may be 
ivoided by following this plan. Neither the 
superintendent nor a member of the faculty has 
authority to introduce text books in the school. 
It is, however, proper for the board to re ly upon 
the recommendation given by a superintendent 
or teacher where change of textbooks is de 
sired.” 

Ben C. Cook, former superintendent of 
Christian County, Kentucky, against whom five 
indictments have been returned in connection 
with alleged mismanagement of the county 
chools, has disappeared. Cook also is accused 
of cashing a fradulent warrant made out to P. 
Moore, Superintendent of City Night Schools, 
for $180 for summer school work, none of which 
Moore was paid, it is said. Another true bill 
charges the former Superintendent 
a small automobile belonging to the county 
board on a new ear which he bought for him 
self. In its report, the grand jury recom- 
mended a thorough investigation of the County 
School Superintendent’s office, declaring a “most 
appalling and deplorable condition” existed, and 
that “hundreds, yea, thousands of dollars have 
4 en misappropriated in this office.” The county 
vard of education, it is said, has a deficit of 
$114,000, 

School boards have no authority under the 
Wisconsin statutes, or the decisions of the 
courts to offer rewards for the detection of law 


school board Oo! 


breakers who have been guilty of destruction, 


injury or abuse of school property. If any 
reward for the detection of criminals is offered, 


“traded in” 


it must be offered under authority of state laws. 


Neither has a school board or a board of edu- 
cation authority to impose fines tor negligence 
ot duty of teachers, or other employees, or dam- 


age resulting Irom accidents. 
When a contract grows out of and is con- 


1 i 
nected with an illegal act, it cannot be enforced 
by the courts. This is especially the case when 


it occurs that officers elected to look after the 
interests ot the district, shall in making con 
tracts in behalt otf the district, keep themselves 
free from traming the contract in a manner that 
will redound to their financial interests as ind! 
viduals (Wis. Stats. Sec. 4549). 

The Wisconsin statutes, through compul- 
sory provision, give every child the right to 
schooling and an education even though the par- 
ents may be opposed thereto. The state is 
directly interested in securing an intelligent 
citizenship and any parent disposed to entorce 
common law rights to decide the question will 
fail of the support of the courts. 

The Court of Appeals has unanimously 
affirmed the order of the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court, which affirmed 
the order of the court, denying the application 
of Edith E. Armitage for an order of Mandamus 
compelling the board of education of the city of 
Auburn to increase her salary. The courts have 
held that the legislation providing for minimum 
salaries for teachers beginning in 1919 was not 
to be given a retroactive effect. 

A bill providing for religious training dur- 
ing school hours and outside of school buildings 
was voted down by the California legislature. 

The practice of designating pupils to act on 
safety patrols has been accepted in Newark, N. 
J. The board of education recently adopted 
rules providing that parents must be consulted 
before pupils can serve in the safety patrol. 
‘he attorney general’s ruling that school princi- 
pals were responsible for the safety of students 
on patrol duty brought about this action of the 
board and also a decision that the support of the 
board of education should be given to principals 
in case legal action follows the injury of a child. 
The guarding of dangerous crossings by mem- 
bers of the public school safety patrol has 
greatly reduced accidents, according to Superin- 
tendent Corson. 
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cAre You Planning a New or Altered 
School Building? 


F SO, our new booklet will give you interesting 
i and helpful suggestions. It is handsomely illustrated 
with views of many of the finest school and college 
buildings in this country and Canada which are con- 
structed entirely of Indiana Limestone, or in which 
this natural stone has been used as effective trim in 
combination with other materials. 


This booklet sent free upon request. Address, Indiana Lime- 
stone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 780, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York, 


Chicago and Bedford, Indiana 





The NATION'S "Sones STONE 
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CLEAN FLOORS at a Profit! 











Some of schools 
























using the OW much does it cost you to get and maintain CLEAN 
FUNNELS. FLOORS? The time and labor it would take to get floors 
SYSTEM . ' : 

satel Oe actually clean by hand and knee mopping would be exorbitant (even 


ner ee if it were humanly possible). The FINNELL SYSTEM of Electric 
University of Nebraska Scrubbing not only gets and keeps floors spotlessly clean and sanitary, 
Lincoln, Nebr : ~~ R ‘ F R ° ’ 
—— S oy but saves its own cost in a short time by its oreat economy in time and 
nore, my - < « 

vo stinneapolis. Bina. labor. 

University of N. C 

mt. Scene Mil. “Academy Che No. 17 Finnell Scrubber, as illustrated, is the most eficient model 

y , 


Nashotah Wis 
Board of Education 
Lincoln, Nebr 





made for schools. It goes into aisles as well as the larger open spaces. 











Board of Education It goes under anything 4 to 6 inches off the floor. Many schools use 
Boaniadietown, larger machines also for scrubbing the corridors. The original cost of 
Board o = © . . : . 

vo lt a No. 17 is nominal and the upkeep is virtually nothing. 

Fort As : ‘ ~— . ‘ 
Comell University Can you afford not to have so efficient and so economical a system? 
Beme NY. Can you afford to have partly clean floors in your school? Write for 
Board of Educati P , ° 
i Pawtucket R. I tree booklet “Your Questions Answered.” \ sentence on your letter 
soard of Educatior 4 ¢ 
roa anrille, TL head will do. Address 

ara o tucation, 

Oakland, Calif 
Mt. Clemens Beard of Bdves FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., Est. 1906—Hannibal, Missouri 
University of Kentucky 

Lexineten Ky. P r Scrubbir H / vo a 
M an Agricultural College 


“—*  BINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


has asked the board of assessors to tax estates A concerted effort has been made at 


at their full cash value, also that an effort be Kenosha, Wis., to replace the present eighteen- 
made to bring about an equitable taxation of member board with a seven-member body. At 
property and a resultant increase in school a meeting of the local civic council in the city 
levies. council rooms, Mr. George S. Whyte, chairman 

The report is the result of a special investiga of the council’s committee, gave a detailed re 
tion undertaken by the board in order to prove port of a survey of 170 cities with a population 
conclusively that large numbers of estates have of from 30,000 to 100,000. Attention was called 
almost entirely escaped taxation. In 1924 it to a bill before the state legislature, which pro- 
was charged that estates showing valuations of vides that school boards of cities of the second, 
$26,754,292 in probate court records had been’ third, and fourth class shall consist of seven 
assessed at only $4,555,300. Complaints wer« members elected at large. 

Windom, Minn. Seven school board mem- filed with the board of review. which resulted in Joliet, Ill. | The school board recently asked 
bers of the Stordon consolidated schools have 2 Slight increase in the valuations. for a loan of $190,000 on tax anticipation war- 
been made defendants in a $10,000 damage suit —The school system of Erie, Pa., annually rants, to be secured by the 1925 taxes collectible 
brought by J. M. TeWinkel, superintendent of Ses two carloads of paper, equal to 70,000 next year. The board faces an estimated deficit 
schools. The superintendent charged that he pounds. one thousand Sve of lead pencils, and “ Pee 1 UU. i . 
was subjected to violent ejection while classes 325 gallons of ink, according to the purchasing Racine, Wis. As a result of a school con- 
were in session, driven away in a car and held ent, Carl Sapper. _ troversy, Mrs. Emma Dow, school board mem- 
captive, with resultant injuries. He further The schools maintain a central warehouse and ber, has commenced suit against Supt. Frank M. 
charged that he was taken to the probate court "€P@!? shop. Five carpenters and two painters Longanecker, demanding damages in the 
for an examination as to his sanity, where the T¢ usually employed in performing odd repair amount of $10,000. : 
court judged him sane. : and repainting jobs. All cafeteria stools, tables, Retiring after thirty years of continuous 

Akron, 0. The school board has adopted a kindergarten tables and chairs, teachers’ tables Service on the school board of Dist. No. 57, near 
schedule providing for increases in pay for cus and bookcases are made in the school shop by Huscher, Cloud County, Kans., David Huscher 
todians of school buildings performing overtime employees of the school board. In the vacation has a record almost unequalled by any school 
work. season, a large working force is employed to officer. This year’s board members are all from 

The first school board in Worth County, C¢@"TY on the work necessary to place the schools the same family for the first time since the dis- 
Mo., composed entirely of women, has been '" readiness for the opening term. crue wae organized 52 is oo ; 
elected in the Prairie Star District. near Grant Omaha, Neb. The school board has taken _--The Western Ohio Superintendents’ Asso- 
City. Mrs. W. B. Shipley was elected for a action toward the elimination of secret society clation has appointed a special committee which 
three-year term, Mrs. W. L. Long for two years, ™emberships from the high schools. A resolu is to outline steps for suppressing the public 
and Miss Louise Ross for one vear. Miss Ross tion has been introduced in the board seeking to sale of obscene periodicals. The committee is 
is president of the board, and Mrs. Long, secre- har high school student members of fraternities to make a study of the situation and to report 
tarv. from participation in school activities. some definite measures to be considered at the 

~The school board of Bucyrus, O., has re- New York, N. Y. A special committee of net round-table meeting in November next. In- 
newed insurance totalling $174,000 on four the schools has recommended that the board stances were cited where grade pupils brought 
grade school buildings, the policies for which adopt rules denying diplomas to fraternitv these papers to school and read them in place 
expired in April. The buildings are covered for members, and _debarring them from school of their lessons. 
loss by fire or tornado. honors of all kinds. The fight on high school Suit has been brought in the district court 


A long drawn-out factional fight in the fraternities which was begnn ten years ago, was’ of Denver, Colo., for an injunction restraining 
Plains Township, Pa., school district, due to a &!ven an Impetus recently when drunkenness the school board from barring colored children 


deadlock on the board, has been broken with the was reported at a social affair given by one of from the Morey junior high school swimming 


appointment of M. J. Healey. The board now these societies. pool, and from attendance at social functions 
has a majority faction of four members. Eaton Rapids. Mich. The school board has with white children. 

Chicago, Ill. Through its attorney, Frank voted to ask a rigid enforcement of the anti- Attorney General C. U. Ahl of Ohio has 
S. Righeimer, the school board has been in- cigaret law prohibiting the sale of cigarets to ruled that school boards may not pay parents 


formed that 155 estates now undergoing “pro- minors. It has been found that cigaret smoking for the transportation of pupils. Transporta- 
bating” in Cook County have taxable assets has increased at a dangerous rate among junior tion routes are generally so arranged that the 
amounting to more than $20,000. The board and senior high school boys. (Continued on Page 78) 
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BLELOID L_ 


The Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 











Why Don’t You 
Replace That Worn-Out Floor 


—WITH A MARBLELOID FLOOR Now 
That School Vacation Season Is Here? Lay 
It Right Over the Old Floor. It Is Fire- 
proof, Attractive, Warm, Resilient, Sani- 
tary, Non-Slippery — and It Is the Last 
Floor You'll Have to Buy. 


If your school building needs a new floor 
let us suggest that you Marbleloid it. You, 
then, will have a new floor—a very good 
floor, indeed. 

Marbleloid is a fireproof material, warm, 
resilient and easy to the feet, conducive to 
quiet, and possessing a toughness which 
gives an exceptional endurance under the 
severe service of the school season. A Mar- 
bleloid Floor has a smooth unbroken surface 
and has no corner crevices or joints to catch 
dust, dirt or germs. It is, therefore, the 
ideal sanitary floor (as evidenced by its use 
in hospitals) and is quickly and thoroughly 


cleaned by flushing with water. A variety 
of colors are offered for selection and the 
color never wears off—it is a part of the 
floor material. 


Marbleloid is an economical floor. Its 
first cost averages with that of other types. 
It does not require painting, varnishing, 
surfacing or other expensive upkeep. It 
lasts so long that its yearly cost is very low. 
And it can be installed over your old floor, 
saving the expense of removing the old 
boards. 


There is no risk to a Marbleloid Floor. 
We accept all responsibility — because we 
manufacture the material, our workmen in- 
stall it, and we give the guarantee. Hun- 
dreds of Marbleloid Floors have been in- 
stalled in various buildings, including 
schools and colleges—over 2,000,000 feet are 
laid annually. 


Write for literature and further details. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Ideal 

Manual 
Training 
Equipment 


ls eee of schools in all parts of the country have found 
Wallace Portable Woodworking Machines ideally suited to 


the training of students in all branches of woodworking. Here 
are a few ot the reasons: 





Handle All the Wallace Portable Machines will handle ALL of the woodwork- 


Work ing operations in your school efficiently, safely, and economi- 
cally—not merely the larger work. 


Powerful Wallace Portable Machines are built ruggedly enough and are 
sufficiently powered for the heavy work. 


Accurate Wallace Portable Machines are so designed and constructed 
that even the smallest, most exacting work can be easily done 
with absolute accuracy, safety, and efficiency. 


Direct- Motors are built into Wallace Machines and DIRECT-CON- 
Driven NECTED. No belts to slip and dissipate power. 
Safe Wallace Portable Machines are small, compact units which boys 


can operate with perfect confidence, standing in a natural posi- 
tion with both feet on the floor. 


Economical Wallace Band Saw, Lathe, Jointer, and Universal Saw can all 
be purchased for but little more than the cost of only one large 
machine of similar high grade design and construction. 


Wallace Portable Machines have been enthusiastically received by every branch 
of industry where there is woodworking to be done! 28,000 of these efficient, 
economical tools are in use today, in shops, manufacturing plants, and schools and 
colleges all over the country. See the opposite page for prices. Order now for 


next year! We'll be glad to install Wallace Machines in any school on 15-day 
approval. 


J.D. Wallace & Co. caicaco us * 
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Wallace 6” Jointer, $185.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 
Wallace 4” Planer, $95.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 


Wallace 6’”’ Lathe 
$125.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 





Wonder Disc Sander 
$175.00, f. 0. b. Erie, Pa. 





Operate from Any Light or Power Circuit 








Wallace Universal Saw, $195.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 
Wallace Plain Saw, $175.00, f.0.b. Chicago 








Wonder Spindle Sander 
$185.00, f. o. b. Erie, Pa. 





Wallace 16” Band Saw 


$250.00, f. o. b. Chicago 
Wallace Glue Pot 


(automatic heat control) 
2 qt.—$27.50, f. 0. b. Chicago 
4 qt.—$35.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 
5 qt.—$40.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 


SOLD ON 
15-DAY APPROVAL 
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Central High School, Columbus, Ohio 


You want safetv. 


any time. 


tripping. 


Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Architect 


NORTON COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


WORCE 
DETROIT 


eT, 


STER, 


PHILADELPHIA 


NORTON FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 


For School Building Stairways 


You want durability. 
You get both when you use Norton Floors for 


they contain the hard, tough Alundum abrasive 


so well-known in Norton Grinding Wheels 
You don’t get worn hollows on the stairways. 


You don’t get a smooth nose on stair treads at 
You don’t have OTOOVES OF corrugations to Cause 


There is a Norton Floor suitable for all types 


of school building construction. 


MASS. 


HAMILTON, ONT. 








(Continued from Page 74) 
buses pass within half a mile of each home 
from which pupils come. In some cases, how- 
ever, due to the unimprovement of the road, this 
is not possible. In the past the problem has 
been solved by paying parents for the trans 
portation of the pupils to school. 

The Ottawa, Ill., board of education divided 
into a tie vote on the election of a secretary. 
The deciding vote was cast by President John 
Schumacher in favor of Elmer T. Roberts. The 
latter, however, is a member of the board and 
the legality of his election has been questioned. 

Clancy St. Clair, a well known attorney, of 
Idaho Falls, has been chosen a member of the 
Idaho state board of education. The Boise 
News says: “He is a man of wide and varied 
experience, a college graduate and for many 
years has been a resident of Idaho so that he is 
thoroughly familiar with conditions. Inci- 
dently he represented his county in the senate 
of the Idaho legislature on several occasions so 
that he knows legislative machinery and will be 
in a position to assist the board in directing its 
budget before future legislatures so that the 
needs of our educational institutions may be 
cared for. 

Dr. David D. Scannell and Miss Frances G. 
Curtis, members of the Boston, Mass., school 
committee, after serving eleven and _ twelve 
years respectively, have decided not to become 
candidates for reelection next November. 

The New York State Department of Educa 
tion has recently joined with the local board of 
education in the injunction proceedings in the 
Supreme Court to prevent the city’s educational 
authorities from terminating the appointment 
of Miss Lucile Nicol as district superintender 
of schoo] In accordance with a decision of 
State Commissioner Graves. At the hearing 
both the local and state departments were 
represented. Mi Nicol’s attorney made an 
argument in support of her application to have 
the injunction continued. 

Should Miss Nic succeed in Yaining a col- 
lege degree, while the case is pending, as it 
seems quite likely, the entire process of renomi 
nation and reelection must be repeated. 

Mayor William E. Dever of Chicago has 
named the new members of the local board of 
educ ation They are Jame S Mullenbach. to suc 


ceed himself; Edward B. Ellicott, to fill vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Moderwell; Theoa- 
philus Schmid, to succeed Miss Grace Temple; 
Charles T. Byrns, and Dr. V. R. Schiller, to 
succeed W. K. Fellows. 

“There should be no place on the board of 
education or in the teaching force for the 
fanatic who has an idea that he can solve all 
public problems, that he knows better than any 
one else how all public and private business 
should be conducted, that he has been sent to 
rule the world, and to accomplish his mission 
must sow suspicion, strife and discord, and set 
neighbor against neighbor, and friend against 
friend,” said the Mattoon, Illinois, Journal 
Gazette, in a recent issue. “The public schools 
of this and every other community are the most 
important business of the community. They 
should be guarded and protected at every turn 
from knaves, fanatics and trouble makers. 

F. L. Ludemann was reelected president of 
the Sedalia, Mo., board of education, and Mrs. 
R. M. Johns, vice-president. J. N. Croper was 
reelected city superintendent of schools. Miss 
3yrd S. Travenner was reelected secretary to 
the board of education. F. F. Hatton and 
George Bertheoux, newly elected to the school 
board took their seats at the meeting. 

The Springfield, Ill., school board was in a 
three to three deadlock over the election of a 
chairman. The seventh man was ill. The con 
testants were Fred W. Metzger and A. B. Cars 
well. Since Fred C. Dodds, former chairman, 
was out of office, the question as to the authority 
in calling board meetings has arisen. Legal ad 
vice was sought. Later a meeting was held in 
the sick room of the seventh member which 
resulted in the election of Mr. Carswell as presi 
dent. 

Marengo, la The school board has asked 
the town council to zone the district around the 
school square one block each way, for the pro 
tection of children from automobile traffic. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has ex 
pended illegally more than $1,100 in payment of 
traveling expenses of employees the last year, 
according to Secretary Charles A. Gadd. The 
Assistant Corporation Counsel, Arthur F’. 
Lederle, has ruled that it is illegal to pay out 
money from a budget item disallowed by the 
Mayor and Council. 


Mr. H. E. Manley has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Board at Corry, Pa. 

Fairview, Okla. The board has ruled that 
high school students who marry while in school 
must discontinue their attendance in classes. A 
special permit must be obtained from the board 
before they may be allowed to reenter classes. 

School boards in Ohio have the right to 
segregate colored and white children in the same 
school by the use of special classes, according 
to a recent ruling of the State Supreme Court. 
The decision was given in a suit brought by 
William Phillips against the board of Wood- 
lawn rural district, in an effort to discontinue 
classes for colored children. 

A bill regulating the duties of the school 
board of Knoxville, Tenn., has passed the House 
of the state legislature. The bill permits school 
boards to allow pupils outside the limits of the 
city, and living within two miles of the school, 
to attend the nearest adjoining city school. It 
also provides for the retirement of teachers and 
employees of the city, subject to recall at any 
time for temporary service. 

Newark, N. J. The instruction committee 
of the school board has adopted a resolution 
giving support to school principals in any legal 
action which may be brought against them as 
the result of accidents involving members of 
the safety »natrol. It was also provided that 
consent of the parents must be obtained by 
principals before children may be assigned to 
safety patrols; each child must be examined to 
determine his mental or physical condition, and 
they must not leave the sidewalk in directing 
traffic. 

A bill providing substantial salary increases 
for the attendance officers of the New York City 
department of education has recently been 
passed in the state senate. The measure places 
attendance officers in schedule 2a, the same as 
for teachers in grades 7a to 9b of the schools 
which provides a minimum of $1,900 and a 
maximum of $3,250. The present schedule for 
these officers runs from $1,650 to $2,340. 

Elyria, O. The Elyria township school 
board has asked the city board to begin suit to 
recover tuition fees due it from the township 
board for students attending city schools. There 
is a deficit of more than $5,000 in the township 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Above is shown the installation 
of Perfeclite units in the library 
of the Baldwinsville High 
School, at Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
The school was completely 
equipped with Perfeclite units 
by Alex F. Jones Electric Com- 






Above is shown a typical classroom 
installation of Perfeclites in the 
Hibbing High School at Hibbing, 
Minnesota, which is entirely 
equipped with Perfeclites. Approx- 
imately 1,000 Perfeclites were in- 






































pany, of Syracuse, N. Y. C. W. \ stalled. W.T. Bray of Duluth, Minn., 
Clark of Cortland, N. Y., was \ was the architect. 
the architect. Y 
= 
| Phantom view of Perfeclite: 1. Pat- 
Plain Pendant ented mirror reflector; 2. Perfeclite 
/ . . Glass; 3. Inter-changeable holder; 
4. Special ventilation spacing bush- % 
Plain ing; 5. Reflector clips; 6. Porcelain 
Ceiling Mogul Receptacle; 7. Filament of % 
‘ nitrogen lamp, showing re-direction 


of upward rays. 


Perfeclites are installed 
inthe modern schools 


CHOOLS in every part of the country are turning to 
Perfeclites for the scientific illumination necessary to 
the welfare of the student. 
Perfeclites embody a new principle in lighting. More light 
is given by the individual unit—better light is assured be- 
cause of the patented Perfeclite mirror reflector, which 
catches and re-directs all upward rays of light and diffuses 
them downward over a greater working plane than before. 
Scientific diffusion is possible through the special glass 
globe. 

Many of the nation’s newest schools are having the archi- 
Stron / tect write into his specifications, ‘“Perfeclite units for all 
2. lighting equipment in classrooms, auditoriums, halls, labo- 
ratories, libraries, offices and gymnasium.” This means that 
the patented principle of Perfeclite is earning a deserved 
recognition in a field where good lighting is a deciding fac- 

tor in the quality of the human product turned out. 






































Good light is imperative if the school is to produce young 
citizens fully equipped for their life work ahead.. Just as 
— business finds good light an aid to manufacturing and sell- 
wo 7) ing, so schools have recognized that good light is a necessity 
~ in school equipment. 
- We have issued a new School Catalog—interesting to you 
iD — and your school. Write for it today. It tells the story of 
rl light that is kind to the eyes, and shows the full line of 
Perfeclite units for all purposes, with many illustrations 
of actual installations. 
tive Wet THE PERFECLITE CO., 5518 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
This gym unit is specially designed to resist the most - F } 4 . 
strenuous athletic play. It is complete in_ itself. : 
Guard, glassware, socket, cross bars, expansion bolts, a4 
St kaeer take, choca, @cihed ob iamecsslions, ’ . 


then soldered. Globe rests safely in guard suspended 
by chain when cleaning or relamping is being done 


Standard finish is statuary bronze. yy H E N A M E '@) i B E — ig E R L I G H T I N G 
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Type AF 
Brascolite 


Soft 
Mellow 
Light 
Without 
Glare 








BRASCOLITE 


for Schools and Colleges 


Where 


country, 1s the 


else, in all the buildings in this 


need for perfect lhghting 


preater than in our schools 


: } 7. 
and colle oes 


Everything may be done tor the student 


in the name ot hygiene and sanitation, but if 


he must strain his eyes to study, all other 


money and effort are wa 


+ 1 
SLCU, 


Over one million Brascolites now in use 


testify to their popularity and correct scien 
tific construction. Our engineering and de 
signing experts will gladly consult with you 
our school. 


about Brascolites for Just send 


acard. You'll not be obligated one bit. 


She FDNWIN FE. Guwiria Com PANY 


DESIGNERS NGINEE 


ST. LOU IS, U.S. A. 


AANUFACTURER 


Lighting epee of 





Type WD 
Brascolite 


Largest 


Manufacturers 


Lighting 


l-ixtures 





(Continued from Page 78) 
school funds and it is possible the schools may 
be compelled to close a few months earlier. 

A change in the school administration sys- 
tem at Wisconsin Rapids has been proposed by 
the Central Labor Union of that City. Under 
the new plan, there would be a board of educa- 
tion consisting of a superintendent of schools 
and six members elected from the city at large. 
The present board is composed of sixteen mem- 
bers elected from the various wards. The six 
elective members are to be chosen at the polls 
at a regular election, instead of being elected 
at a public meeting. 

The school board of Creston, Ia., 
a saving of approximately $1,100 during the 
next year through a reduction of the school 
term and the elimination of a part of the holli- 
days previously included in the school calendar. 

-—Supt. Theodore Saam of Council Bluffs, Ia., 
recently expelled four high school students who 
confessed responsibility for the hanging an 
effigy of G. W. Kern, principal of the school. A 
high school correspondent of a newspaper was 
also expelled because of his refusal to submit an 
article to the board. The boys told the school 
officials “it was all in a spirit of fun and that 
they didn’t mean anything by it.” 

Elgin, Ill. A special committee of the 
school board, answering a challenge in the plat- 
form of the opposition party in the school board 
election declared there has been no waste in the 
schools and that the present board has tried to 
meet the increased costs in the most economical 
manner possible. One of the planks in the plat- 
form of the citizens’ committee called for im- 
provement of the schools and for reduced taxes. 

The committee in making its reply, declared 
“it is always easy to cry waste and lower taxes, 
and to attempt to discredit those charged with 
responsibility, but the actual problem of furnish 
ine’ education economically to some 4,000 chil 
dren is quite another 

“The cost of ever 
ine reased 


will effect 


matter. 
ything, education included, 
during and after the war, and thers 
is no way that a true comparison of education 
costs in Elgin or any other city, can be made 
with those of ten years ago. Furthermore, the 
number of pupils has increased, all of which re- 
quires additional expenditure 

The school board of Beaver, Pa., has re- 


firmed for a second time, a ruling adopted 


some years ago directed against secret societies. 
Under the rule, members of these 
be denied recognition in the 
also be denied the right to take part in any 
school contest, school program, or of member- 
ship on any team or club representing the 
school. 

Chicago, Ill. Owing to a change in the 
construction methods employed in the new type 
of school buildings now under construction, it 
has become necessary for the school board to 
inaugurate an inspection service covering the 
testing of cement and reinforced steel to be used 
in such buildings. The board has employed two 
experts for the making of such material tests 
as are necessary to insure the proper testing 
and inspection of materials used in connection 
with the construction of reinforced concrete 
work. The testing is being made according to 
American standard specifications, on the basis 
of a cost not to exceed two and one-half cents 
per barrel of cement, and not more than 
per net ton of reinforced steel. 
cost of the work for the 
$20,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board recently 
conducted an investigation of the procedure in 
the examination for the position of chief school 
architect. As a result of its findings, it has 
been decided to delay the appointment of this 
official for the period of one year. The recom- 
mendation which resulted in the appointment of 
Mr. Wiley as assistant architect was approved. 
The architectural department has been reorgan- 
ized and the work is being carried on in a 
manner that augurs well for the building pro 
gram. 

Civil service employees of the 
Citv board of education recently met 
back in their suit to maintain the 
board to fix salaries 


regulations. 


societies may 
schools, and may 


35 cents 
The estimated 
balance of the year is 


New York 
with a set 
right of the 
nd pendent of civil servic 


A recent decision of the court sustaining the 
right of the board to fix salaries has 
versed by the Appellate Division on the ground 
that the Lockwood-Donohue salary bill of 1920 
did not transfer to the board the right to fix the 
salary schedules of employees irrespective of 
schedules of the civil service commission. It is 
expected that the case will be carried to the 
of Appeals. 
Portland, Ore. The 


be en re 


Court 
school board has given 





advance notice to teachers of cooking, drawing 
and manual training, and supervisors of these 
subjects, as well as instructors of foreign lan- 
guages, that they face the loss of their positions 
as an economy measure. The warning was 
given in compliance with a state law, and was 
prompted only by the possibility of failure of 
the extra levy for the support of the 
next year. 

A special tax levy of 
$950,000 and to cover the running expenses of 
the schools for the coming year, has been sub- 
mitted to a vote of people at the general school 
election. 

Guthrie, Okla., has two of the 
parent-teacher associations in the state, 
membership of more than 500. Mrs. 
Donoho is state publicity chairman. 

May Day was celebrated in the 
schools of Omaha, Nebr., on May first. Six 
thousand girls from the upper grades partici- 
pated in folk dancing in various parks of the 
city. Music was broadcasted from the radio 
broadcasting station by the Technical High 
School band. 

The World-Herald, a local Omaha newspaper, 
gave more than half a page of space to the 
event, showing the various dances and the pupils 
in action. 

~The central parent-teachers’ association of 
Logan City, Cache County, Utah, was organized 
in September last. The association has worked 
consistently toward the end of closer contact 
between the schools and the school patrons. It 
has proven a profitable year and plans are now 
under way for greater participation in the cause 
of home and school education. 

Ashland, Tenn. The board of education 
has won its case for a loan of $54,000 from the 
ity. The court of appeals affirmed the judg 
ment of the Boyd who 


chancellor of 
authorized the city auditor, clerk and treasurer 
required by ordinance: 


schools 


three mills, to yield 


largest 
with a 


Fred 


public 


county, 
to consummate the loan 
the city council. 
Willard. O. The school board has decided 
to have months of school this year, thus 
effecting a saving of about $4,000. 


r ight 


The house of 
gan legislature 
iding for 
system for 


representatives of the Mich 
has passed the Snow bill, pro- 
a complete revision of the governing 
rural schools. The bill is intended 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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They Will Come Back Again 


Back from the long vacation, their scuffing, hurrying feet pounding again the patient stairways. 
Big feet and little, wet feet and dry; feet clad in football and baseball shoes, whose destructive 
cleats tear the very soul out of unprotected stairways. They will be back, and your stairways will 
show it—unless they have been ¢treaded against wear. 


Stairways protected by Wooster Treads don’t wear out—never have to be rebuilt. The trifling 
investment of equipping them with Woosters makes your stairways as permanent as your walls. 
\s a matter of economy, Wooster iently made. ‘Then is the time 
to equip those new stairways with 
Wooster Safe-Groove Treads, 
and to renew those which are 
hollowed and pitted. Worn and 
dished stairs are unsightly —a 
menace. With little expense old 
stairways can be made new. 
Write for blueprints of installa 
tions. 



















reads are the logical equipment 
for school stairways. They elim 
inate danger to life and limb 

but more than that, there is no 
stairway depreciation where they 


ire used. 


During vacation time repairs and 
installations can be most conven 


Wooster Safe-Groove + and 6 in. W 
Ireads come in. steel, without nosing. Anchor 
llow and white brass ecurely fastened to 
Ss re | nea tread when they are to 
f 31 1. wid placed in concrete. 
nosing and angl Sections cut to any de- 
3 wide wi ired lengths up to 17 

juare ba Coes 








WOOSTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. Four holidays 
formerly observed by the city s« hools have beer 
eliminated and will be marked only by specia 
exercises in the various schools. ‘The holidays 


eliminated include Columbus Day, Armistice 
Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, and Arbor Day 

The provisions of the Lovrien-Brookhar't 
banking law do not apply to school funds in thr 


National Bank of lowa, which failed 
] 


Osceola 


short time ago, and personal bondsmen ar 
obiiged to make good the $12,000 they guaran 


’ 


teed, according to State Auditor McClune. Thi 
school board had not designated its 
under the provisions of the bill, and th 
bondsmen are liable for the amount 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., is pre 
pared to fight the newly enacted legislation 
which replaces the existing method of distribu 
ting primary school funds under which betwee 
$225,000 and $300,000 will be taken from W 
county annually. A friendly suit is contem 
plated to test the bill, the state treasurer and 
the state superintendent of instruction being the 
parties to the proposed action 

Corporal punishment has been upheld by 
the board of educat.on of Rockford, Ill., in pass 
ing upon the complaint that Harry Nutting, 
physical training supervisor, had employed it in 
dealing with eight unruly boys of the Kishwau 
kee school. 

The boys wer 
on the tops of the desks and each received two 
spanks as the supervisor passed down the line 
The board decided that only the feelings of the 
boys had been hurt and that the dignity of the 
school remained unimpaired. School disciplins 
had been improved materially it was learned 
The school board of Lansing, Mich., after an 


Osceola 
banks 


ayvne 


required to le face downward 


extended discussion of secret societies, has 
unanimously agreed that the societies are a de 
plorable adjunct to any school and should be 
eliminated. However, it was emphasized that 


as long as parents are willing to have their chil 
dren belong to such organizations, there is littl 
vse of the board enlisting in any campaign fo) 
the'r abatement or elimination. 

At North 


noted that no 


Canada, it is 
given under the 


Vancouver, B. C., 
authority is 


this 
others in 
themselves 


into matters pertaining thereto. In view of 
fact, it is ordered that teachers and 
the employ of the board shall govern 
accordingly in an emergency to summon a do 
tor for administering medical or surgical treat 
ment in the schoois. Iniiuniediate must be 
taken to learn the name of tne family physician, 
or the wishes of the pupil concerned in the 
matter. ‘The school board is in no way finan 
cially obligated by the action taken. 


Steps 


Invest.gation of graft charges alleged 
against school board members of Red _ Fork, 
luisa County, Oklahoma, has been begun by V 
i’. Crowe, assistant attorney general. The alle 
vations were contained in a petition signed by 
more than one hundred taxpayers. It was 
alleged that two members and one former mem 
ber of the board had demanded rebates from 
teachers hired by them and to have accepted a 


rake off of a bond issue 
bids. 
The school 


recently restrained 


sold without competitive 


Mont., was 
with its 


Great Fall 
from proceeding 


board of 


action to bar Wyman Peterson from school be- 
cause of failure to pay a non-resident tuitior 
fee. The school board holds that Peterson is 
properly a resident of another county and de 
mands a regular tuition fee. The father insists 


that, though he has property in another county, 
he is a_resident of Cascade County § and 
that his son is entitled to free tuition in the 
Great Falls school. The entire question is to be 


reviewed preparatory to an appeal. 

Mayor Dever of Chicago has nominated six 
school board members for approval by the 
council. Those nominated as members art 
Edward P. Ellicott, a consulting engineer; John 
A. English, organ-zer and secretary of the typo 
graphical union; T. Schmid; Charles T. Byrne, 
manufacturer of automobile supplies; Dr. V. R. 
Schiller, dentist; and James Mullenbach, reap 


new 


City 


pointed. 
ee ee 


“American society has gradually but persist- 
ently increased the importance of the official 


known as the superintendent of schools, until we 
have come to behold an unusual phenomenon, the 
birth of a new profession.”—Dr. M. E. Haggerty, 
School of Education, University of Minnesota. 

Oe ee” 





successful, it 
in daily 


will be extended 
operation. 


the plan prove 
intil 200 or more are 
counsel of De 


The assistant corporation 


troit, Mich., has ruled that it is proper to carry 
the surplus primary school money as a credit 
upon the books of the city comptroller, and to 
apply the credit on the general budget or trans 
fer it to the teachers’ salary fund. The pri 
mary school fund is entirely under the control 
of the board of education. 

Denver, Colo. With majorities approximat 
ing 4,000 votes, Dr. Minnie Love and Arthur 
Weiss were elected members of the school 
board on May 4th. The new members succeed 
Fk. H. Cowell and William H. Russell, who were 


identified with the majority group in the board 
and who were candidates for reelection. 

It is claimed by the Denver Post that the 
election of Dr. Love and Mr. Weiss is a victory 
for economy in the conduct of the school systen 
and a defeat of the majority headed by Mr. L. 
F. Hallett and Supt. Newlon. 


The school board of Cleveland, O., 
cussed various ways of meeting the 
vestion in the schools. It 
board is faced with the problem of how best to 
proceed in view of the new building code passed 
by the legislature. The old building program 
has been practically finished, and the new one 
nas not yet begun. The board plans t 
erect one thirty-room building and two 
smaller two larger ones and one smal 
one of eighteen rooms. 


has dis 
present con 
appears that the 


bes n 
large 


ones; ol} 


Sayre, Okla \ 
has been sold and arrangements have 
pleted for the erection of the 


bond issut 
been com 
building. 


S48.000 school 


new 


President George A. Davis of the board of 
education at Grand Rapids, Mich., has urged the 
adoption of a new building program. Mr. Davis 
recommends a census of the school growth out- 
side the city limits and the outlining of a plan 
for a building program based on this survey. 


Dallas, Tex. The citizens have 
bond issue of $2,000,000 for new schools. The 
board will undertake an extensive building pro 
gram as soon as plans can be completed. 


carried a 
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In place of rows of coat hooks 


How few years have passed since a pic- 
ture of a school house corridor would 
have rows of coat hooks, with disordered 
array of coats, hats, fascinators — and 
here and there a cap or lunch box on the 
floor. 


Compare that picture in Memory’s gal- 
lery with this one, where order, neatness 
and permanency prevail and where dou- 
ble tier Lyon Steel Lockers give added 
capacity to corridor wall space. 

Will not the pupils of this high school be 
the better for the order, discipline and 
neatness that such locker accommoda- 
tions induce? 


Among better school equipment, Lyon 


Steel Lockers hold high place, for their 
permanency, their usefulness, their ap- 
pearance. 


The frames of Lyon Steel Lockers are 
strong and stay in alignment. The doors 
will not sag or jam. They are hinged to 
stand schoolboy use. The locks are strong 
and positive. The finish is lasting. 


Often Lyon Steel Lockers are recessed 
into the walls and become a part of the 
building itself—as permanent as its walls 
of brick and stone and steel. 


Your plans may now be in just the stage 
where our nation-wide experience in 
equipping schools will be most valuable 
toyou. Write us about your requirements. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 





CHICAGO = _ 230 East Ohio St. 
DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 


s 


LOS ANGELES 377 S. Anderson St. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


Yom 


- Illinois 


1319 Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield Se. 
815 Superior Ave. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 
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for every storage need 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY | 


EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 


Coops ating with architect and superintendent 
t is at minimum cost 
erly State pervisor of Secondary Educat \ 
Massact sets, 1912-23 | 
€ able t HOTEL WINDERMERE |} 
a t 1 hoo! Board CHICAGO, ILL \ 


— 


A M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


= 


1016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone Penna 3140 
BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 


Republic Build ng St. Louis, M 


JAMES 0 G. GIBBONS 


M. E. 
ENGINEER 


A. S 


ONSULTING 


Heat Lighting and Ventilating for Sct 

I Py yfes nal Serv e for Arch tects 

} ] Market Street NEWARK, N 
=——_ = 


Establisned 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 

We have assisted in the financing of schools in every p 

of the country during the iast 27 years information and 
advice giadi furnished without obligation. 





| First National Bank Bide CHICAGO 
_——EEE 4j 
r 7 


POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 


ELECTRICAL & 


SPRAGUE & 


4 50 East 41st Street 


SANITARY 


WORK 


SLOCUM 


New York U ty 


25 Years Successfu! Pract the Art of Ventilation | 


CARL F. PILAT 


; LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
| Specialist in the design and development 
4 Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 
4 Associated Technical Advisory Corporatior onsulting Eng 
| Member, Ar ty of indscape Archit 
15 Park Row New York City 
\ \ 


SCHOOL PROPERTY APPRAISALS 
i Made by 6) ialitied Experts 
| Standard Appraisal Company | 
| 30 John Street, New York City 


HENRY J. MILNER COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

ts in Desigr 

Central Power 


special yf Heating, Ventilating 
Plants for Sch 


nstitut ns 


and 
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B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 
Architect and Town Planne 
Designer of 
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E. VERNON HILL COMPANY 
AEROLOGISTS 


opecia ts in testing, charting, anal 
+) e Ver + it ) »*¢ h jir 


W. Randolph St Chicago 
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ALFRED KELLOGG CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 
Consultant to School Department: 
. Registered Architect & Engineer 
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CEILINGS— 


CLEANING— 
CAULKING CRACKS— 


Duratite 


EXTERIOR SURFACES— 


srick 


Concrete 





Lone 


Super-Service Products for Your Summer Painting 


Tropical Cleaner 


-Elasticote 
Cementkote 
*Cementkote 
Metal—English 
Paint 
Stucco—Cementkote 
Wood—Tropical 
Paint 


Toconamel is especially desirable on walls 
must withstand hard wear and frequent 
bath rooms, kitchens and lunch rooms. 


FRI 





SAT | 


ED| THU |FRI| SAT 
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FLOORS— 


Tocotone (flat finish) 
Toconamel (gloss finish) 


ROOFS— 


WALLS— 


finish ) 
finish) 


(gloss 
(flat 


WOODWORK— 


Structural [ron 


Finest House 


Cementkote is also 


= 7 
and ceilings which poo 


cleaning, such as 
Private Schools. 











Send for color cards and prices. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
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Wood—Erie Floor Paint 
One 19 Floor Varnish 
Cement—F loorkote 


Roofkoter 


Tocoseal 


(semi-liquid cement) 
(cement) 


Tocotone (flat finish) 
Toconamel (gloss finish) 





Alpine White Enamel 
Tropical Interior Varnish 
*Toconamel 
waterproofing swimming 


useful for 


We sell direct to Public and 





1228-1270 West 70th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 








THE TROPICAL 


PAINT & OIL 


| 1240-1282 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 






CO. INT & OIL CO. 


leveland, Ohio 























CAL PAINT & OIL CO. 
’ 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















A Review of the Report of the “Committee 
on Schoolhouse Planning” 


Clarence D. Kingsley, Educational Consultant on the Planning of 
School Buildings, Chicago 


hool building must 


The planning of a moder 

both a science and an art. Past failures have 
been due largely to the lack of scientific data 
ind scientific methods evolved from the analyti 
al study of educational needs. The report just 
issued by the National Education Association 
points the way to a science of school planning 
ind is a rich mine valuable alike to the school 
irchitect and the superintendent of schools. 

This volume, whose publication was financed 
by the General Education Board, contains the 


years of a careful, painstaking 
tudy on part of a carefully chosen com 
mittee, headed by Frank Irving Cooper, well 
known, professionally-minded, school architect of 


result of eight 


the 


New England. It was due to his clear vision and 
untiring devotion to the cause of better 
hool buildings that this committee came into 
being. Only those who have seen the constant 
attention that his office has given to this work 


during these years appreciate the labor that has 
entered into the preparation of the report. 

The volume twelve chapters, each 
dealing with an important aspect of the general 
and its 160 pages of compact material 
59 clear and graphic charts. 
The style is while the avoidance of 

scure technicalities renders the data and con- 

isions easily understood by both technician and 
Lyman. 
The first chapter preview of the 
irlous steps that must be taken by the building 
mmittee in choosing an architect, selecting the 
te, securing the educational data, and develop- 
the plan for a school building. Failure to 
ognize the importance of these steps, and the 
vical order in which they must be taken, has 
been a frequent source of bad results. 


contains 


problem, 
are illustrated by 


concise, 


gives a 


The committee recommends the selection of an 
rchitect on the basis of ability and experience 
school architecture rather than by competi- 
n. Where a competition is unavoidable it 
ges that “the competition should be limited 
solutely to persons who have demonstrated 


their ability to plan and construct satisfactory 
“The young practitioner should secure 
his experience in the employ of a firm doing 
school work, and never where his mistakes must 
be at the expense of the public and its youth.” 
Chart 1 the characteristics that 
should be possessed by any firm claiming to be 
competent in school architecture. Where a com 
petition is held it is recommended that the com 
mittee making the award should have “the advice 
of one or more persons who are experts in study 
ing and judging plans for public schools on the 
of tl 


second 


S¢ hools 


gives essential 


basis eir adaptation to educational needs.” 

The chart gives eight essential qual 
ities of the site, while the third gives nine essen 
tial qualities of the building or nine objectives 
in planning. The report analyzes eight of these 
objectives. 

The second chapter develops technical methods 
for making the schedule of rooms. It gives a 
graphic comparison of the requirements as to 
the number of rooms in undepartmentalized ele 
mentary work-study-play, duplicate, or 
platoon elementary schools; and modern junior, 
senior, and six-year high This chapter 
reveals the in two methods commonly 
used for determining the number of classrooms 
needed in a junior or senior high school, and 
then develops in detail three methods whereby 


schools; 


S¢ hools. 


fallacies 


the correct balance of classrooms and special 
rooms may be secured and waste avoided. The 
presentation of three optional methods was 
necessary, because the data available varies as 
well as the time that can be devoted to this 
aspect of the problem. Moreover, when time 
permits, the use of two independent methods 


makes it possible to check results, and thereby 
avoid the mistakes arising from failure to com- 
prehend certain factors. 

In the selection of the general plan, or shape, 
of the building, architects tend to become wedded 
to a particular scheme. It bee 
therefore, to classify these sche 
analyze the chief considerations that 
termine the 


omes necessary, 
and to 


should de 


nes 


general plar This analysis is un 





dertaken in chapter three. The committee con 
cludes that such open types as the I, T, U, E, 
and H are generally preferable to such closed 
types as the solid rectangle, the hollow rectangle, 
and the rectangle with interior auditorium and 
interior courts. 

The fourth and fifth chapters deal with the 
desirable capacities of instruction rooms, 
libraries, and study halls. Chart II shows the 
actual sizes of high school classes in high schools 
of various sizes as obtained from two state-wide 
surveys. The following new rule is proposed for 
determining the size of a library in a four-year 
or senior high school: “The capacity of a library 
for a four-year or senior high school should not 
be less than fifty for the first five hundred pupils, 
and the capacity should be increased by five for 
each one hundred over five hundred.” 

The report regards the session-rooi plan con 
sisting of several large rooms with a total seat- 
ing capacity equal to the total capacity of the 
school as expensive and unwarranted in large 
high schools and it argues strongly against the 
rear-seat system in which pupils are required 
to spend their study periods in the rear seats 
of rooms in which recitations are being held. 

The sixth chapter entitled “Detecting Waste 
in the Plan,” and illustrated by 20 charts, sets 
forth in comprehensive form the exhaustive 
studies made by the committee over a period of 
years with the financial assistance of the Gén 
eral Education Board and conducted under the 
direct supervision of the chairman of the com 
mittee. 

In this chapter the committee recognizes four 
chief causes of waste as follows: 

(a) Uneconomical layouts tor rooms. 

(b) A faulty schedule of rooms. 

(c) Unwise choice of the general plan. 

(d) Excessive areas for purposes other 
instruction, 

This chapter deals with the last of the above 
causes, It aims “to determine the percentage 
of floor area that may reasonably be allowed for 
purposes other than instruction and to indicate 
a method of detecting waste due to excessive 
areas for them.” 

In this study the committee measured the 
plans of over 200 school buildings. It found that 
the per cent of area for instruction varied from 

10 per cent or less in some buildings to 60 per 
cent or more in others. This variation means 
that some buildings yielded only two-thirds 


than 


as 
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mammoth 


\fter twenty months, 


ter proof 1S 
under severe service? 


and Elevators, a floor 





Chicago 
Distri 





Railway 


that handle the passenger 


the 
leaves it practically the same as when installed. 


possible ( \f 


Rubberstone also makes 


A lor the Office, it makes a dignified 


PERMANENCE 6s 


The advantages of a RUBBERSTONE floor 


In Office Buildings 


°HE 


Louis has Rubberstone 


Exchange Building of St. 
Vile |: looring in the 
trafic to the offices. 


18 elevators 


daily tread of 30,000 people 


What bet 


Rubberstone’s ability to stand up 


ideal Office Corridor floor. 


‘ 
ana 


Ga. Its smooth, resilient surface 1s quiet and comfortable under 
DISPLAYED - . } . > * . 
4m | foot, non-absorptive and easy to keep clean. Being ductile, 
wN | f. . ; i 
| A&. | trafic tends to smooth out marks or small dents made by 
wm - “”~ d 


> heavy furniture or abnormal use. 
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RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, M‘ 
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much productive floor area as other buildings of 
the same size and cost. All of the plans 
measured were supposed to be good. If build 
ings admitted to be poor had been included the 
per cents for instruction would have been lower. 

Since the inauguration of this study by the 
committee, extreme waste has largely disap 
peared and a building yielding less than 50 per 
cent of productive floor area is generally recog 
nized as wasteful. 

From its study of this problem the committee 
draws the following important conclusions: 

By careful study and restudy, an architect may 
raise the per cent of floor area devoted to in 
struction, thereby greatly increasing the effi 
ciency of the plan. 

In some cases, the low percentage of produc- 
tive area has been due in part to the desire of 
building committees to plan along uneconomical 
lines without realizing the costs involved. In 
other cases, wastes are due to such state regula- 
tions as are without scientific justification. The 
committee finds, however, that, as a general rule, 
low productive areas are due to inexperience or 
inadequate study on the part of the architect. 

The report gives the rules used by the com- 
mittee in measuring and tabulating the areas 
devoted to the various purposes. 

The chapter dealing with state regulations 
gives three charts showing the status of these 
regulations in 1910, 1915 and 1920 respectively. 
In 1910 there were 24 states in which no regula- 
t ons on the planning or construction of school- 
houses existed, while in 1920 all but four states 
had some such regulations. In 1910 the regula- 
tions were very fragmentary in character, but 
the chart for 1920 gives 58 different items upon 
which there were regulations. However, the 
fragmentary condition of state regulations even 
in 1920 is shown by the fact that only sixteen 
states had regulations on half or more of these 
58 items. 

Chapter VII gives the results of scientific in 
vestigations on “Illumination,” financed by the 
General Education Board and conducted for the 
committee by Frank N. Freeman, professor of 
education in the University of Chicago. 

While Professor 
ther investigations 


Freeman recommends fur 
on the proper lighting of 
school buildings. his studies, described in this 
chapter, give scientific data on many important 
phases of the general problem. Among the 


results of his studies, the following 


al interest: 


significant 
may be of spec 

Insufficient illumination 
young children 
does adults. 

In the case of adults, legibility of print in- 
creases very rap-.dly from 0.2 to 1.0 foot-candles 
and much more slowly from 1.0 to 2.5 foot- 
candles. 

In the case of children of 8 to 10 years of age 
the increase of legibility is more gradual and is 
very considerable up to 3.0 foot-candles. 

The legibility curve for a larger number of 
children should be worked out. 

The effects of illumination 
foot-candles should be studied. 

The effect of different intensities of 
tion on the feeling or emotional tone 
investigated. 

Children do not secure the entire amount of 
available light upon their work because of the 
position in which they hold their books and be- 
cause they lean over their books, thus obstructing 
the light. From a study of those children whose 
work appeared to be shaded Professor Freeman 
found that many secured only about 60 per cent 
of the illumination available at the place where 
seated. Hence to secure three foot-candles 
upon their work, an intensity of five foot-candles 
is necessary. To secure five foot-candles on the 
darker side of the room he found that the light 
conditions prevailing in the rooms studied must 
be improved. 

The studies emphasize the wide 
illumination in different parts of a 
and this variation was much more 
rainy day than on a clear day. 

The variations in illumination in the 


apparently handicaps 
in reading more seriously than it 


higher than 5.0 
illumina- 
should be 


variation of 
schoolroom, 
marked on a 


rooms 
stud‘ed in various cities and under different 
conditions of weather, time of day, and season 


of the year were enormous. 

On the brightest desk in the room the 
tion was from 438.53 to 1.79 foot-candles. 

On the middle desk in the room the variation 
was from 95.43 to 0.64 foot-candles. 

On the darker side of the room the variation 
was from 49.57 to 0.25 foot-candles. 

The measurement of variation taken in four 
rooms showed. due to season of the year, that 
the desks on the darker side of the room secured 
an average of only 60 per cent as much light on 


varia 


November 3 as they did on 
conditions being similar. 

The measurement of variation due to time of 
day in three rooms showed that the desks on the 
darker side of the room secured an average of 
only 66 per cent as much light between 3 and 
3:30 in the afternoon as they did between 11 and 
11:30 in the morning. 

A comparison of illumination due to different 
ratios of window to floor area in two buildings 
in the same city on the same day and under 
approximately the same weather conditions and 
at nearly the same time of day showed that in 
the building in which the average ratio of 
window to floor area was .157 the desks on the 
dark side of the room had only 46 per cent as 
much light as in the building in which the aver- 
age ratio of window to floor area was .231. 

The rapidity with which the intensity of 
illumination decreases as one recedes from the 
windows is shown in Chart 50. The room had 
windows on one side only. The intensity at each 
point was approximately only two-thirds of that 
at a point 4 feet nearer the windows. In other 
words, moving a desk four feet from the 
windows would reduce the light approximately 
33 per cent. 

Professor Freeman’s general conclusion is 
that, taking five foot-candles as a standard re- 
quirement, the darker parts of rooms, even when 
the ratio of zlass to floor area meets the com- 
monly accepted standards, are not adequately 
illuminated when conditions of weather, season 
of year, or time of day are unfavorable. When 
the unfavorable conditions combine, the illumi- 
nation is “ridiculously low.” In winter the dark 
desks are inadequately lighted much of the time. 

Professor Freeman suggests various methods 
that may remedy the situation, each of which 
merits study. A _ practical method for relief 
which costs nothing and is needed in nearly 
every school system is to instruct teachers in 
the proper use of shades and to insist that they 
do not cut off the most valuable light, namely 
that which enters nearest to the top of the 
window, except when direct sunshine makes it 
necessary to screen the entire window. 

Chapter IX of the report deals with “Safety 
to Life.” Several years ago the National Fire 
Protection Association at the request of the 
committee whose report we are reviewing ap- 

(Concluded on Page 88) 
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From Coast to Coast 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 


are known and accepted as 


A QUALITY PRODUCT 


Baltimore, Toledo, and Oakland installed | 
over Seventeen Thousand Durabilt Steel 


Lockers in these representative schools. 










CLIFTON PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
4060 Durabilt Steel Lockers 





DOUGLAS PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
012 Durabilt Steel Lockers 





FOREST PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
4528 Durabilt Stee! Lockers 






MAIN FLOOR CORRIDOR 
EDWARD E. LIBBEY HIGH SCHOOL 





MeCLYMONDS HIGH SCHOOL 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
(92 Durabilt Steel Lockers 





E WAR" E. LIBBEY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

2816 Durabilt Steel Lockers 





UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
1172 Durabilt Steel Lockers 











—— : — ——d 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
1096 Durabilt Steel Lockers 


(Left) ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
588 Durabilt Steel Lockers 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 


“No Better Built Than Durabilt’” 
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Luxor Shade Cloth and Standard 


Fulfil Every School Room Requirement 
y | 





. 
This window shade installa- Caution 
tion is the simplest and most 
satisfactory method of con- 
trolling light and ventilation 
conditions in a schoolroom 


Nothing to get out of order. 
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minimization of eye strain 


Endurance—Economy 
stand the careless, rough handling by children. Its enduring qualities represent the greatest econ- 
omy. Even efter long use Luxor retains its shape and pleasing appearance. It will not become 
unsightly and misshapen as happens soon with unsized and unstretched materials 


No Eye Strain—Best Colors 


Sanitariness— Washability 


Ventilation and Light Control 


window at the center, any combination of air and light both at the top and bottom of the windows 
may be secured. This arrangement will also save the shades from flapping or sucking in the 
breeze, thereby eliminating disconcerting noises and harm to the fabric. 
expenditure. They detract from the appearance of the windows and easily get out of order. 


In schools the selection of window shades assumes greatest importance. 


Considerations The chief considerations are 


durability and 


sanitariness— ventilation. 


and sufficient for usual school room activities. Neutral colors such as Slate, Linnette, Pongee, and 
Maize are best for schools, being most agreeable to the eyes. 


germs are missing in Luxor, whose finely-woven, hard-finished surface offers no lodgment for parti- 
cles of foreign matter. The surface of Luxor cloth may be cleaned by using a damp cloth, with 
soap if necessary. Finger marks and soil spots may be removed simply by the use of art gum. 


The injudicious selection of shade fabrics and shade rollers which are hardly beyond 
the experimental stage, new and untried, has brought expensive results in a number 
of cases. For school work, shade satisfaction is wanted not only in the beginning but for years to 
come. Wisdom lies in choosing Luxor cloth and Standard rollers, back of which stand the experience 
and integrity of one of the largest and oldest manufacturers of suc h goods. 
proven their merit over a long period of time and in thousands of the country’s finest buildings. 


economy 


The close woven, unfilled fabric of Luxor cloth supplies 
the unusual strength and wear-resistance needed to with- 


With Luxor shades the glare of the sun is replaced 
by a cheertul diffused light, restful to the eyes, 


The unsanitary features of so-called canvas or other 
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Proper ventilation of a school room is of vital 
consequence. By installing two shades to each 


Adjusters are a needless 


Shade Rollers 
STANDARD 


Good for a Lifetime 


appe irance 





Standard guaran- 
teed rollers are of the 
highest quality 
throughout, and be- 
cause of their sturdy 
construction dre 
especially fitted to the 
rigorous school condi- 
tions. They are fully 
guaranteed by us fora 


period of twenty-five 


These products have 








No disfiguring adjt ters. N - _ - -~ ™ - years 
wna THE WESTERN SHADE CLOTH COMPANY 
Atlanta Founded 1871 CHICAGO Incorporated 1897 Detroit 
Buffalo St. Louis Indianapolis 
: ay - royt py apn x way % | 
The New Evanston High School, Evan- am 


ston, IIl., is one of the finest « xamples 


of modern school architecture. 





It is shaded with Luxor shade cloth 
and Standard shade rollers. 





(Concluded from Page 8&6) 
subcommittee on safety to life in 
The work of this subcommit 
interest and led the National 
Association to appoint a larger 
committee on Safety to Life, and this larger 
committee is now functioning as the Building 
Exits Code Committee of the American-Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. The last mentioned 
Committee is related to the leading national 
associations, some twenty in number, interested 
in various aspects of safety to life and it has 
issued a complete Building Exits Code. 

For the convenience and ready reference of 
persons engaged in the planning of school build- 
ings, many of the requirements contained in the 
complete code and relating to school buildings are 
quoted in this report. 

The fundamental aim of these requirements is 
to provide exits such that a building may be 
vacated in three minutes after an alarm has 
been given without danger to life by fire, smoke, 
or resulting panic. 


pointed a 
school buildings. 
tee aroused wide 
Fire Protection 


A few of the more important requirements 
are here quoted: 

“Not less than two inside stairs or smoke proof 
towers, remote from each other, shall be provided 
from every floor, including basements.’” 

“Corridors shall be at least eight feet wide in the 
clear Doors of lockers shall not project into this 
eight feet clear width at any point in during their 
swing.” 

“The space beneath any stairway, built in whole 
or in part of combustible material, shall be com 
pletely enclosed without door or other opening.” 

“All stairways shall lead by a direct line of travel 
to the street floor and open directly on the street or 
to an open-air or fire-resistive passage leading to the 


street or to a yard or court connected with the street.” 

“All stairs shall have walls or well-secured balus 
trades or guards on both sides and shall have hand 
rails on both sides Any stairway over 66 inches in 
width shall be provided with one or more continuous 
intermediate handrails substantially supported, the 


number and positions of intermediate handrails to be 
such that there will be not more than 66 inches be 
tween adjacent handrails.” 


‘As a means of rapid and safe egress from a burn 
ing building, the use of horizontal exits is strongly 
recommended.” 

The report gives rules for determining the 
number of stairways and horizontal exits. 
Twenty-two inches is established as the unit of 
stair or door width. It is interesting to note 
that this method gives as much, and no more, 


i'The wisdom of requiring smoke proof doors in two 
story. fireproof school buildings is disputed by many 
able and experienced school architects. 





credit for a stairway 44 inches wide as it dos 
for one 60 inches wide. A similar method 1 
used for doorways whereby a 30-inch door rates 
as one unit and openings than 44 inches 
wide count as only one unit. 

“The minimum width of any 
three feet in the clear.’ 

Chapter X on “Specifications,” 
furnished by 
tute, will assist 
and satisfactory. 

The next chapter on “Estimating the Cost of 
a Building,” gives rules for computing the cubi- 
cal contents of a building. Want of such rules 
has made the comparison of costs per cubic foot 
of little value and often positively misleading. 
This Chapter also suggests a method whereby, 
under certain technical conditions, the 
a building may be estimated from a tabulation 
of a plan. 


less 


passageway 
data 
the American Specification Insti- 
in making specifications 


based on 


leal 


cost ol 


The concluding chapter deals specifically with 
the planning of modern gymnasiums and their 
accessories for junior and senior high schools. 
The need for such a chapter is evident from the 
fact that “comparatively few buildings measure 
up to modern standards for physical education.” 

To rectify these conditions the report 
that “the gymnasium must be a ‘hall of health,’ 
with an abundance of fresh air and sunlight; 
there must be offices where the directors can 
give careful physical examinations to ascertain 
the actual needs of every boy and girl, there 
must be lockers and dressing rooms in order 
that pupils may put on appropriate gymnasium 
clothing; and there must be adequate showers 
so that every student will have a bath of proper 
temperature at the every gymnasium 
period.” 


states 


close of 


Having thus stated the chief requirements the 
committee proceeds to analyze the require 
ments in detail and to give plans whereby these 
requirements may be met. 

The committee objects 


nasiums without provision for adequate natural 
ventilation in mild weather. 


specifically to gym 


“Placing a gymnasium in an excavation under the 
auditorium cannot be too strongly condemned. setter 
to omit the gymnasium entirely and leave its con 
struction to some future committee that will have the 
wisdom to place it in a separate or semi-detached 
structure with adequate sunlight and air Even 


Worse is the location in the center of the building 
Where the only natural ventilation is from a Vilight 
I itd I r will not settle in warm weather as 
is warmer than the indoor air, and if the y light 
opened the noise from the gymnasium w disturt 
5 the cou 
Special attention is given to the arrangement 
of locker, dressing, and shower facilitis and a 
diagram is given of a scheme whereby girls’ 
dressing and shower booths are articulated, and 


the showers are regulated by an instructor or 
attendant by means of a gang control, and the 
instructor can see that every girl actually makes 
ise of the facilities provided. without 
desired privacy for the pupil. 


LOSS of 


4 hool 


that th 
pupil to insure 


The committee recommends 
‘urnish a clean towel to each 
sanitary and hygienic conditions. 


The 


harm done by inadequate physical educa 
tion facilities and lack of administrative atten- 
ion to health requirements is_ stated thus: 
Ixxercise in badly ventilated rooms is practically 
‘ [f given without ascertaining the physical 
of tl boy or girl it is dangerous; if taken 
v i chool clothing it is a sham ind if not 
by a shower bath it loses much of its tonic 
ind the condition of skin and clothing is 

nsia iry and almost Indecent 
THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 
President Jesse Newlon_has announced the 


tentative program for the forthcoming annual 
summer meeting of the National Education 
Association, to be held June 28th to July 3rd, at 
{ndianapolis, Ind. 

The general sessions will be held in the Cadle 
Tabernacle, and will be broadcasted between 
eight and ten p. m., central time, from station 
WIEFBM. The registration booths and exhibits 
will be located in the Shortridge high school. 
The Representative Assembly will take place in 


the Caleb Mills Hall of the Shortridge high 
school, where the official business of the asso- 
ciation will be conducted. Forenoons will be 


t 


given to sessions of the assembly, afternoons to 
departmental and allied meetings, and evenings 
to general sessions. Extra conferences for non- 
delegates will be provided on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday mornings in Cadle Taber- 
nacle. 

The general topic for discussion at the meet- 
ing will be Educational Progress in the First 
Quarter of the Twentieth Century. 
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Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Cuas. C. Hartmann, Architect 
Geonrce A. Futter’ Company, Contractors 


150,000 Square Geet 
“DuraAFLex-A combines to a 


greater degree than any other floor- 
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BIT ideal office building, school, and 






i ; on 
) hospital floors~ quiet, resilient and 


durable. Proof against fire, water 
and acid. A solid, seamless, imper- 
Ph P.aren ay vious surface. It saves half the 
cost of cleaning. Guaranteed not 
My to crack, wrinkle, crawl, rot, swell, 
| A) TALE aren pocriex disintegrate, or come loose. The 


FLOOR Vo FINISHED 




















2B, pemern rons surface can be patched at any time 
VO i mre without showing joints or seams. 





The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE anw PLANT 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Boston - - Lawyers Building . ’ San Francisco, 444 Market Street 
New York, 347 Madison Avenue There is m0 Substitute Los Anortes, 829 Seand’d Oil Bldg. 
Purtaverrata, Flanders Building for Quolity QQurahlex Greensporo - North Carouna 
Wasnincton, 1011 B St., N. W. Greenvute - Sovutn Carorna 
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ty US Pet OF 


THE BAY STATER 


No. 902 C 


Contain Alizarin 
Orange, Gamboge, 
New Green, Nex 
lvory Black, Yellox 
and one Ne 


Water Color Brush 





8 Half Pan Boxes 


Crimson, 


Ponlaé 
21 éL, 


in Ala 


Add to our long experience the high standards of 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., and you have the 
reason why BAY STATE Water Colors are chosen 
by leading school authorities for their use. 


Boston 


STATE 


Water Color 


“BAY STATE” on water colors is a mark of merit! 
It is an unvarying assurance of satisfaction. 


We were the pioneer manufacturers in the United 
States of Water Colors for school use. 


BAY STATE Water Color Boxes may be had with 

Blue. any desired combination of colors. 
Ochre. 
’ Special C. H 


WADSWORTH, 
Brooklyn 








Rey US. Pat OF 


THE BAY STATER 


Boxes 


Write for details 


HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Jacksonville 




















NEW CON- 


BUILDING 
STRUCTION 

regents of the 
New York has worked out a set of new rules re- 


RULES IN SCHOOL 


The board of University of 
gardng plans and specifications for school 
building construction in New York State to be 
exacted by the state commissioner of education. 
They embody the following requirements: 

1. The products or commodities required to 
be used by such plans and specifications shall 
not be limited to those manufactured by any 
specified manufacturer. In naming the stand- 
ard the specifications must be so worded as to 
permit the use of the products or commodities 
of any manufacturer which are deemed of 
“equal standard” in the common acceptance of 
the term. 

2. The heating and ventilating specifications 
shall contain a guarantee of performance with 
the following minimum standards: a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees Fahrenheit in zero weather; 
30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute per pup’! 
(statutory requirement); and 35 per cent 
humidity. 

3. Special conditions which are prescribed 
respectively for a central fan system and for a 
unit system of heating and ventilation shall be 


clearly shown and definitely covered in the 
plans and specifications. 
1. Toilet ventilation must be separate and 


distinct from the ventilation for study, class, 
recitation and work rooms. 

5, One room school buildings may be heated 
and ventilated by an approved room heater. In 
buildings of a larger size a cellar, basement o1 
separate building or room must be provided for 
the furnace or boiler. 

6. The points of compass shall be clearly and 
accurately shown upon the plans. Provision 
shall be made for the lighting of classrooms 





and study rooms from one side only, that is from 
the left of the pupil. The window area must be 
equal to at least one-fifth of the floor area. 
Windows shall be grouped as closely together as 
possible, and where practicable not over 6 
inches apart, and shail extend as near as may 
be to the ceiling. No windows shall be placed 
within 6 feet of the front of the room unless it 


be shown to be essent.al. All rooms used as 
class or study rooms for pupils shall be so 
oriented that they will be thoroughly flushed 


out with sunlight during some portion of the 
day. 

7. All plumbing must conform to commonly 
accepted standards for public work. The main 
toilets shall be located in rooms above the 
ground level, and if possible should be on each 
floor of the building. There must be at least 
one unit for twenty-five pupils. Adequate pro- 
vision must be made for ventilation of toilets. 
Plans will not be approved unless provision is 
made for adequate sanitary toilet facilities. 
Where plans for sewage disposal system are 
submitted, copies thereof must be submitted at 
the same time to the state engineer for his 
acceptance. 

8. Fireproof material shall be used when 
necessary to avoid fire hazard, so far as condi- 
tions will perm‘t. All heater and fuel rooms 
must be protected by fire walls and specially 
constructed ceilings. Heater, fuel and_ store 
rooms shall not be permitted under stairways. 
Buildings with two or more stories shall have 
more than one exit from each floor above the 
first, so placed and constructed that one may 
be used if the other is shut off by smoke or fire. 

9. The plans and specifications for a new 
school building shall be accompan‘ed with a map 
anddescription of the site wpon which the build- 
ing is to be erected, which shall indicate the 
location and distance of surrounding buildings. 
The commissioner shall withhold his approval of 
all plans for new buildings if it be determ‘ned 
upon investigation that the site is insanitary, 
insufficiently or improperly drained, not of suffi- 
cient size to provide for required outdoor activ- 
ities of the pup‘ls of the school. or is so situated 
as to surrounding buildings that there will be 
an unreasonable obstruction of light and air. 

10. In plans and specifications for new 
school buildings, provision must be made for 
one or more library rooms if a librarian is to 





be employed. 

11. Provision shall be made in plans and 
specifications for new school buildings so that 
all the pupils in the school may be accommo 
dated in a general assembly room. Provision 
shall also be made in such bu/‘ldings for facili 
ties sufficient for carry.ng out the provisions of 
the physical fraining law and the rules and 
regulations of the board of regents pursuant 
thereto. 

12. Plans and specifications must show and 
properly describe suitable facilities for drink- 
ing purposes. 

13. In classrooms and study rooms the aisles 
must run the long way of the room. The 
entrance door to a classroom shall, if possible, 
be located in the end near the teacher’s desk. 

WHO SHALL NAME SCHOOLHOUSES? 

At Fall River, Massachusetts, the question, as 
to the authority of naming new school buildings, 
has been raised. The school committee named 
one schoolhouse Theodore Roosevelt and another 
Lafayette. Thereupon the mayor objected 
claiming that it had always been the prerogative 
of that office to name the schoolhouses. He 
then named one schoolhouse in memory of 
James M. Morton, and the other in honor of A 
S. Letourneau. 

The school committee then sought legal advice 


which was to the effect that that body 
possessed no power beyond the approval of sites 
chosen for new school buildings. The same 


legal authority held that the school committee 
may recommend names to the city council to be 
approved by that body and that the mayor may 
exercise veto power if he chooses. 
BUILDING NEWS 

St. Petersburg, Fla. Plans have been pre- 
pared and work will begin shortly on the new 
senior hith school for which bonds were recently 
voted. The building will occupy a central loca- 
tion on a twenty-acre site, and will form the 
first unit of a group of three buildines. It will 
house 1,800 students and will cost $750,000. 

Bonds in the amount of $1,250,000 have 
been voted by Pinellas County, Florida, for the 
rehabilitation of the school plants in several 
towns in the county. Mr. Wm. B. Ittner and 
Mr. M. Leo Elliott have been named as associate 
architects in the construction work. 


The building department of 
(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Throughout America the Miessner 
is promoting Better School Music 
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From San Diego to Schenectady, 
From Tallahassee to Seattle — — 
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Better school music and the Miessner go hand in 
hand. As progress in music continues in the schools 
of America, more and more Miessners appear on the 


map. 


Don't wait until fall to order 


The Miessner fits in ideally with Class Piano Instruc- your Miessner pianos. In the 
fall there usually is delay in 


tion, “The Melody Way.” With one or more Miess- 

shipment occasioned by the 
ners, one teacher can instruct a class of twenty eff- rush at the opening of the 
, ‘ school _ term. Order your 
ciently at one time. The Melody Way Booklet fully Mhesumans now. thon Ghee Gilt 
explains this plan, now so widely used. Mail the be ready 


coupon for this free booklet and the Miessner catalog. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 





MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
118 REED ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











MUESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 






Gentlemen: Please send me the following: 

[] Check here for the Miessner catalog, 

special price to schools and details of 
10-day free trial plan. 

[~~] Check here for complete information 

J bout the Melody Way of Class Piano 
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Northfield, 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt 
Holmes & Architects, 


Conservatory of Music, 


Patton, Flinn, 


Minn 


Chicago 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 











NEW CASTL 
New 


BLACKBOARDS 
of NATURAL SLATE 


School 
ommend 
with the greatest confidence. 

Natural 
easy to write on and read from. It is 
fire-proof and lasts and lasts and lasts 

in fact, it never wears out. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 








E HIGH SCHOOI 


Castle, Pa 


Authorities, 
Natural 


everywhere, rec 
Slate Blackboards 


Slate is easy to clean, 











tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building ee nee ee 
— was sound-proofed with ee 
= eney and Jackson, Architecta 
CABOT’S QUILT Rib 
: and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 
z Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin 
proof and Fire-resistant the only 
: material that meets all requirements 
Samples and full details on request. 
> Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. po 
: 342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
S agnnseensnvencsencvonsonvecvvovnsvecsvenvedesosvonevossvovssenssassoonsenvetorsovennecsnccensosvoveenentne tutu —_-_— 
(Concluded from Page 90) purchase of school sites in districts whose pres grammar school and colored school No. 1, and 
Antonio, Tex., school board has prepared a table = ent growth indicat a need for more schoo nvolving a cost of $300,000 has recent been 
showing the development of the school plant in This program will be placed before the p completed. 
recent years. The table shows that no wooden for final adoption before it is actively carried The Towle high school at Newport. N. H.. 
buildings have been erected since 1910 and that out bv the school officia was dedicated with appropriate exercises on 
the newer structures are erected of brick and The Fairview School of Denver, Colo., was April 10th 4 Weber Duo-Art grand piano, 
stone. The largest number of buildings built opened recently, making the ninth new elemetr costing $3,350, the gift of Mr. G. A. Dorr, has 
in any one year was in 1923-1924 in connection tarv school to go into service. been installed in the school auditorium. The 
with the introduction of the junior high school In addition to these new schools, the Edisor building was erected at a cost of $150,000 The 
plan. Previous to that time there had been a = aynqd Globeville schools are well along toward present junior high school building was also a 
shortage of 9,000 seats but with the change to completion. Two junior and three senior high gift to the town. It was erected 1896 as the 
the new system, every child now has a seat. schools are also under construction, with the gift of the late D. R. Richards 
There are 19 school buildings composing the opening date set for the beginning of the fall Haskell, Okla A high school with accom 
school plant at the present time. term. modations for 350 students, was dedicated o1 
Chicago, Ill. The board of education has Supt. Wm. J. O’Shea of New York City has April 24th. The building contains 18 class- 
adopted a recommendation of the buildings and compiled a complete list of new schools opened rooms and an auditorium, and cost about 
grounds committee providing for the establish <ince January first. and to be opened by Septem $67,000. 
ment of a Bureau of Building Survey Employees. pe, first. next. The ttings total 97,212 in Perry, Okla. A high school building cost 
The bureau will comprise a director at $6,500 fey buildings. ing $100,000 was occupied the past winter for 
a year, an assistant director at a salary of The United States Congress, at its last ses the first time. The building is of fireproof con- 
$4,000 a year, and three junior stenographers sion, enacted into law a bill providing for a five struction throughout. 


or junior clerks, to be appointed according to 
‘ivil service regulations. 

Clinton, Ill. The Washington elementary 
school will be completed early in July and will 
be occupied in September. The building con 
tains a large gymnasium, a community room, 
and offices for the superintendent, and cost about 
$125,000. 

Guthrie, Okla. A senior high school cost- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars, was used for 
the first time for the commencement exercises, 
held on May 2ist. 

Denver, Colo. The board of education is 
taking steps to anticipate school needs of the 
present and future, and is thus placing before 
the people a program for further construction 
based on population growth and trends. 

In 1919 the situation in the matter of school 
accommodations was studied by the school board 
and the community, with the result that in 1922 
funds were provided for remedying the condi- 
tions. In many districts the conditions have 
been relieved. The high schools have as yet not 
been touched but they are to receive attention 
in the near future. 


The school building staff has made a careful 
study of school building needs for the years to 
come, based on the rate of growth of the city. 
A program 


has been arranged to involve the 


vear building program, which is intended to pro 
vide school buildings adequate in size and facil- 
ities for the public school system of the District 
of Columbia It provides for playgrounds, sites 
and new elementary and high schools. 

Hazardous, insanitary and other unsatis 
factory conditions in fourteen of the older public 
schools of New York City, complained of in 
March last, are being improved as rapidly as time 
and funds permit, according to Superintendent 
of Buildings William H. Gompert. Mr. Gompert 
reported in detail concérning steps which have 
been taken by the building department in the 
case of each school, to remove fire hazards, bad 
lighting, and improper sanitary conditions, as 
disclosed in the fifth annual survey report of the 
joint committee. Provisions have been made for 
quick exit in case of fire, and all wooden stairs 
are being replaced with excellent fireproof steel 
stairs. 

A new high school was occupied at Mandan, 
N. D., early in the spring. Due to the delay 
in construction, only part of the building is 
being used at present, but the entire structure 
will be occupied in September. 

A new high school building at Wagoner, 
Okla., has been assured with the approval of a 
bond issue of $100,000. 


Washington, N. C. A_ building program 
calling for the erection of the John H. Small 





Gaffney, S. C. A high school $250, 
000 has been occupied since January, 1925. The 
building is one of the most modern in the state. 
\ grammar costing $75,000, and a re- 
modeled building, have also been completed. 

Baker, Ore. The school board is looking 
for a site upon which to erect a six-room grade 
school. The building is to be completed in time 
for the fall opening. 

Danbury, Conn. Ata special town meeting, 
a unanimous vote provided nearly half a million 
dollars in bonds for the erection of a high school 
building. The request for the money was pre 
sented by the chairman of the school committee, 
and was approved without a dissenting vote. 

Mingo Junction, O. The school board has 
entered upon a new building program calling for 
the erection of two grade buildings, one a 
twelve-room structure, and one an annex to an 
existing building. 

Santa Paula, Calif. The city will soon come 
into possession of one of the largest grammar 
schools in California. An eight-room building 
and a large 25-room structure have been pro- 
vided through the proceeds of a bond issue of 


costing 


Ss hool 


$225,000. The buildings were planned and 
erected through the cooperation of the archi- 
tect R. C. Wilson, and the Superintendent, 


George A. Bond. 
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The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, 
inspired the orders of the Troubadours, Trouveres, Minstrels, and 
Minnesingers, which led to the birth of Modern Music. 
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| Fundamental Rhythms, Number 1, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 
| Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, etc. - - 18840 
Motive for Skipping - - - - - - 18253 
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ad ~ 2 = Medicine Song - - - - - 17611 as 
“he it ; a . + 
"he ea Whoopee Ti Yi Yo - - - - - 19059 = 
he Sweet is True Love- - - - - - - 18146 
From an Indian Lodge eecenone ee 19460 
m 
0 Good News; Live a-Humble - - - - - - 17663 
eri Listen to the Mocking Bird - - - - - - - - - 19250 


sas I Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45324 


ie F AMERICAN MUSIC 


70, 
[he 


ate. 


re- Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 children of 


ing the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in its results. We have 
om locked th h f all th Id’ d beautiful ic, and organ- 
a unlocked the treasure house of all the worlds great an eautiful music, and organ 
” ized it into delightful studies of the elements of which Music is made, building them 


ion up again into the perfected composition. 


00] 
re 


in, Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase of its 
- technique? Or are you giving them the real music itself? Think it over. 


for 
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Order Your Safe 
Wayne Steel Sectional Grandstan 







































Provide your spectators with 


Safe, Comfortable 
Seats — 






Photographic _il- 
lustration of latch- 
ing device, which 
prevents seat- 
board from being 
lifted from its steel 
support. 


at your opening football game. 


The Wayne is the only portable grand- 
stand that combines absolute safety with 
maximum comfort. 


It is built of steel with the exception of 


how long the stand, they form a continu 
the seats and footboards. 


ously even surface. 
The Wayne is comfortable to sit on. 
Plenty of room is allowed between rows 
so that the knees of one spectator do not 
touch the back of the man in front. Seat- 
boards latch down securely, and cannot Fill out the coupon attached for complete 
be lifted unless the latching device is data and prices. Do this now, before you 
opened. Boards join flush, and no matter close school for the vacation months. 


You can buy the Wayne Steel Sectional 
Grandstand in any size to suit seating and 
space requirements. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


WAYNE, PENNA. 


Note the continuously even surface 
of all boards. Also that seat-boards 
overhang foot-boards, preventing 
spectators from falling down be- 
tween them. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
FILL IN AND MAIL 
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Be Ready When 


BERLOY 








School 


Careful planning and efficient handling of your 
locker installation will be possible if you go into 
the matter now. Later in the summer this 
service to you must of necessity be curtailed 
somewhat by the volume of last-minute busi- 
ness which always is placed. 


Berloy engineers, who have planned thousands 


of locker installations, are ready to apply their 
experience to your locker problem. Production — stallations. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO. 


Boston New York 
(B) San Francisco Los Angeles 





Abilene High School — Abilene, Texas 


Re-opens By 


Philadelphia Chicago 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


Ordering Lockers 


facilities are geared up to take care of the sum- 
mer business promptly. 


If you are not familiar with Berloy Lockers—if 
the quality which is the result of complete con- 
trol from raw iron ore to finished product has 
never been explained to you—write the nearest 
office for catalog Y-7. It illustrates all types 
and sizes and shows many representative in- 


St. Louis 
Minneapolis Dallas Roanoke 


NOW! 


Kansas City 


Jacksonville (B) 


BERLOY 
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NEW YORK’S ENORMOUS SCHOOL OUT- 
LAYS 

The annual statistical and financial report 

f the board of education of New York City for 

1923, just issued, reveals a great number of in- 

teresting facts about the growth of the school 

system and the rapid increase in expenditures 

The report shows that from 1919 to 1923 the 
actual expenditures more than doubled. The 
cost of instruction during this period, slightly 
more than doubled, while the capital outlay in 
reased ten-fold. 

The actual expenditures in 1919 amounted to 
only $48,491,730, there being resources available 
at the end of the year of $21,422,893. In 1923 
the expenditure totaled $115,811,954 and the re- 
sources were $70,028,458. The resources were 
almost entirely for capital ovtlay for buildings 
and sites under contract, or for which com- 
mitments had been made. In 1923 the bond 
issues totaled $84,785,253. 

The capital outlay, which in 1919 amounted to 
$2,726,686, totaled $22,030,852 in 19238. Salaries 
of teachers in 1919 took $37,285,193, but in 1923 
required $75,944,663, while other salaries grew 
from $1,638,207 to $3,674,735, and administra- 
tion expense from $1,406,028 to $2,316,597. 
Operation costs increased from $2,990.285 to 
$4,829,937, and maintenance from $1,297,624 to 
$4,784,328. The enormous increase in_ school 
expenditures is attributed to the growth of the 
school system and to the expansion of school 
facilities to meet this growth. 

New York Sells Sixty Millions School Bonds 

New York N. Y. A new issue of $60,000, 
000 of serial bonds of the city of New York for 
new schools and sites was sold on May 5th to 
the National City Company on its bid of 
102.3197, which gives the city a cash premium 
»f $1,391,000. 


The issue was the largest municipal bond 
issue of the year and the price received by the 
city was the highest recorded on any of its bond 
sales since 1909, when a small issue was sold on 
a basis of 3.93 per cent. The present award 
was made on a basis of 4.045 per cent. The bids 
are reported to have totaled $511.000,000, and 
the proposals amounted to 23, ranging from par 
to the winning offer of 102.3197. 

The loan is divided into three sections, $3,000,- 
000 maturing in equal annual installments over 
ten vears, $9;000.000 over fifteen years, and 
$48.000.000 over forty vears. 

THE SAGINAW SCHOOL BOARD CON- 

TROLS OWN FINANCES 

The Saginaw, E. S., board of education is 
independent of the municipal board of estimates 
in the making of the school budget, according 
to a decision of the Michigan Supreme Court 
rendered in April. The board of estimates has 
the authority to review the school budget only 
in so far that it does not exceed the legal limit 
of eight mills, and the sum of $49,905 which 
was deducted from the 1924 school estimates 
must be restored. 

In its suit the board of education contended 
that the board of estimates had no discretion 
beyond determin'ng whether the estimate is 
within the tax limit and otherwise within the 
law. The defendant board of estimate con 
tended, in effect, that it is for the school board 
to provose and for the defendant to dispose, and 
that the board of estimate had general discre 
tion in passing upon any and all items of thé 
estimate submitted by the school board. 

The court pointed out that the legislature 
makes no direct provision for supplying the board 
of estimates with facts, data, statistics, reports, 
etc., so that an intelligent judgment on the 
matter might be passed, nor does it require’ th 
school board to exhibit its affairs, its needs, its 
problems to the board of estimates. It is the 
intent of the constitution to separate the school 
organization from the general municipal gov 
ernment. and to turn the whole subject over to 
the legislature. The laws passed by the legis- 
lature with but few exceptions make the school 
districts distinct in organization. So long as 
the school board stayed within the tax limit and 
within the law it was answerable to none except 
the electors. 

It was held that the board of estimates, find- 


ing the estimate of the schoo! board to be within 
the tax limit and otherwise legal must approve 
of it 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 

Oakland, Calif The school board nas 
authorized the issuance of $3,040,000 of the 
recently voted $9,600,000 bond issue for the 
erection of new schools Bonds amounting to 
$1,500,000 have been authorized for immediat« 
sale 

A reduction of the state school aid from 
$4,116,287 to $2,678,000 for the year 1925 will 
ause a reduction in state aid to the school dis 
trict of Springfield, Mo. The reduction of funds 
will prevent any enlargement of the teaching 
force and measures for relieving congestion. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. A total of $1,381, 
835 is the amount on which the schools will be 
operated next year. The budget represents a re 
duction of $358,346 from that of last year. 


Bloomington, Ill. Nearly a_ half-millior 
dollars will be required for operating the city 
schools next year. The annual tax levy sub 


mitted to the city council calls for $434,750 to be 
expended in taxes for all purposes. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board ha 
sold a bond issue of $275,000 for the new Hard 
ing school. 

The State House at Dover, Delaware, has 
approved a substitute bill providing an appro 
priation of $2,400,000 a year for the next two 
years, beginning with July first, for the opera 
tion of schools of the state. 

The appropriation is $243,000 a year mor 
than was allowed two years ago, and is $108, 
174 less than the board requested for the first 
vear and $158,662 less than requested for the 
second year. 

Middletown, O. The _ school board has 
taken advantage of the Taft-Williams law in a 
petition to obtain by taxation, the $40,000 de 
ficit with which the schools are confronted. It 
is estimated the extra levy will not amount to 
more than eight-tenths of a mill. 

Boston, Mass. The _ school board has 
adopted a budget of $11,345,067, which is one 
million dollars more than that of iast year. Ex 
clusive of the money available for new schoo) 
buildings, lands, yards and furnishings, amount 
ing to $1,169,770, the amount available to the 
school board for the financial year 1925 totals 
$13,855,820. 
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The Three “R’s” of Signaling Systems 


RAPIDITY of operation; one desirable feature found in all Holtzer-Cabot Signaling Systems. 


parts, nor complicated mechanism, to delay transmission or reception. 


RELIABILITY is an absolute necessity. 


tem be for fire, inter-communicating telephones, or call systems. 


REPUTATION of manufacturer is everything in a Signaling System. 


No intricate 


Holtzer-Cabot Systems meet every requirement whether the Sys- 


The name Holtzer-Cabot stands for 


sound financial standing, a better grade of workmanship and materials, and is YOUR protection against petty 
or major troubles with their attendant costs. 


You cannot afford to have less than the best. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for brochure “Holtzer-Cabot Signaling Systems.” 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


6161-65 South State St., Chicago, Il. 





A total of 
people of 


and school taxes in 


$42,992,308 will be paid by the 
Colorado in state, county, municipal 
1925. School boards added 
taxes for educational purposes. A 
tabulation of state tax amounts shows that 

| counties in the amount of taxes 


$708,317 to 


Denver leads all 


paid. The total tax bill of the county is $11, 
973,774, while the general school taxes amount 
to $993,102. Pueblo is next to Denver, with a 
general school tax of $320,280. The general 
school tax for the 63 counties of the state 
amounts to $5,439,225 

The school budget at Bellingham, Wash., 


has been reduced by $90,000, leaving $464,040 
as the amount available for operating expenses 
the next year. The board has effected some 
economies by reductions in the teaching force, 
by the elimination of manual training and do- 
mestic science in the seventh grade, by the 
limitation of the teaching of art, by the elimina- 
tion of art and physical education supplies for 
the high school, and by the requirement that 
high school students purchase their own books. 

Inspector John S. Hall of Detroit, Mich., in 
a recent controversy holds that the decision of 
the court holding the Saginaw board of esti- 
mates without authority to reduce the annual 
budget of the school board, does not deny such 
authority to the Detroit body. Referring to the 
James law of 1919, he points out that schools in 
cities of a population of more than 250.000 come 
under the provisions of the law, and intimates 
that the school budget for the next year must 
be prepared at the same time and in the same 
way as the city budget. 

There are 33 Michigan ahead of 
Pontiac in the matter of the school tax rate, and 
62 leading that community in the proportion of 
total tax devoted to school purposes, according 
to Mr. M. W. Longman, of Muskegon, who has 
prepared a report on taxation for school pur- 
poses in the state. Pontiac was thirty-fourth 
in the list of school taxes for last year, with its 
rate of $16.05. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has dis- 
posed of the one and three-quarter-million dol- 
lar school bonds for the junior hig! school build 
ing. 


cities 


C. M. Moderwell, of the Chicago board 
of education, recently sent a report to Mayor 
Dever in which he held that the schools must 


have more money. It is held that the raising 


of standards and widening of the 
study, together with the fact that 
buildings are worn out, are the 
the need of funds. 

In compiling the budget for the 
board of education of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Richard O. Johnson, business director, asks the 
several heads of departments to file their needs. 
He says: “A thorough study by you and your 
assistants of the imperative needs of your de- 
partment should be made to the end that 
item of requested amount shall be 


course of 
many of the 
main cause for 


S< hool 


each 
sufficient to 


carry through the year—neither more than is 
absolutely needed, nor less—-with the under- 
standing that transfers from one item to an- 


other will not be made this coming year. The 
intention is to present a ‘budget that budgets,’ 
else, why a budget?” He closes his communica 
tion with the caution that “rigid economy is de- 
manded.” 

Danbury, Connecticut, carried a $495,000 
high school bond issue without an opposing vote. 
The town meeting was attended by 700 citizens. 

At Woodmere, N. Y., a $450,000 bond issue 
for a new high school was carried by a vote of 
216 to 49. At Painted Post, N. Y., a $250,000 
high school bond issue was carried by a vote of 
355 to 19. The taxpayers of Baldwin, N. Y., ap- 
proved an appropriation of $450,000 for a 
senior-junior high school and $34,750 for a site 
for this school. 

Seventy-eight school sites acquired by the 
New York City board of education during the 
past few years through condemnation proceed 
ings have cost the city $6,007,977. Their 
assessed valuation was $3,143,680. In addition 
the city has had to pay $287,385.26 interest to 
property owners. These receive interest at the 
rate of six per cent from the time title is vested 
in the city to the time the courts decree the 
awards. 

With but one dissenting vote the citizens of 
Longview, Washington, carried a $65,000 school 
board issue. President J. H. Secrest, of the 
board of education announces that building 
operations will begin at once. 

Supt. J. C. West, of Bemidji, Minn., who has 
made a study entitled “The Balanced Budget,” 
published by the Minnesota Society for the 
Study of Education, is quoted on the results of 
budgetary management of school finances in his 
city. He says: 


“Is budget-making a tremendous amount of 


work? We must plead guilty. However, ex 
perience will cut this down, so that the clerk on 
superintendent, without the help of a_ steno 


grapher, may maintain it without too much tims 
being spent on it. 

“The board of education at Bemidji thinks it 
distinctly worth while and advances these rea 


sons: Under the old system of cut and try 
1920 closed with a floating indebtedness of $80, 
000, no cash in the general fund, a tax levy 

$165,000, and a school of 1,700 pupils. Nin 


teen twenty-four found the board with no float 
ing debt, $100,000 cash in the banks, a total levy 
of $135,000 and a school of 2,002 upils. The board 
believes that a system that will do all thes 
things in the face of added equipment and main 
tenance for 300 more pupils is worthy of study.” 

Public schools of Massachusetts, under a 
law allowing state aid to municipalities for edu 
cational purposes, will receive $4,496,339 from 
the state treasury. The amount received by 


any town or city depends on the number of 
teachers having normal training and who have 
taught three years. The reimbursement to a 


town or city amounts to between $100 and $350 
a year for each teacher who meets the require 
ments. 

The Senate appropriation committee at 
Harrisburg, Pa., has restored $3,435,000 to the 
public school interests, following a public hear- 
ing on the public school system and its needs. 
The restorations to the general appropriation 
bill are the direct result of the protest of Gover 
nor Pinchot and the public outcry against any 
damage to the public school system. The chief 
item returned to the original figures in the bud 
get was the $1,910,000, which had 
from the teachers’ salaries. 

New Philadelphia, O. The school board of 
Goshen township has asked for an extra mill 
levy to make up a deficiency of $5,357 in the 
tuition, building and teachers’ retirement 
sion funds. 

The voters of Nampa, Ida., have authorized 
the school board to levy seven mills for current 
expenses and one mill for gymnasium and play 
ground upkeep, in addition to the eight mills 
allowed by law, following a special election held 
under the law of 1923. 

Tacoma, Wash. The total estimated budget 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
rWiv 


FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 








We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD (Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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Paint More Rooms 
with Your 


PME bs ‘ 


The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co. 268 Phillips Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


Present 










; ASS” ss 
Sie | 


RESULTS produced on a wide va- 
riety of school work, over a period of 
years, show that painting with De- 
Vilbiss spray-painting equipment in- 
sures not only an improvement in the 
quality of the work but also an appre- 
ciable lowering of the cost. 
nance funds are made to go further. 


Spray painting System 


one man does the work of four to five brush 
painters — saving up to 80% 
alone. 
of paint to clean up; there is less scaffolding 
required to move about—giving an additional 
saving in time. 
used to accomplish best quality results — 
effecting a still turther saving. 









Appropriation 


Mainte- 


Painting with the 


DeVilbiss 





in labor cost 
There is no dripping and spattering 


In many cases, less paint is 


Painting this modern and improved way 
will enable you to paint more rooms with 
your present appropriation. Let us mail you 
the interesting operation and equipment facts 
of the DeVilbiss System. Address— 











Continued from Page 96 
for the next year is $1,703,714, as compared 
with $1,531,554 for the last year. The building 
fund estimate is placed at $900,000, which will 
be realized principally from the bond issue for 
new buildings; $508,500 for bond interest and 
redemption and $6,500 for insurance. 

lhe 1924 taxable wealth per child enrolled 
in the schools of North Carolina varies from 
$3,358 in Forsyth county to $1,598 in Wilkes 
county. In other words, the taxable wealth 
back of the education of each child is over five 
times greater in Forsyth county than in Wilkes. 
Forsyth ranks highest in per child wealth and 
Wilkes lowest. 

The average per capita based on total enroll- 
ment in all counties is $3,416. Twenty-six 
counties have a larger per capita and 74 counties 
have a lower per capita than the state average. 

On the 1920 values the average per capita 
valuation, based on enrollment, was $4,572. 
Twenty-eight counties had a larger per capita 
and 72 counties had a smaller per capita valua- 
tion than the state average. In 1920 Durham 
ranked highest, with a valuation of $11,520; 
Forsyth was second with $9,712, and Macon, 
with $1,709 was lowest. Wilkes, with a per 
capita valuation of $1,997 was next to the 
bottom. ; 

Representative Waller has introduced a bill 
in the Illinois legislature, seeking to increase 
the state distributive fund to ten million dol- 
lars. The effort to provide a new basis for dis- 
tribution, with its attendant discussions and 
conflicting opinions, has apparently accom- 
plished one thing, namely, to destroy most of the 
enthusiasm and force behind the effort to secure 
a greater state distributive fund. 

The main argument for state distributive 
fund is that the property and school load are 
inequally distributed throughout the state; that 
by taxing the property where it is found, and 
distributing the money where the school load is, 
such a fund will accomplish an educational pur 
pose. 

Charging that the old census basis of distri- 
bution tended to create educational inequalities 
rather than to lessen them, new bases of dis- 
tribution were proposed under Senate Bill 220. 
These bases of distribution appealed to many 
as having more educational value in them, as 
being more intimately connected with the school 





life itself than the census basis Phe peopl 
behind the bill evidently believed that its pro 
visions would tend to distribute more evenly 
educational opportunities throughout the state. 
The trouble was that the makers of the bill did 
not have sufficient data upon which to base 
their judgment. One year of the law clearly 
showed that it did not equalize educational 
opportunities but that it tended to increase the 
inequalities. In order to serve the original pu 
pose of the distributive fund, the bill must bs 
amended. 

With the best of intentions and the noblest 
of motives, the office of the State Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction of Illinois started a 
campaign among the teachers and school chil 
dren to raise money with which to _ restor 
wrecked schoolhouses in southern Illinois 

The opinion of the state, expressed in its 


legislature, is that the restoration of the schools 


is the duty of the people of the state, and not 
of a small part. The general assembly has 
made an appropriation of public funds with 
which to do the work. The cost, therefore, falls 
equitably on all shoulders. Mr. Blair has, 
therefore, called off the preparations for the 
campaign. 

3erea, O. The tax duplicate of the school 
district has been increased within the past few 
months from $6,500,000 to approximately $15, 
500,000, through an enlargement of territory 
and a reappraisement of the real estate. 

Property to the value of nearly $100,000 
has been restored to the tax lists of the Mandan, 
N. D., school district through the work of the 
board of education and Supt. J. C. Gould. 

It appears that in a checkup of tuition pupils 
from outside the district, it was discovered that 
the property withdrawn from the corporate 
limits of the city several years ago, has since 
been assessed in the rural school district sur 
rounding the Mandan school district. 

The city and the school district are independ- 
ent organizations and legal action is necessary 
to effect removal of either. Since no steps 
were taken by the property in question to with- 
draw from the school district of Mandan, its 
transfer on the tax lists to the rural school dis- 
trict was an error. After an opinion had been 
secured from the state attorney general, the 
proper steps were taken to restore the property 
to the city school district. The property is near 





the Northern Pacific Railroad right of way and 
will pay taxes to the Mandan school district 
this year, adding about $2,000 to the income of 
the district While the city d.strict lost over 
$10,000 in revenue during the years covered by 
the error, it was found that less than twenty per 
it amount was actually paid in school 
period, so that no steps will be 
money wrongtully paid 


+ + 


ent of thi 
tax during the 
taken to recover the 
out. 

Distribution of the state school fund partly 

the basis of need has been advocated by Mc- 
Henry Rhoads, state superintendent of Ken- 
tucky. He suggests a fund at the disposal of 
the state board of education to be used for Ssup- 
rlementing the salaries of superintendents and 
teachers in communities where it is most 
needed; and to stimulate local communities to 
greater effort in their interests. 

Permission would be granted by the legisla- 
ture to county boards to levy a higher maxi- 
mum rate for school purposes, than is now per- 
mitted. A fund for aid in the consolidation of 
smaller units into larger units of administration 
for economy and efficiency would also be needed. 

Mr. Rhoads drew a series of comparisons in 
inequalities as follows: The county of Jeffer- 
son has a local revenue per pupil of $37.72, the 
city of Louisville, $33.98, while the graded 
school district of Anchorage has a revenue of 
$317.12. 

At the annual school election, held in June, 
the voters were asked to approve a special tax of 
$950,000 for the operation of the schools of Port- 
land, Ore. It is found that the money raised by 
the regular school tax under present laws has 
fallen far short of meeting the financial needs 
of the schools. 

Members of the union school district of 
Pontiac, Mich., have voted a fund of $116,348 to 
make up a deficit in school funds. Included in 
the plan is $25,000 for new school sites. 

Saginaw, Mich. A _ reduction of $16,600 
under the amount allowed the west side board 
of education by the board of estimates last year 
is shown in the 1925-1926 budget recently com- 


pleted by the school board under the terms of 


which the taxpayers will be asked to provide 
$469,668 for the schools the coming year. 
Last year the school board asked for $507,032 


and was allowed $486,269 by the estimates board. 
(Concluded on Page 100) 
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High School, Rutherford, New Jersey. Hockadayed Throughout. 
Rasmussen & Wayland, New York, Architects. 


‘“Hockaday stops the kicks”’ 
is the way a prominent paint- 
ing contractor recently ex- 
pressed himself. The reason-- 
every can of Hockaday 1s of 
uniform high quality. When 
applied, it 1s a bar to air check- 
ing, suction and lime-burn, 
making a better than ordinary 
undercoat. Iwo or three 
coats give a washable finish 
that furnishes a fresh surprise 


every time it is washed down. 
Ask any user. 


Have you received your copy of our 
big free illustrated book **Paint’’? 
It may help you save time, trouble 
and dollars. Phone or write. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue - CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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SCHOOL MAINTENANCE— 


how to reduce its 
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I ¢ rf eons Seem rage 8) certain limits of maintaining relative values so practically no increase in the valuation of the 
unds v. ing $440,000 have ye sent to far as appropriation requests are concerned.” district. During the past five years, however, 
counties in Virginia where standard elementary Mr Haas then discusses the function of a the enrollment in the schools has grown by ap 
schools have been reported. One-room schools 


meeting the standard receive bonuses of $150 in 
addition to the regular state fund; the two-room 
schools receive bonuses of $225, while the three- 
room schools receive bonuses of $300. 

Shawnee, Okla. The school system faces a 
short term or tuition since the 
county excise board failed to approve a supple 
mental estimate asked by the school board. 
Under the tuition plan, high school students will 
be charged $2 a week and grade school pupils $1 
a week. 

“Tonawanda must curtail municipal expen 
ditures this year to permit the schools to be 
operated in accordance with school board esti 
mates. The schools come first,” says the News 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y. “A large majority 
in every community want public schools to be 
first. A city without adequate public school 
facilities soon slips back in all lines. Hence 
Tonawandans are entirely satisfied with a law 
that protects its efficient school system.” 

Establishment of rebate for the prompt 
payment of school taxes in second-class school 
districts in Pennsylvania is provided in a bill 
approved by Governor Pinchot, permitting a 
one per cent refund on taxes paid before Aug- 
ust of the year they are assessed and levied. 
The bill retains the present five per cent penalty 
on taxes not paid before October, and estab 
lishes a continuation penalty of one-half of one 
per cent per month on all taxes not paid on 
January first of the year of levy. 

SCHOOL BUDGETING IN PENNSYLVANIA 

In 1923 the legislature of Pennsylvania 
enacted a law which calls for the presentation of 
a financial budget of the various governmental! 
agencies including the school interests. 

Francis B. Haas, deputy 
public instruction, in describing the budget con- 
siderations says that it “places a tremendous 
responsibility upon the superintendent of public 
instruction, since under the reorganization the 
department is at made the coordinating 
head of the various educational agencies in 
which the state is interested, and at the same 
time made responsible for preparing and pre- 
senting the educational budget, and this obliga- 
tion imposes the further responsibility within 


school fees 


once 


superintendent of 


budget as follows: “May I touch very 
briefly upon the theory underlying the develop 
ment of a budget? Current technical publica 
tions give in great detail the budget theory, and 
already the humorists have seized upon it as a 
fertile field and with much justification. Most 
of the current literature views the budget 
merely as a device whereby expenditure is made 
to balance incom« This view tends immedi 
ately to confuse budgeting with accounting sys 
tems. A good accounting part of 
the means, but not the end. 


S¢ hool 


system is a 


“From point of view just noted, nothing is 
easier to produce than a balanced budget. You 
have $100 to spend; you decide to spend it in 


the line of certain interests, and when it is ex 
hausted you stop spending and ergo the per 
fectly balanced budget has resulted. This is, 
to my mind, just the reverse of the process that 
should take place. The order should be, first, 
what are the desirable needs; second, is the end 
desired worth the price; third, how much money 


is available for the project, and, finally, how 


much, if any, additional revenue must be 
secured ? 

“Tn other words, from this point of view the 
budget must represent in terms of money the 


type and cost of the function desired and present 
the method for financing the program. I may 
be over-emphasizing this point, but to admit 
that the extent of educational service is to be 
determined by an arbitrary allotment of un- 
changeable income, then educational progress 
becomes dependent upon a factor which in its 
essence is opposed to expansion. The growing 
body, social as well as physical, needs relatively 
an increasing amount of nourishment. It is not 
wasteful but economical, to invest so as to pro- 
duce growth.” 
FINANCIAL CRISIS IN JOLIET 

‘The board of education at Joliet, Illinois, has 
duving the current school year coped with an 
extremely difficult problem in finance. The 
problem is by no means solved, but the board of 
education and the school officials are making the 
situation better understood from day to day. 

The Joliet school district includes not only the 
city, but also considerable territory surrounding 
it. During the past ten years, there has been 


proximately one thousand pupils. 

The Joliet schools cost approximately as 
to operate as the average for cities of the 
size and and the deficit 
prowling in the school treasury argely 
due to the lack of increased funds from taxation, 
to the necessary for the 


class, which has beet 


las been 
numbet 


care increased 


of children, and the increases in salaries, build 
ings, and other operating expenses. 

During the past spring, the board of educa 
tion asked the voters for an increase in taxes, 
but there was considerable misunderstanding 


concerning the situation, and the increase was 
opposed on the basis that the Joliet tax rate is 
as high as the rate in other communities of the 
state. No recognition was given to the fact 
that the assessment is comparatively lower than 
it is in other communities. 

A careful study of the situation is to be made 
and the facts are to be presented frankly to the 
community. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


The school board of Kenton, Okla., has com- 
plied with the state law, by changing the school 
doors to swing outward and by taking othe 
safety measures. 

The Bryant bill providing for a fifth state 
normal school in the northern part of the State 
of Michigan has been approved by the state 
senate. The bill goes to the house for concur 


rence. 


Plans have been prepared for a modern one- 
room fireproof school building to replace th 
3abbs Switch School, near Hobart, Okla., which 
was destroyed by fire last December with the 
lives. The plans call for brick con- 
struction, with fireproof studding and roof, and 
double, outward swinging doors in the front and 


loss of 36 


rear of the structure. The building will be 
opened in September under the name of the 
Babbs Memorial School. 

Marshalltown, Ia. The school board has 
asked the citizens to approve a bond issue of 


$350,000 for a new high school and grade school. 
The former will accommodate 700 to 750 pupils 
and will be erected at an estimated cost of $275,- 
000. 
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Gulfport High School, Gulfport, Mississippi. N. W. Overstreet, Architect. 


Lupton Projected Sash used throughout 


UPTON 


Projected Windows 
for Schools 


ORE than any other buildings, schools need good 

windows. The health of the students, as well as 
their interest in their studies, must be fostered by 
plentiful ventilation and abundant natural light. 


That is why Lupton has developed these special steel 
windows for schools. Any school building can now be 
naturally ventilated by the use of Lupton Projected 
Windows of copper-steel. They protect health because 
they give controllable ventilation when open and are 
perfectly weather-tight when closed. They help school 
work, too, by giving plenty of unobstructed shadow- 
less daylight. 


These virtues of Lupton Projected Windows, with their 
low maintenance cost, easy operation, fire-resistance, and 
fine appearance, make them highly desirable for any 
school building, large or small. 


Write for descriptive literature 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 


Founded 1871 
2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 
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Keep the Children Safe 


within a fence enclosed playground. The kind of fence 
is dictated by the appropriation which can be made 
available, the need for a fence is immediate, imperative. 


A heedless child—a swift-moving car 


are available in many designs for school-yard, athleti 
field and playground enclosure. All are of one quality 


standard—100 cents value for every dollar of thei 
purchase cost. 


CINCINNATI 


RON & 
' WIRE 


Stewart Wrought Iron Fence has been the world’s standard for 
forty years and commands preference today as always Dignified 
durable and in perfect harmony with the substantial structures 
whose grounds it encloses There are a variety of styles from which 


to choose, 


Stewart-Afco Wire Fence, too, merits careful consideration Or 
its 


tical protection Galvanizing after weaving guarantee 10 years of 
service without need for painting the chain link fabric. 


In discussing Fence and Gates for your 
school you will want a copy of our Iron 
or Wire Fence Catalog—and when you are 
ready we will be glad to furnish you an 
estimate. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


INCORPORATED 
219 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


and in the Eastern States 
American Fence Construction Co. 
INCORPORATED 


128 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Agents and Representatives in All Principal Cities 











dollar-cost-per-year-of-service this chain link fence is a most 
desirable type of school ground enclosure Lacking somewhat the 
dignity of a wrought iron fence it affords, however, ideally prac- 
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MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 

Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering Write for 
| Solid Bronze Hardware Reduction of Heating Expense Catalogue 
| Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation Nothing to Get Out of Order W-5 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th St. - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


For Complete 
Information 





























TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION Candidates for state teaching certificates, the Waukegan, Ill., board of education dropped 
Superior, Wis. The school board has dis- vraduates of accredited lowa colleges, whose six high school teachers. Superintendent Thal 
mtinued the practice of employing married 1:ecord does not show a credit in the funda- man takes the position in which the school board 
women as teachers. mentals of United States government and the is understood to support him, that liberal 
Higher requirements for teachers in Illi constitution of the state, must submit a grade salaries are paid the teachers and that the high 
nois are advocated by Robert C. Moore, of Car- earned by examination on these subjects, accord- est teaching standards commensurate with the 
inville. Mr. Moore points out that there should ing to a new ruling of the Iowa Board of Edu compensation should be maintained. 
be a gradual increase in qualifications for cational Examiners. lhe appeal of the fifty women teachers ot 
teachers, and that in order to meet these require- Monroe, Wis. The school board has voted New York City engaged in the teaching of voca 
ments, it is necessary to have more and better to employ no more married women teachers in tional subjects, headed by Miss Theresa E 
training facilities. It is recommended that the the schools. The ruling is not retroactive and Simar, for a salary raise equal to the higher 
normal schools be placed on the same adminis- will not cause the removal of those at present salaries paid to male teachers, has been denied 
trative basis as the University of Lllinois. on the teaching force. by Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of 
The state of Kentucky needs 2,600 new Dowagiac, Mich. The right of a teacher to education. 
teachers each year, according to R. E. Williams, use the same corporal punishment measures in Governor Smith of New York State re 
secretary of the Kentucky Educational Associa the schools as parents use in the home, was up cently signed the Clayton bill, amending the 
tion. The average length of service for a held at a meeting of the local board of educa general cities law for basing computations fo 
) teacher in the country schools is two years, and’ tion. The decision was rendered in the case of — teachers’ pensions on the average salary earned 
the replacements total about forty per cent. Leo Huff, a 17-year-old high school boy, who during the last five years of the teacher’s set 
Poor salaries were given as one reason for the claimed he was struck with the closed fist of vice, instead of the present ten-year average. 
arge turnover in teacher supply. the principal. The matter was amicably ad The retirement systems of the state, with the 
The board of education of Bay City, Mich., justed and apologies made all around. exception of New York City, have operated on 
has rejected a proposal seeking to compel the Great Falls, Mont. Married women will no _ the five-year average, and the enactment of th 
employment of single women only as teachers. longer be employed as teachers in the schools, present bill places all of the systems on a uni 
Robert W. English, employed by the school under a new rule adopted by the school board. form basis. 
board of Oregon, Ill., as principal of the high The rule does not affect those now employed, The fiftieth aniversary of the founding of 
school, and later discharged, has brought suit in provided they are reappointed at the close of the George Peabody College for teachers, Nash 
Ogle County Circuit Court, demanding $2,000 the term. ville, Tenn., was celebrated in February last 
salary alleged to be due for the balance of the The California legislature has been asked In connection with the event, a new demonstra- 
year. Mr. English was discharged late in De to name a special committee to undertake a_ tion school building was dedicated. A number 


cember for being unable to maintain discipline study of teachers’ retirement salary fund. The of distinguished visitors were present to assist 
and for manifesting an alleged disrespectful committee will consist of five members, who in the exercises. 





ae hea other members of the faculty ot ge toe ag “7 a ~ ee a TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

and the board. 0 1¢e una, with le objec 0 placing 1e . F : . . . , . 

Akron, O. The school board has adopted authorities in a position to recommend whatever ai wry ig — of a York state has 

the policy not to employ married women teach changes may be necessary to protect the system fasenrrine ue Ricca . —— to ag about a 

ers with husbands able te support them. There against the danger of insolvency. Cit ; peo so meets hea ie salaries of the New York 

are about 200 married women on the teaching The request for the investigation of the fund ty NI seer Wend 

staff, and it is estimated that twenty per cent followed a report by Mr. 8S. Gundelfinger, ern o reac a borage An ties cal increase ol 

will not be reemployed this year. actuary of the state insurance department, in . TM sasaaed ile. T r i? . ohn a teachers 

Chicago, Ill. Teachers, principals, and which the stability of the retirement fund was P ene ome ; 1€ _ een or high 

higher officials of the public schools will be re- questioned. State school authorities who have S198 1 850 0 | $90 eaeged increased $75 and 

tired at age 70, under a new plan proposed by deprecated attacks on the condition of the fund, * = “Ms Ps vt os teacher 8. 

Supt. William McAndrew. Owing to a section point to the fact that after several years’ opera- oe: a , oe a school board has 

in the teachers’ retirement law prohibiting for tion, and meeting all demands, the fund now hich a * pa «cng Fon — and senior 

cible retirement, it will be necessary to present totals over $2,000,000. Eee das 1001 principals. 1e salaries are as fol 

a bill in the legislature changing the statute In Rockland, Mass. The school board has wang 

accordance with the new rule. It = affects voted not to employ married women teachers in Iwo years teaching experience, $1335; three 
me 500 teachers, principals and school officials the future. Teachers who marry will not be years, $1450; four years, $1550; five years or 

who will be retired in accordance with the new eligible for reappointment more, $1650. College graduates for junior high 

rule On recommendation of Supt. John Thalman, schools: Two years’ teaching experience, $1450; 
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Portable and Fireproof Ambler Asbestos Schools 
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Fireproof Ambler Asbestos schools serve two purposes, viz. protection to your children, and a pro- 


tection from fires originating in adjoining buildings, and therefore are not an added fire hazard, asis 
the case with wooden school buildings. 


We can supply ONE to SIX Rooms ufider one roof, with Auditorium or Gymnasium. 


For full information, write 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY, 2013 Market St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


HE construction of these Ambler As- 
bestos Schools, is all that can be de- 
sired, they are very much sturdier and 

stronger than the average portable school. 
We use 2” x8” joists, instead of the 2” x 6”, 
that are generally used in the low priced 
wooden portable school building. All the 
floors are double; 
buildings are of four thicknesses of mate- 
rials, with an air space between, this giving 
you a warm school in winter. 


Our Ambler Asbestos Schools are pro- 
tected on the exterior walls, with Fireproof 
Ambler Asbestos Sheets; the roof is pro- 
tected with Fireproof Ambler 
Shingles; while all the interior walls, par- 
th doe titions and ceilings are covered with Fire- 


: proof Ambler Asbestos Sheathing, a pleasing 
Buff color being used, Buff being recommended by eminent school experts as being a color more restful 


to the eyes, than the ordinary glaring white plaster wall. 


while the walls of the 


Asbestos 








three years, $1550; four years, $1650; five o1 
more, $1750. 

Maximum salaries paid the elementary school 
principals are as follows: Two to four rooms, 
$2100; five to eight rooms, $2250; 9 to 12 rooms, 
$2350; 13 rooms or more, $2450. Teachers new 
to the service in kindergartens and elementary 
schools (no change from grades one to four): 
Two years’ teaching experience, $1250; three 
years, $1350; four years, $1450; five or more, 
$1550. 

The maximum salaries of the principals of the 
junior high schools, continuation school, the 
director of the vocational school and the vice- 
principal of the senior high school were in- 
creased to $3350, an increase of $150 a year. 
The maximum salary of the principal of the 
senior high school will hereafter be $4250, an 
advance of $150 a year. 

Leominster, Mass. Increases’ totaling 
$5,500 have been granted to the teachers by the 
school board. A part of the increase was given 
to teachers elected for one year, while others 
were raised as a consequence of their having 
reached the maximum salary. Increases were 
also given to a number of teachers not on the 
retired list, and to some not yet on the regular 
schedule. 

Beloit, Wis. Increases in salary amounting 
to $6,000 have been granted to teachers for the 
1925-1926 school term. 

Traer, Ia. The school board has voted to 
pay a bonus of $25 to teachers serving more 
than five years continuously and less than ten 


years in the schools. Last year the board 
offered a bonus of $50 to teachers who had 


served continuously for more than ten years. 
Only two teachers are eligible for the $50 bonus, 
while none will be eligible for the $25 bonus 
until next year. The bonuses are payable at 
Christmas time. 

A single standard salary schedule for teach- 
ers having the same qualifications and experi- 
ence, regardless of grades taught, has been pro- 
posed by the Salt Lake teachers’ association. 
Tentative schedules have been worked out and 
will be presented to the school board for ap- 
proval. 

—Senator G. G. Bacon of Masachusetts has 
urged the immediate passage of a bill before 


the legislature, authorizing a ten per cent in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries. He predicts de- 
terloration of the Boston school system unless 
an adequate salary schedule is provided, insur- 
ing the attraction and holding of capable 
teachers. 

Aurora, Ill. The west side school board has 
adopted a graduated salary schedule and has 
raised the maximum pay of grade and high 
school teachers $50 a year where they attend 
summer school. Under the schedule, grade 
teachers are raised from $1,000 to $1,550; high 
school teachers from $1,500 to $1,700; super- 
visors from $2,200 to $3,400; special teachers 


from $1,700 to $2,100, and principals in grade 


schools from $1,300 to $1,700. The schedule 
permits an average annual increase of about 
$100 annually until the maximum pay is 


reached. 

The salary raise adopted by the Chicago 
board of education was assailed by Harris 
Keeler, the director of the bureau of efficiency. 
He said: ‘We have no concern with the fair- 
ness or reasonableness of the proposition that 
the teachers should have more pay. We are 
protesting against the plan to increase salaries 
and then try to meet the deficit by having the 
people vote next year to increase their taxes to 
pay for the raise. Sentiment may be against 
that and then where would the board be?” The 
board now has a deficit of $15,000,000. The in- 
crease asked in the tax rate from $1.92 to $2.92 
will provide an additional revenue of $27,000,000. 

Plans have been formulated by representa- 
tives of the teachers of New York City, asking 
the board of education to reject the salary in- 
creases recommended by the board of superin- 
tendents, and directing that the board prepare 
new schedules providing increases for all 
teachers. It has been shown that the salary 
proposals, as adopted by the board of super- 
intendents, do not provide a single dollar of in- 
creases for teachers in high and elementary 
schools not at the maximum salary. Large in- 
creases for superintendents and principals, and 
no increases for most of the teachers, are to be 
vigorously combatted by the teachers’ associa- 
tions. 


Munhall, Pa. Teachers in the schools have 


January, 1925. 


been given a five per cent increase in 
for the next school year. 

San Antonio, Texas, has adopted the unit 
salary schedule for teachers. The schedule is 
especially desirable because it establishes har- 
mony and good will among the teachers, and be- 
cause it gives the children of all grades the 
benefit of uniform and competent instruction. 

In working out the schedule, four major qual- 
ities were taken into account: first, prepared- 
ness; second, time service; third, classroom effi- 
ciency; fourth, continuous and renewed prepara- 
tion. Of these, the first, and fourth 
have been incorporated into the system, while 
the third is held in abeyance. 

Richmond, Va. Teachers in the city schools 
having reached the maximum salary, have been 
given increases of $100 a year, beginning with 
The maximum salaries now are: 
High school, $2,124; junior high schools, $2,003; 
elementary, $1,644. 

Newark, N. J. Under a new rule, teachers 
in the city schools will be given leave of absence 
for study and observation, with half pay, after 
a service of ten years. Teachers who have 
served twenty years will be given a year for 
rest and recreation, with half pay. Such teach- 
ers must agree to serve the schools for at least 
three years after the expiration of the leave of 
absence. 

Dover, N. J. Increases totaling about 
$7,000 have been voted the teachers in the 
schools upon the recommendation of the chair- 
man of the teachers’ committee. The advances 
range from $50 in the grades to $150 a year in 
the high school and special departments. 

VISITING TEACHERS IN PORTLAND 

The schools of Portland, Ore., will have the 
benefit of a visiting teacher next year. Miss 
Theodora S. Elwell, now working under the di- 
rection of the Public Education Association in 
the Eugene schools, has been appointed to the 
position. Miss Elwell will spend two years in 
the city beginning with September, and work- 
ing with the department of research which re- 
cently launched its program. It is provided 
that one-third of the salary attached to the of- 
fice will be paid by the Portland school dis- 
trict, while the remaining two-thirds will be 
paid by the Public Education Association. 
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The Eastman Theatre and School 
of Music, “for the enrichment of 
the community’—Rochester, N. Y. 
Architects :—Gordon and Kaelber, 
of Rochester, Associated with 
McKim, Mead and White, of New 
York City. 


Builders:—A. W. Hopeman and 
Sons Company, Rochester. 


Electrical Contractors:—Wheeler- 
Green Electric Co., Rochester. 













































































Some Details of the International 
Equipment in the Eastman 
Theatre and School. 


] International Secondary Clocks in all studios and in 
differing architectural treatment to suit special loca- 
tions. 

International Card Recorder for use of orchestra, 
porters and employees. 

International Time Stamp for use at ticket booth. 


International Universal Program Cabinet in Secre- 
tary’s office for control of programs. 


A Aw ND 


International Master Clock in Superintendent's office 
for control of electric time equipment throughout the 
building. 





the finest in business 














for the finest in art! 


Gift of a great philanthropist— 
George Eastman—the Eastman 
Theatre and School of Music is 
one of the most striking exam- 
ples of active musical culture 
and a sure earnest of artistic 
progress—not only for the City 
of Rochester but for America. 


One index of the importance of 
the undertaking is in the ex- 
penditure of more than twelve 
millions of dollars. 


The best of design, the finest in 
architectural embellishment, the 
most permanent in construction 
and the most perfect in equip- 
ment has naturally been brought 


together. For the control of time 
schedules for the Music School, 
for the management of the The- 
atre and for the sure program- 
ming of all the various activities 
an International Electric Time 
System was chosen. 


This choice, made with perfec- 
tion its object, is the same choice 
being made today from Coast to 
Coast by institutions, schools 
and businesses requiring abso- 
lute accuracy in their time- 
keeping as well as long-time de- 
pendability in the functioning of 
their program system —at the 
most economical cost. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recording Co. Division 


50 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


Members of the National Association of Office Appliance Manufacturers 


AUSINESs 
“a “CHINE? 





Gentlemen: 


ment for regulating school programs. 


NAME.. 








ADDRESS 





Please give us further information regarding your electric equip 


» For further 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION information 
International Time Recording Co. Division, 
50 Broad St., New York City. use 


the coupon 
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etc. 


that new School. 


omy and service. 


123 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





The cut shows a recent Landis installa- 
tion, consisting of Master Clock, Program 
Machine, Program Bells, Secondary Clocks, 
Storage Batteries, Charging Equipment, 


This School has recognized the merits of 
Landis apparatus and is now enjoying the 
benefits of an installation of this kind. 

Let us go into the matter with you for 
Write today for litera- 
ture. Ask your Architect to specify Landis 
apparatus and see that it is installed under 
Landis supervision, insuring quality, econ- 
Write nearest office. 


ELECTRIC TIME and 
See” ~=3PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 





= 














Fr’. S. Rus 


1 Recent Landis Installation 
H gh School, Bye sville, Oh io 
‘ Is, Arecl & Columbus, i). 


LANDIS ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Waynesboro, Pa. 








THE BALTIMORE SALARY SITUATION 

The Baltimore Bulletin of Education, in its 
issue for May, offers a summarized statement of 
the salary development which has taken place 
in Baltimore since the present administration 
went into office in 1920. 

The scale of salaries in effect in the year 1924, 
and continued without change into the year 
1925. though showing a marked improvement 
over the scale of 1920, is by f 


no means satisfac 
tory either to the board of school commissioners 
the teachers and principals. The very 
considerable gain secured during the previous 
four years of the administration is seen in the 
following comparisons: Elementary teachers’ 
range of salaries in 1920 from $800 to $1,300, in 


or to 


1925 from $1,200 to $1,800; junior high school 
teachers’ range of salaries in 1920 from $1,000 
to $1,400, in 1925 from $1,450 to $1,960; senior 


high school teachers’ of salaries in 1920 
from $1,200 to $1,800 (women) and $2,600 
(men) in 1925 from $1,500 to $2,550 (women) 
and $2,940 (men) until equalization is accom 
plished. 

The board of education has appreciated that 


range 


the salaries of 1925 are not yet what they 
should be to meet the needs of teachers at the 
present time in a large city. Therefore, the 


board has enacted a new comprehensive salary 
schedule providing: For elementary teachers 
regular annual increases on a scale ranging 
from $1,200 to $1,800 on satisfactory service, 
and further to $2,200 on delivery of credits; for 
junior high school teachers, regular annual in 
creases on a scale from $1,450 to $2,200 on satis- 
factory service, and further to $2,600 with 
credits; and for senior high school teachers, 
regular annual increases on a scale of $1,500 to 


$2,550 on satisfactory service, and further to 
$3,000 with credits. The board has made pro 
vision for the gradual equalization of the 


salaries of men and women in the senior high 
schools by a plan of allotting to the 
larger annual increases than to the men. 

Definite steps toward the realization of the 
new schedule were accomplished in 1921 and in 
1922, and further advance was planned for 1923. 
At this point, however, the board of estimates so 
reduced the budget for 1923 that in that year 
the teachers could be given only 60 per cent of 


women 


the increase which had been scheduled for them, 
and it was this fraction of a step of the schedule 
increase that produced the irregular salaries 
that have prevailed from 1923 on into 1925. 


Again in 1924 the board of estimates cut the 


budget so that no increases conld be granted 
that year to junior or senior high hool teach 
ers, and there was left only the increase for ele 


mentary teachers amounting to 
forty per cent of the increase 

A resume of the 
in Baltimore from 


spite of the salary 


the remaining 
scheduled for 1923. 
history of teachers’ salaries 
1920 to 1925 shows that, it 


advances secured, today 


under the salary scale fixed by the budget for 
1925, the teachers are farther away from th 
consummation of the salary schedule than in 


1923. 

COMPENSATION OF SCHOOL BUILDING 

CUSTODIANS 

The board of education of New York City has 
adopted new rates of compensation for extra 
custodial service in the schools, adding $315,000 
a year to the janitorial budget. The new rates 
which go into effect immediately, provide com- 


pensation for evening school care, the care of 
school property for after-school use, and for 
vacation service. On school days there will be 


two periods of extra service for compensation 
purposes, one from five to seven o’clock and the 
other after seven o’clock. Evening high schools 
in session for four periods, instead of the usual 
three, will bring the janitor an additional $1.75 
per night. 

On non-school days, such as Sundays or holi 
days, there will be three periods for extra com 
pensation, one before noon, the other between 
noon and five o’clock, and the third after five 
During the vacation period. a fourth extra ses 
sion, after seven o’clock, will be established for 
compensation purposes The rates of 


com- 
pensation per period are: 
Direct-System Schools 
General custodial allowance (including play- 


grounds) $2.50, $3.50 and $5.25 per session; 
additional allowance for fireman during heating 
ing season, $1.50, $2.50 and $3.75 per session; 


additional allowance for extra patrol service in 


four-period evening high schools, $1.75 per ses 
sion: athletic field sé rvice, $2.50. $3.50 and 
$5.25 per session; elevator operator allowance 


per se fireman, $1.50, 


cleaner, $1, $2, 


ssion; $2.50 


ler session: and $3 per 
Indirect-System Schools 
Classrooms or teachers’ 


rooms, each, 50.10, 
50.10 and $0.15; special rooms, other than class- 
rooms, $0.20, $0.20 and $0.30; auditoriums or 


assembly rooms in elementary buildings, each, 


$1, 31 and $1.50; auditoriums or assembly ro 


oms 
in high or trade school buildings, each. $1.50. 
$1.50 and $2.25; gymnasiums, each $1, $1 and 
31.50; swimming pools in elementary schools, 
including shower baths and locker rooms, each, 


$1.50, $1.50 and $2.25; swimming pools in high 
or trade school buildings, each, $2, $2 and $3. 
Summer Vacation Service 


For use of buildings during the summer vaca 


tion In indirect-system schools between 9 a. m 
and 12 m. daily, except Sundays and holidays, 
$2; for use of buildings between 12 m. and 5. p. 


m., daily, except afternoon, Sunday 
and holidays, $2; for use of outside playgrounds 
in indirect-system schools during summer even- 
ings after 5 p. m., daily, except Sundays and 
holidays, $3.50; for use of playgrounds during 
summer evenings in direct-system schools, $3.50 


Saturday 


The Highway or the Byway 

The long, smooth, hard-paved highway of today, 
Where speed the 

flight, 

O’er hill and valley whirling on their way, 
A constant stream by day 
through the night, 

With heedless, reckless rushing on and on, 
Scarce glancing at the glories that abound. 

The wheel, the road, and ever on beyond 
Not sensing scenes and vistas all around 

Give me the byway, and a friend afoot, 

Where we may saunter on, just as we like, 
And if the day be fine and spirits high, to put 
Behind us mile on mile—a glorious hike. 

To stroll ’midst new-found wonders 

trail, 
Surmount yon hill, then, deep in forest glen, 

Breathe, feel, and share a joy that cannot fail, 
When free from auto honks and haunts of 

men 


horseless marvels in their 


and glowering 


the 


‘long 


Reuben W. Jone 


Se attle School 


, Secretary, 


District No. 1. 
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“Teachers and 
Pupils are 
well pleased’ 


2 ~ - 4 
t Sf = OF: Sat ee 4s 
fo ne a ge Ma 
wn eee — PS 


6“ . ” 
The easiest to construct that I have ever seen 
“We have just completed the erection of five of your portable one-room 
school buildings, and must say that they are the easiest to construct that I 

A”) 
have ever seen. The cost of erection was small, even though the weather 
was near zero all of the time. 
“We have installed the furnaces in same and they are very comfortable and 
are used for first grades. The teachers and pupils are well pleased and 
‘ould not wish to return to the other buildings. 


“People from other towns have come to see the buildings and say they are 
the best the, ever saw,” 
O. W. Scueur er, Supte of Buildings, 
Lima, O., Board of Education. 


Portability Gives Them Permanent Value 


The cost of a Circle A Portable School is not training, or domestic science classes. Circle A 
only often less than that of a similar “perma- Schools are especially suitable for such classes 
nent” building erected on the spot from your because they keep the noise of hammering or 
own plans, but its value is usually greater and the odors of cookery away from other class- 
more lasting, because it can be taken apart rooms. 
without damage and sold instead of being = ' ; 
: : Circle A Portable Schools make possible con- 
wrecked and given away as firewood after you 
: : 4d , servative and normal expansion and enable 
are through with it. 


, bills Th Milian school boards to know their building require- 
ry ave -d a Circle A School tor sev- ; : ; 
a tas have used a Circle — I a ; ments in advance of permanent construction. 
eral years, you can recover a large part of its jn ; ‘Te 

x Be F : ‘hey save their cost 1n interest and in the avoid- 
cost by selling it, either as a school, or for al- a EF ; ; 

: . : meyer ance of mistakes due to hasty planning. 
most any purpose to which a small building . 


may be put. The interchangeability of doors, To understand the simplicity of erection of 
windows and wall sections makes Circle A Circle A Portable Schools, their strong and fin- 
Schools adaptable to many uses. ished construction, and their comfort and fine 
Or vou may use the school vourself for some appearance, you should have our complete cata- 
other purpose —for a locker room, for manual logue. It will be gladly sent on request. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana Formerly Champaign, III. 
SECTIONAL 
Circle A Portable Bleachers PORTABLE Circle A Portable Gymnasiums 
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MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 









Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 





The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


MOUNTED ON 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
good looking and well made. 
AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 


any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 





strong and durable 


For school shades our special woven tan colored can 


vas is recommended. 


The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


shade. 





For Long and Satisfactory Service UseAIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 


(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 











CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 

















NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO KANSAS CITY Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. pith ghoheppueng 
Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 
Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
Patented Brackets. 

HOT SOUP FOR UNDERNOURISHED IN- It was found that about sixty pup‘Is had been jected to physical tests. The results of the 
TRODUCED IN ELY SCHOOLS taking their lunches to school, ani the soup tests showed that the average level of physical 
An experiment in the providing of a hot ration was based on these figures, as it was not development was higher among the children 


luncheon during the noon hour for pupils who 
are required to carry their lunches is being tried 
at the grade schools of Ely, Nevada. A bowl of 
hot, nourishing soup is being furnished to such 
pupils at a nominal cost of five cents. The in- 
troduction of the plan was the result of a care- 
ful investigation conducted by the parent-teach- 
ers’ association of Ely. While the subject may 
be more or less a delicate one from certain 
angles, the work of the investigators was 
accomplished in a manner that met the coopera- 
tion and support of a majority of the parents 
and it is believed the plan will become perman 
ently effective. 

The investigation revealed the fact that many 
of the pupils and more particularly those re- 
quired to take lunches because of residing a 
long distance from the school, were undernour- 
ished, resulting in a marked depreciation of 
schoél work during the afternoon sessions. It 
was not so much a lack of food as it was the 
unsuitability of the repast provided, incidental 
with other pernicious features, that contributed 
to the physical hardship and mental apathy of 
the pupils. For instance, the luncheons were 
necessarily cold, and generally consumed with 
all the haste possible, so that the consumer 
might get on the street or visit the business sec- 
tion during the noon recess. Further it was 
found that where parents were in the habit of 
giving their children a nickel or a dime for 
something in the way of food in connection with 
their lunches, the money was invariably spent 
for candy or something of a nature not ordi- 
narily included in a well balanced juvenile diet. 

The association committee, investigating the 
subject, took up all these phases with the par- 
ents, and after a careful and general canvass it 
was decided that the providing of a hot item of 
food on the school premises during the noon 
hour might tend to a solution of the problem of 
undernourishment. 

The soup served is well made and nourishing; 
there is plenty of it; it is hot and healthfully 
stimulating; and finally it is helping to keep the 
pupils on the school premises where they right- 
fully belong. 





intended for those pupils residing near by, who 
thus go home for regular warm dinnevs. The 
soup is prepared daily, under the direction of the 
chef of a local cafe, who has had experience in 
this particular branch of public economics and 
is familiar with the requirements. The Junior 
Red Cross supplied the necessary spoons and 
bowls, and the service is under the personal 
direction of a committee of teachers, named 
weekly to take charge. 

So far, four gallons of soup have been pre- 
pared each day at an average weekly expense 
of $13. The receipts from the five cent sales 
are applied to the expense of production. 
Should there be any deficit it will be made up 
by the parent-teachers’ association. If any 
pupil is found not financially able to pay the 
daily five cent fee, the ration of soup will be 
provided just the same. 

The operation of this experiment, which went 
into effect only very recently, will be watched 
with keen interest as it is confidently believed 
that the physical and mental status will be 
materially raised, and that the plan once proven 
effective will become a permanent feature in the 
conduct of the Ely grade school. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

Philadelphia, Pa., in 1920 established con- 
servation of vision classes to give partial- 
sighted children a fundamental education. Can- 
didates were examined by an oculist, and chil- 
dren having less than 20/70 vision with proper 
refraction in the best eye were referred to sight 
saving and those having than 
20/200 vision in the best eye with proper re- 
fraction were referred to blind institutions. In 
all, 272 children were recommended to the sight 
saving classes by the eye clinic of the health 
department. It was noted that the most com- 
mon cause of loss of vision by children in these 
classes was progressive myopia and corneal 
opacities. 

Bright boys and girls are better runners, 
jumpers, baseball players and in general are 
better developed, according to a recent study 
made at Bloomington, Ind. A group of high 
mentality and low mentality children were sub- 


classes, less 


rated high in intelligence tests than among the 
children rated low in tests. 

A nation-wide effort has been begun by the 
National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness to eliminate from the schoolroom 
those conditions having a harmful effect on the 
eyes of school children. Superintendents of 
schools in cities having a school population of 
25,000 or more have been given copies of a com- 
munication based on the school lighting code 
issued by the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and the American Institute of Architects as the 
standard for American schools. 

The communication of the National Commit- 
tee not only acquaints teachers and superintend- 
ents with the principles of correct lighting but 
deals with the arrangement of seats and desks, 
coloring of walls, use of window shades, location 
of blackboards and other items having an im- 
portant bearing on the lighting conditions of the 
classroom. It emphasizes that eyestrain result- 
ing from incorrect lighting of schoolrooms fre- 
quently results in functional disorders, near- 
sightedness and other serious eye defects. The 
chief causes of eyestrain are noted and methods 
used in eliminating the causes are described for 
the benefit of school people. 

-At Council Bluffs, Iowa, the board of edu- 
cation was asked by the city health officer to 
enforce the vaccination rule. Thereupon, the 
Christian Scientists and chiropractors of the 
city protested. 

Children entering the public schools of 
Elmira, N. Y., for the first time must present a 
certificate of good health. In order that there 
will be sufficient time for all children to be ex- 
amined before school begins, clinies are held in 
the schools during the last two weeks in August 
according to a schedule which is published in the 
local papers. At these clinics the mothers as a 
rule accompany the children and the school 
physician has an opportunity to talk with them 
about any defects that may hinder the progress 
of their children. In many cases the defects are 
corrected before the children enter. 


—An open air class is maintained at Muske- 
(Concluded on Page 111) 
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Provide For Every Child 


American Semi-Permanent 


School 


They solve the problem of providi ge adequate 
and proper housing facilities for the fast grow 
ing school population. The beauty, comfort and 
convenience of these improved schoolhouses 
are the result of a quarter century experience 
in designing portable buildings. 

American Semi-Permanent buildings are eco 
nomical because of their moderate initial cost 
and general upkeep, and the small loss when 
it is desired to move the building to a new 
location. 

They are constructed with high ceilings, 
proper light and ventilation, improved sani 
tary features, and convenient arrangement of 
rooms. 


Write for handsome, illustrated catalogue 


Houses 


These handsome buildings can be secured in 
almost any size and number of rooms,—one, 
two, three, four and six room units, with a 
variety of arrangements being available. 


Buildings are furnished with either gable roof 
or flat roof construction as shown. 


Let us know the number of units, size and 
number of rooms, and any other information 
about your requirements, and we will quote 
you prices and suggest the most economical 
and practical way of meeting your needs. 


Also manufacture portable gymnasiums and 
portable bleachers. 
) 


T2940 
LIVING 


details about these buildings. 


Send your request to the factory or to the nearest 
of our representatives listed below 


AGENTS 
The Acme Paper and Container Co., Sales, Incorporated, 25 N. Ninth St., 
19-21 West Third Street, Easton, Penn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio T. R. Woodburn Company, 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Henry Wiggs, District Manager. 
Two Rector St., New York City, N. Y. 


The Educational Supply Co., 
124 South State Street, 
Painesville, Ohio 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


601 Alaska St. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Durand Lockers in the 
Henry Snyder, Jr. High 
School, Jersey City, N.J. 


Free from the 
High Charges 


of Time 





FTER all one of the heaviest, if not the heaviest, 

charges entered into the books against a locker 
installation are written by time. Such charges start 
with some little item—the janitor fixes a hinge, a lock, 
a hook or a shelf—and then they mount and mount. 
Soon appearance and usability are considerably less- 
ened and replacement becomes inevitable. 


When you are thinking of installing lockers take the 


time to look Durand Steel Lockers over carefully. 
Notice how the sturdy angle iron frame construction 


reaches from the floor to the top as a single solid unit— 
notice how the simple sturdy two piece hinge holds the 
door rigidly in place—notice how smoothly the mul- 
tiple locking device operates — notice how securely 
shelves and hooks are anchored. 


All these things help Durand Steel Lockers to render 
the lasting and trouble-free service that approaches a 
complete elimination of the charges of time no matter 
how hard they may be used. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1501 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., 2415 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
1325 Pennsylvania Bldg., 1006-220 South 16th St., 
New York City Philadelphia 


5-1501 General Motors Bldg., 


201 W. 15th Street, 
Detroit 


Los Angeles 


URAND 


LOCKERS STEEL SHELVING 
BINS RACKS 


























Safety of Pupils and 
Property demands 


Page Protection 


Page Fence is rapidly becoming standard equip- 
ment in well managed school and playground 
systems. 


The high, non-climbable fabric keeps children 
within bounds, safe from traffic dangers—pre- 
vents pupils from wandering about the neigh- 
borhood during play periods—insures prompt 
return to class. Teachers and school authorities 
are relieved—parents more apt to give credit 
for a well organized administration of schools. 


And property is protected—day and night the 
year round. PAGE bars the vandal—enables 


proper development of lawn and grounds—in- 
creases the beauty and value of school property. 


ates’, : 
*~ SENG «, 


PAGE the Most Economical Fence 


Cost per year is the true cost of school fence. 
The Page Super-Heavy Zinc Coat, applied after 
weaving, approximately 5 times heavier than 
that on an ordinary fence, assures rust-resist- 
ance—long life—protection at its lowest cost 
per year. 


Plan now for this better protection 
for your schools. Send for complete 
information—for the name of a Dis- 
tributor near you who will furnish 
plans and estimates promptly. The 
Page Fence Book, an illustrated trea- 
tise on property protection, shows 
typical installations. Mailed promptly 
—without obligation. Address: 


The Page Fence & Wire Products Ass’n. 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Distributing wire link products of the Page Steel 





& Wire Co., associate company of the American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
cAmerica's PAG E 
Sones) PROTECTION FENCE 
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Eight years ago the Williams 
Reversible Window Equipment 
was first installed in the Canton, 
Ohio, public schools. Today this 
equipment is to be found in six 
buildings ineluding McKinley 
High, one of the largest schools 
in the state. That this equip- 
ment has given satisfaction is 
attested by the fact that in the 
large building program now go- 
ing on in Canton, the Williams 
Equipment is receiving a promi- 
nent place in the Architects’ 
specifications. 

This continued use of our equip- 
ment can be traced to its careful 
manufacture and installation. Both 
in the shop and in the field of instal- 
lation this work is done by men, many 
of whom have been with us from ten 
to fifteen years. 

THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 
East 37th St. at Perkins, Cleveland, Ohio 





“Williams”? Reversible Window Fixtures 





The 














Lehman School, Canton, Ohio Thayer & Johnson, Architects, Cleveland, O., 
and New Caatle, Pa 


The Williams Ideal overhead ventilation 
Plank Frame Reversibility for inside cleaning 
Greater light area 
Reversible 
Window Better shading facilities 
Equipment Simplified frame construction 
Provides: Weightless windows 


More weathertight construction 
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Michigan, for children whose physical con- 
ion requires special treatment. They secure 
short nap, both during the forenoon and the 

afternoon, and are at certain hours provided 
with milk and crackers. 

Experience in schools throughout the state 
of New York confirms the conclusions recently 
reported in New York City, that children at 

hool would all benefit by more open window 
entilation. “Children in open air classes suffer 
ess from colds and other illness than do pupils 





closed rooms, and are more regular in at 
tendance,” says Dr. William A. Howe, state 
nedical inspector. “This in spite of the fact 
that the children in open-air clases are of the 
inaemic type, the poorly nourished, the pre- 
tubercular and otherwise weakened. The re 


irns from up-state are exactly in line with 
what has been reported for similar classes in 
the city schools. Nearly all children in such 
classes improve rapidly, mentally and _ physi- 
cally. Our experience with children in open-air 
classes convinces us that every school child 
vould be benefited by better air, more sunshine, 
proper feeding and sufficient rest.” 

“Any room that cannot be ventilated properly 
hould not be continued as a classroom” is the 
recommendation made by teachers to Superin- 
tendent William J. O’Shea of the New York City 
chools. Robert W. Rodman, superintendent of 
plant operation, stated that while many of the 
entilating plants are not in operation owing to 
he fact that the heating and ventilating plants 
ire being operated at low pressure, in a great 
unber of buildings motors have been attached 

the blowers and the ventilating plants are 
perating. The newer school buildings have 
een equipped with motors.” 

The board of education at Lewistown, Mon- 
na, purchased 100,000 iodine tablets to com- 
it the goiter evil in Fergus County. The plan 
; to have the children throughout the county 
take to their parents a printed slip setting out 
the recommendations as to the use of some 

line, under direction. The parents are asked 

, signify their wishes in the matter and, where 
they desire their children to receive the treat- 
ment, they will be given the tablets. Unless 

permission is received from parents, chil- 
p iren will not get the treatment. 
“Impure air should be tolerated no more 











than impure water,” said E. S. Hallett, chief FOOT DEFECTIVENESS IN SCHOOL 


engineer of the St. Louis, Mo., public schools CHILDREN 
recently, in addressing the Indianapolis, Ind., That many children have foot defects is the 


board of education. Mr. Hallett said that he finding of Dr. M. J. Lewi, in a recent report 
was in favor of the ozone, or blast system of published in the U. S. Public Health Reports. 


ventilation, and remarked that he was opposed In his report Dr. Lewi summarizes the results 
to the direct-indirect system. The direct-in of a recent foot survey made by the foot clinics 
direct system devices manufactured by the C. of New York City, of pupils attending the Bry 
C. Shipp Company, are used largely in the In ant High School of Long Island City. In the 


dianapolis public schools. In the course of his report it was brought out that parents and of- 
talk, the speaker said that the construction cost ficial agencies may well cooperate for the dis 


of school buildings in St. Louis was from 35 covery of existing or impending foot defects 
cents to 40 cents a cubic foot. In answer to a among school children with a view to their cor 
question by Commissioner Fred Johnsen, Jacob rection and prevention. The findings of the 


Hilkene, superintendent of buildings and grounds foot clinic showed that 1,154 children—403 boys 
department, said that the cost in Indianapolis 0d 751 girls, or 74.14 per cent of the former, 


was from 27 cents to 32 cents a cubic foot. Hal and 78.72 per cent of the latter—had “weak 
lett said there were three factors to be con feet.” This condition is the stage preceding 
sidered in schoolhouse construction, namely, the the acquired flat foot. It can be corrected in 
health of the child, permanency of the structure @!most every instance, but if neglected, may 
and finance. lead to deformity. It is recommended that rou 


tine physical inspection of school children in 


rn ‘lude examinations for foot defects, and that 
The Oreg state legisl: -_  - “—— ' . . ’ 
‘ regon state legislature, at its last children with weak feet be referred to the care 


session, passed a bill making mandatory the af i ecialiat 
physical inspection of all children attending the ly 7 oomiae @ 
elementary schools of the state. Under the law, ' 
all children will be examined for defects of 
vision, hearing, breathing, dentition or other 
external, obvious physical defects which pre 
vent or interfere with the normal education of 
the children. 


MANDATORY PHYSICAL INSPECTION 


a public health report for November, 1921, 
Dr. Lewi gave the results of a study of foot 
defectiveness observed in 356 New York City 
school children. Of the children examined at 
that time, six per cent of the boys and thirteen 
per cent of the girls had flat foot. 

A high percentage of postural defect, accord 
ing to Dr. Lewi, has been observed among school 
children. An analysis of the tracings of the 
standing positions of 746 Harvard freshmen 


showed that 80 per cent habitually assumed a 


The examinations are to be carried out by the 
superintendent, principal or teacher in each 
elementary school, during the first month of 
the school year, and are to be made in ac 
cordance with the rules of the state depart 


~ standing position that was unsatisfactory, and 

ment of public instruction. It is required that in 25 = Row the method of tanding was un- 

the results of the examinations be entered upon ati: factor That is. th had poor ust f the 

Si of; ory F 1s, ey ui 10 ise oO 4 

the psOper blanks and that reports be submit feet It is shown that the de elopment of most 
ted to the state superintendent. It is also re fe oc a Big Mag Fine ee aoe 

: - cases of foot defer may e prevented by ade 

quired that a report of the physical defects quate attention during childhood ' 


of any child shall be made to the parent or 


guardian. : ; 
Only one and one-half per cent of the in 


Any parent or guardian may object in writ come of the average American citizen goes for 
ing to the superintendent, principal or teacher educational purposes, while fourteen per cent 
against the examination of his child or ward is wasted, according to W. D. Pratt of Belling 
and the pupil may be exempted from examina ham, Wash., quoting from an educational r¢ 
tion for or on account of a physical defect or port received from Washington, D. C. The re 
non-contagious disease. port declares that 24 per cent f the income is 

The law was sponsored by Mr. Wm. F. Wood spent for living expenses, and that less is spent 
ward, member of the Portland board of educa for educational purpose thar expended for 
tion and assemblyman from Portland. tobacco or chewing 
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is by pure water. 








mz DURIRON 


Laboratory Repairs? 


Any high school that was built prior to 1920, and was not equipped with Dur- 


iron acid-proof drain lines from the laboratories, will probably need repairs or 


replacements of this equipment this summer. 


See to it that Duriron pipe is used, and so eliminate all future trouble from 
leaking pipes, traps, etc., that are a constant menace to walls, floors and finish; 
to say nothing of health conditions. 


Duriron drain pipe is no more affected by acids and alkalis than other pipe 


It is installed just the same and as easily as cast iron soil pipe. 
There is no “or equal” material. 


Duriron is produced only by 


COMPANY 


DAYTON - OHIO 

















4 SCHOLARSHIP 


AID ASSOCIATION 


At Falmouth, Mass., the principal and 


faculty of the Lawrence high school had felt the 
need of some concrete encouragement to higher 
education during the high school years of its 
student Many high schools and preparatory 
schools of the country have scholarship funds, 


whose income 
cation. 

A year ago, 
members of the 
fected for the 
known as the 
association. 


is used to encourage higher edu- 
through the initiative of the 
faculty, arrangements were per- 
formation of an association to be 
Lawrence high school scholarship 
This corporation received gifts of 
money from individual donors, from the high 
school, and from a local women’s club. From 
this sum, the first scholarship was awarded to a 
young woman graduate of 1924, toward her ex- 
penses at college. 

Arrangements are now being completed for 
offering opportunities to the public for member- 
ship in the corporation. A set of by-laws has 
been adopted which give the aim of the associa- 
tion, and at the same time show the safety and 
permanence of the funds entrusted to its ad- 
ministratior 
HIGH SCHOOL 

“For sixteen 
and sororities 


FRATERNITIES DEFIANT 
years high school fraternities 
have proved themselves superior 
superior to superintendents, and princi- 
pals and boards,” says the Omaha Bee in 
commenting on the contest which the Jocal 
board of education has waged against the secret 
student organizations. 

The same newspaper 
tudent a aying: “To 
and sororities will be the 


board tackled I 


to law, 
—( hool 


school 
frats 
job the school 
believe they can 


quotes a high 
stamp out the 
hardest 
don’t 


ever 


ucceed.’ 


The Journal of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
in a neighborly fashion about the Omaha con 
test says: ‘“‘We advise the Omaha school board 
not to proceed with plans to enforce the law, 
however, unless it feels itself fit for a bloody 
fight. The high school snob squads, as Lin- 
coln’s experience discovered, have a terrific de- 
termination to live. The Lincoln school author- 
ities had not only the fraternity members to 
deal with, but also in many cases their parents. 
These latter in many instances were people of 
power in the community and did not easily 
accept defeat. 

3efore it was done, the school 
fight its way in the courts. The issue got into 
school election politics. Had there been the 
slightest weakening anywhere the fight would 
have been lost. It will be lost unless the 
Omaha school officials are prepared to use the 
spanking board with relentless hand regardless 
of who is blistered thereby.” 

HIGH SCHOOL HONOR ROLLS 

W. F. Shaw, of the Central junior high 
school of Kansas City, Kansas, has summarized 
the principles underlying the organization of 
an honor roll, as follows: 

1. There is no place in a democratic school 
system for an honor roll based on scholarship 
alone which does not emphasize qualities attain- 
able by all through effort and which instead 
emphasizes qualities that are due to heredity 
alone. 

2. An honor roll should be based on scholar- 
ship in so far as it lies within the possibilities 
of each pupil to attain it by hard work and 
application. 

3. It should be based on qualities which make 
the recipient an outstanding citizen in his 
school, and which later on will make him worth 
while in his city, state and nation. 

4. It should be organized in such a manner 
that it shall be apparent to both teachers and 
pupils that the recipient is worthy. 

5. It should be attainable by enough pupils 
to make an asset to the school and to few 
enough not to cheapen it; possibly one or two 
from each home room approved by teachers, stu- 
dent council, principal, etc. 

6. It should be standardized throughout the 
school system; i. e., it should mean the same in 


speaking 


board had to 


one school as in another. 

7. The community should be 
its meaning. 

8. Scholarship—Candidate 
least a III in his group. 


educated as to 


should make at 
9. Service 
marked 
athletics, 
voluntary 


Candidate 
service to his 
home room 
contribution. 


should have rendered 
school—student council 
organizations or other 


10. Outstanding 
to school, home, community; 
and dealings; punctuality; 
unselfishness; 
ness; etc. 


personal qualities 
reliability in work 
obedience; friendli- 
physical and moral cleanli 


loyalty 
ness; 


HIGH SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 
has referred to its 


ADMINISTRATION 


The board of education 
committee on by-laws, the 


proposed new by-law against high school fra 
ternities and sororities, which debars members 
of secret societies not only from school honors 


of all kinds, but 
diplomas. 


Paterson, N. J. Coeducation has 

iblished in the high school. In 1923 the 
segregation plan was tried, but after a trial of 
two years, the board has decided to return to 
coeducation. 


denies them’ graduation 


been re 


The senior high parent-teacher 
of Dubuque, Ia., held its regular meeting at the 
high school under the direction of the newly 
elected officers, George Schreiner, president, and 
Miss Alma Kruse, secretary. 


New York, N. Y. Supt. Wm. J. O’Shea has 
ordered that principals and others in charge of 
public schools shall not leave their buildings 
during school hours, unless the business to be 
transacted is so important that it demands per 
sonal attention. Visits to the board of educa 
tion building, to the offices of the district super 
intendents, and other offices, must be made after 
school hours. 


association 


It is necessary, under the new rule, for each 
person in charge of a building to make an entrv 
in an official time book of the time of leaving 
and return. Before leaving, notice must be 
given to an assistant or teacher to take charge 
of the school in the interim. 
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LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 





No. 700 
PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE 
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No. 925 


CHEMICAL TABLE 


For the laboratory where floor space is ample and classes not 
too large. Accommodates 16 students in two sections. 






No. 2103. 
SAND TABLE 


A necessary article for the kindergarten. 
Very rigid and will stand hard wear. 


No. 1605 
STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC SCI 


This is a very practical desk. 


National in it 
the Golden Gate, 
unique position ir 





No. 14354 
This company 


Supply Case - : 
authority in the d 


A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate 
doors make a very fine blackboard. 


any purpose, will 


trated, with floor 
on the letterhead 





No. 1302 


ELECTRICAL DESK 


Accommodates 8 students working in sections of four. 
Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top Chicago 
tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in commen. Denver 
A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles 


is placed at each end of desk. P 











For two students. One drawer and one cup- 
board for each; larger drawer used in common. 


Los Angeles 


Very popular with teachers. Very substantially built. Can be 
supplied, if desired, with lower cupboard and drawers. 





No. 1000 


BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 
For laboratories where it is desirable to have students all face 
one way. This table accommodates two students. 





No. 1938 


ENCE DESK 
SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 


A desk for individual use. Equipped with all-stee! 
non-breakable vise. 


Kewaunee 
Throughout All America 


s fullest sense, used in educational institutions from Maine to 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture occupies a distinctive and 
1 its field. 


was a pioneer in its field, and has now become the highest 
esigning, construction and installation of Laboratory Furniture. 


Your requirements, whether for standard or special laboratory equipment for 


have immediate and careful attention on application. 


The Kewaunee Book of Laboratory Furniture of over 400 pages, fully illus 


plans and designs is furnished to those interested who apply 
of their institution or give their position, post free. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
101 Lincoln 8t., New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Roek 
Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
Jackson, Miss Baton Rouge Phoenix 


hiladelphia Greensboro, N.C. Albuquerque Salt Lake City 
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Petersom 
Laboratory and library Furniture 












Students’ Domestic 





EQUALIZING SCHOOL FUNDS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


State aid to counties of North Carolina for 
the financing of schools was begun in 1839 when 
the legislature ordered the first payments to 
counties from the “literary” fund. Since that 
time, except for the period subsequent to the 
War Between the States when the school sys- 
tem collapsed, the State has helped the coun 
ties finance the school system. For sixty years, 
or until 1899, the fund was the source of all 
State aid. ; 

The legislature of 1899 appropriated $100,000 
to be distributed on a per capita basis in ac- 
cordance with the school population of the coun- 
ties. This annual appropriation was made from 
1899 to 1908, but in 1909 the appropriation was 
increased to $125,000 and remained at this figure 
until 1918. In 1913 the per capita appropria- 
tion was increased to $250,000 and was con- 
tinued annually through the year 1918-1919. — 

The equalizing idea was first introduced in 
1901 when the legislature took cognizance of 
the varying abilities of the counties to support 
the public schools for the term required by the 
constitution. The first per capita appropriation 
of funds from the state treasury was made in 
1899. Two years later the legislature of 1901 
continued the appropriation of $100,000 to aid 
those districts in which it was not possible to 
maintain the four-months’ term with available 
funds. 

From 1900 to 1919, inclusive, per capita dis- 
tribution of funds from the state treasury was 
made, and from 1902 to the present year equal 
izing funds have been distributed. 

In 1902 the distribution 
basis of teachers’ salaries and the number of 
teachers was limited to one teacher for every 
35 pupils enrolled. Little change in the method 
of distribution was made until 1909 when the 
law was improved to require a county not main- 
taining a term of four months with taxes levied, 
to levy an additional tax of not less than one 
cent and not more than five cents to make up 
half of the deficiency. The state contributed a 
like amount, and if this was not sufficient, an 
additional amount. 

No furthe: 


was made upon a 


in the method of distribu- 
tion was made until 1913, when an attempt was 
made to secure a five-cent state tax on prop- 
erty to secure funds for a six-months’ term. 
mn under the 1913 law re- 


change 


The plan of distributi: 








Science Table No. 


Building to an Ideal — 


The entire Peterson Organization is instilled 
with one thought —‘‘We are building to an 
ideal.”” Every piece of Peterson Furniture must 
bear rigid inspection and carry the mark of ex- 


cellence. 


show you 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York 
Grand Rapids 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Richmond, Va. 


1412 Kansas City 





quired the counties to show that they had pro- 
vided funds for a four-months’ term, but no 
county was required to levy a higher special 
rate, in addition to the general school levy of 
twenty cents, than fifteen cents on each one 
hundred dollars’ valuation. Salaries of teachers 
was again made the basis of distribution, and 
the excess after equalizing was apportioned to 
all counties in the state. 

No marked change was effected in 
in 1917 the law was changed to 
equalizing fund distribution 
four-months’ term in every 
excess of the fund could be distributed to all 
counties. This did not actually equalize the 
burden of taxation, for the weakest counties had 
to pay a general school tax of twenty cents and 
a special tax of fifteen cents before they could 
participate in the state fund, while the stronger 
counties could participate by levying none or 
a very small part of the fifteen-cent special tax. 
This plan was employed until 1919 when it was 
aimed to provide a minimum term of six months 
in every school district. To provide for a six- 
months’ term in 1920, a 32-cent state property 
tax was levied, and the proceeds used to pay 
salaries for three months. The counties were 
required to levy a maximum tax of 35 cents 
before they could draw from the equalizing 
fund. Salaries allowed teachers were increased, 
but were more clearly set forth and limited than 
ever before, and strict limitations upon the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher were required. 

In 1920 the state property tax rate for the 
school fund was fixed at thirteen cents per hun- 
dred dollars, and the required county rate at 
fifteen cents. These reductions were necessary 
because of the large increase in assessed valua- 
tions under the 1919-1920 revaluations. The 
state board was authorized to adopt a state 
schedule of salaries in accordance with which 
the equalizing fund was distributed. 

The general assembly of 1921 abandoned the 
revaluation and decided to levy no state ad 
valorem tax on property, but to substitute a 
state tax on all incomes and revised taxes on 
franchises and inheritances. A direct appro- 
priation of $1,400,000 was made for the state 
public school fund and the policy of paying three 
months’ salaries was discontinued. Under these 
conditions, the equalizing fund, on the basis of 
salaries under the schedule, was apportioned to 
counties whose schools could not be maintained 


1915, but 
require an 

guaranteeing a 
county before the 





If we could take you through our factory and 
the 
process of manufacture is performed, you would 
appreciate the reasons why 
ment is so dependable—it is built to an ideal. 


Send for Catalog No. 14-A 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 
Vanufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE and FACTORY 


DISTRIBUTORS IN— 


infinite care with which every 


Peterson Equip- 


Chicago, Ill. 


Denver 
Huntington, W. Va. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Omaha 
Norman, Okla. 





for six months with the funds derived from a 
levy sufficient to raise an amount equal to what 
a thirty-cent levy would have procured if levied 
on the abandoned 1920 valuation. The equaliz 
ing fund for the scholastic years 1921-1922 and 
1922-1923 was distributed on this basis. 

In 1923 the legislature appropriated $1,250, 
000 as an equalizing fund, to be distributed on 
the basis of the salaries paid under the sched 
ule, and upon the basis of the number of teach 
ers allowed by law. The fund was opportioned 
to provide for each participating county an 
amount equal to the difference between the aver 
age cost for the two preceding years and the 
revenue to be derived from the tax rate. The 
fund for the scholastic year 1923-1924 was dis 
tributed the same as above. The distributable 
fund for 1924 was considerably larger than that 
for either 1922 or 1923, but the distribution was 
the same, except that in 1924, the state board 
was required to certify to each county the 
amount that each county was to receive. 
Throughout this period the assessments made 
under the 1919-1920 revaluation was retained 
as the criterion by which the counties’ ability 
to finance schools was determined. 

FACULTY MEMBERS INSURED 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
New York City, has established a million-dollar 
group insurance program providing protection 
for more than 600 members of the faculty and 

clerical force. , 

The plan is cooperative, with the College and 
the insured individuals paying the premiums. It 
is comprehensive and includes life insurance, 
accidental death and dismemberment protection, 
and health and accident insurance carrying 
benefits ranging from $10 to $35 a «week. The 


life insurance and accidental and dismember 
ment insurance each totals approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The plan provides a schedule of insurance 


dividing employees into six salary classifica 
tions, with the amount of insurance an individ- 
ual may carry being governed accordingly, 
ranging from $1,000 to $5,000 for life insur- 
ance, and covering the same scale for acciden- 
tal death and dismemberment protection. 

The plan also includes a free visiting nurse 
service. In case of sickness or injury, an in 
sured employee has the right to summon a 
trained nurse, who without charge, aids in his 
recovery. 
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| Install a Cafeteria in Your 
School this Summer / 


ACATION-TIME is ideal for the installation of a cafe- 
teria in your school—it will be ready for your students 
when they return in the fall. The value of the school 
| cafeteria—its necessity in modern education—surely hasn't 
escaped your attention. Our Engineers will gladly co- 
operate with you in going over conditions in your school 
to determine the exact size and type of cafeteria best suited 
to your needs. This service will not obligate you in any 
way. You will be assured of the most authoritative infor- 
mation, as well as complete freedom from concern over 
technical details. Remember, too, that PIX Equipment 
meets every budget, for schools small as well as large. 


Ask today for our Booklet Y93 of ‘School Cafeterias.” 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our Booklet Y93 


(sent on request) illus 


An Albert Pick & 
Company Cafeteria in 
id. the Wheeling High 
, ly, Z School, Wheeling, W.Va. 


nce 
trates many interest 


ing School Cafeterias. 
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Teachers’ Salaries in Kansas 


A significant report on the teachers’ salary 
situation in the State of Kansas has been issued 
Mr. F. P. O’Brien, director of the Bureau 


of School Service and Research of the Univer 


by 


sity of Kansas. The figures cover the school 


1924-25 and are intended as a guide for 
for the 


year 


boards and teachers coming 


schoo! 
school \ eal 

The f 
] 


ected TI 


were col 
(1) 
superinten 


acts presented in this study 


om two relatively direet sOouUTCeSs : 


the directory reports of county 
2) data gathered by the State 
ottice. These 


mented by information secured by the teachers’ 


dents of sel ools; 


were supple 


superintendent’s 


intment committee of the State university 


appo 


and by some facts available from another study. 

County and city superintendents of schools 
n the state received copies and all were urged 
that the contents of this report be not con 


aled in the office files of the superintendent but 


be made available to teachers and community. 
It was suggested that copies be duplicated and 
distributed, a copy posted on the office bulletin 
n the local 
facts to 


county . 


it printed j 
of the 
board member in the 
of these facts 
meetings such 


both 


board, portions of 


press, 


at least an abstract sent every 


and school 


teache!l 


then the significances later 


issed teachers’ infor 


in 
ould 


he state. 


us 
s| interest teachers and citi 
Prof. O’Brien, “that 
paid in some of these 
the 


‘redible,” says 


mn dian Sal 


ary 


: w7ri/] bu “11 . 
Sscnoolis Will LY services ot com 


petently traine d teachers. ‘| he average plumb« r 


carpenter, or autome bile mechanic is not aval 


thle for so lo a compensation Incomp« tent 
teaching is expensive at any price Surely ther 
a better way to economy than by underpaid 


r cheap teachers for that is no economy at all 
hen training “the citizen of tomorrow”. There 
7 r } / program of popular educa 
ion on the question of ade quate saiaries for 
competent teachers. It 1S the child’s welfare 
that is primarily at issue. But the teachers’ 
salary se heduli more than any other fac tor, dé 
fermines the quality of pre paration of the 
feachers if, is well for the community and its 
representatives to ses Ind the Fay !] respon 
sibility in ? ol ve 
Salaries per Month in Elementary Schools 
268 Cities 22 Cities 
One Teacher of the of the 
Schools Third Class? Second Class* 
Rate (8 Months) (9 Months) (9 Months) 
Less than 
tho > 
65-74 246 10 3 
75-84 1205 17 33 
85-04 1228 188 46 
95-104 S79 379 62 
105-114 ... 214 197 39 
115-124 .. 127 141 57 
125-134 114 126 77 
135-144 ?1 46 Ot 
145-154 11 28 21 
155-164 15 10 
More than 
$165 17 13 
TOTALS 1078 1204 415 
' ’ , . 
The median (average) sa ary of teachers in 
lhe one-teacher schools is $90 per month for 
ght months It is practically the same in the 


eastern and western halves of the state. For 
36 per cent of these teachers the salary is $80 
or le 38, only twelve per cent of them receive as 
much as $105 a month. 

In cities of the third class the teachers in the 
elementary school receive a median salary of 
SJUU month for nine months twenty per 
ent of the number received $125 or more per 
month 

The eleme ntary teac hers in cities of the et 
ond Iss receive a media salary of $720 per 

It is to be noted that the One-Teacher Schools have 
eight months’ terms 

*The cities of the Third Class have a population of 
200 to 2.000 It is to be noted that the school term ig 
nine months length 

Cities of the Second Class have a population of 
2000 to 15.000 The school term is nine onths in 
ength 

‘Cifies of the First Class have a population of more 


than 15,000 school term is ten months in lengt! 


month during the present year. ‘Ten per cent 
of these 


twenty 


receive $150 or more, while 


of 


teachers 


per cent them receive less than $95 


per month. 








teachers receive a median salary of ¥190 on a 


ten 


number receive $200 or more on the same basis 


ynonths basis. Thirty two per cent of their 


per Month of Superintendents and High 
School Principals 

Superintendents H.S. Prin. of 

of Cities of the Cities of the 


Third Class Third Class 


Salaries 


H. S. Prin. of 
Cities of the 
Second Class 





Rate (10 Months) (10 Months) (10 Months) 
Salaries per Month in High Schools Less than 
326 Cities 47 Cities Cities $155 11 
of the of the of the 155-164 ... é% 10 
rhird Class Second Class* First Class‘ 165.174 oe ‘ 9 
Rate (9 Months) (9 Months) (10 Months) Less than 
Less than $175 A 9 
$115 a 175-184 9 10 
115-12 Hi) 185-104 o 11 
125-154 142 Less than 
Less than S105 > 
$135 38 16 195-204 13 36 i 
135.144 197 v 25 205-214 ‘ 5 15 3 
145-154 $22 96 36 2 yy oo 25 4 
155-164 245 0 29 27 19 7 
165.174 190 79 47 s 14 2 
175-184 133 63 nO) 25 24 3 
185.1094 66 21 73 13 12 1 
195-204 67 58 52 18 v - 
205-214 oo 17 33 
oe ys 31 10 
16 S 17 275-284 33 4 
23 ee More than 
7 18 $285 1) 
285-204 
$245 10 18 295-304 - 
POTALS 1517 550 445 rOTALS 205 215 36 
rREACHERS' MEDIAN SALARIES PER MONTH—1924-25 
Rural Schools $ 80 " 
For Klemen Cl 100 —_ 
9 Elemen Cl 120 
Mos. H. Ss Cl 160 _ 
For Hi. S ee * 170 
10 _— -— 2 ¢ 190 
Mos Prin. H. § é 220 
Prin. H. 8., 2 4 230 
S ts ( 240 - 
he median monthly salary received by 1517 The median monthly salary of superinten 
teacners n high school n cities of the third dents in the smaller eities (3rd class ) is De4U 
class and in rural high schools is $160. Many on a 10-month basis. For high school prinet 
of these teachers are paid less than the bette pals in the same type of city the median salary 
paid teachers in the elementary schools. In is $220 per month or $2,200 per year. 
fact, teachers in athletics, shop work, agricul The high school principal in cities of the sec 
ture et are included in this tabulation to ond class receives a median salary of $230 per 
make the median as high as it is. month or $2,300 per year. 

Th high school teachers im 17 ¢ ities of the Not better salaries but better teachers, di 

1s ? ( é t median salary of $170 manding better salaries, is the vital issue. 

r month for nine months. Twenty per cent Quoting KE. L. Thorndike, it is imperative 
ret oZ00 or mere per month and fourteen per that those who teach a nation be as capable men 
‘ent get less than. $150. and women as those who only feed, clothe or 

In cities of the first class the high school amuse it, if it is to escape intellectual suicide. 

A Teacher H Word to Say About Agencies 

W. B. Lindsay 

Perhaps the first thirteen years are the hard- He would give me the benefit of his years of 

est in school superintendency—who knows. study and experience in this field, as well as 


Hence we may expect Mr. Robert Remus, whose 
article, “Some Teachers’ Agencies I Have Ex- 
perienced,” which appeared in the December, 
1923, number of the SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL, to have more happy experiences in the 
future. However true that may be, it is dis- 
tressing to visualize this superintendent speed- 
ing around among the agencies and being so 
sadly gold-bricked by many of them. One would 
suppose that agencies were in league with the 
teachers against the superintendent and watch- 
ing the teachers’ interests solely. What is the 
situation as it obtains in the Windy City of 
Chicago in the experience of one teacher, and 
what is the opinion of this teacher about the 
hiring of teachers? May we be privileged to 
raise our voice amid the august assemblage of 
superintendents ? 

However progressive teachers may have be- 
come in recent years, there is no adequate or- 
ganization that would take the place of an ad- 
vocate for the teacher as an employee of a 
school system. Moreover, it must be admitted 
by the teachers themselves that, as a group, 
teachers are not the best fitted to speak on 
behalf of themselves when they wish to advance 
their interests. The period spent in prepara- 
tion has militated against a practical knowledge 
of the field of opportunity in which they must 
market the preparation that they have acquired. 
We will not speak of a labor union (perish the 
thought) for cooperative bargaining; but, I fear 
we need some unbiased advocate. Who, then, 
will speak for us and whom will we send into 
the presence of the superintendent? 


If there were any legal matters that I had 
bothering me, I am sure that I would have no 
hesitation in handing the whole thing over into 
the hands of my attorney. This would not be 
the equivalent of selling out to the legal agent. 


his opportunity to survey the situation from the 
vantage point of contact with the entire sur- 
rounding circumstances. The attorney would act 
for me; but the final decision would be in my 
hands as to the disposal of the case. Why 
should a teacher depend upon his poor skill and 
inexperience in procuring a position for himself 
any more than he would in settling a legal prob- 
lem? I am asking a very pertinent question. 

But, a very good query, can a teachers’ agency 
be said to rank in skill and experience with a 
legal representative? Well, before we answer 
this let me say that there are some so-called 
lawyers that I would hesitate to commit my 
affairs to with any degree of confidence. Here 
the parallel is perfect. I am just as careful 
in my choice of a teachers’ agency and hence 
have perfect confidence that I am going to be 
served as adequately as I would be if I were 
conferring with my lawyer in his particular 
field. Yes, there are lawyers and lawyers. And 
there are—yes, Mr. Remus’ article is sufficient 
proof of this truth. 

With this premise of a selected agency, I feel 
that my argument will then be sane and sound. 
Moreover, if I were seeking legal advice I would 
not take all the lawyers in town into my con- 
fidence. In the multitude of counsellors one is 
likely to be confused. In my quest for a proper 
and profitable outlet for my scholastic prepara- 
tion, I feel that it would be just as unwise to 
write madly to all the agencies whose names 
may appear in the advertising columns of a 
school magazine. It is frequently a matter of 
sound judgment to select one good agency with 
national associates and trust to their experience 
and business acumen. As in the case of the 
legal situation, I am privileged to make the final 
decision; the agency advises and recommends as 
does the attorney. (The horrible thought occurs 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Note the Raised Rim 

feature. The Sani-Onyx | 
table shown above 1s our | 
standard model No. 308 } 
It is equipped with the | 
Raised Rim feature, 

which prevents liquids 

from spilling on the floor 

orthe children's clothing. 








What Do You 
Require of Your 
School Cafeteria 


Ls ; % 
“*) Equipment? 
5 
| | BUYING cafeteria equipment for your school you should apply 


the same tests as when 


Is It Serviceable — 
The real test of school cafeteria equipment is 
the test of service. Sani food and drink equipment 


for school cafeterias gives satisfactory service year 
after year. 


Is It Sanitary — 

The snow-white Sani-Onyx school cafeteria equip- 
ment shown above spells sanitation and healthful- 
ness. Simply wiping with a damp cloth keeps it clean, 
sparkling white and inviting. Sani-Onyx counters and 
Sani-Onyx porcelain enamel table bases cannot be 
injured by wet brooms or mops, and collect no dirt. 
Cannot rust or rot. Benefits the school children, 
providing a clean, inviting place to eat. 


making any other permanent investment. 


Is It Durable and Permanent — 

Ten years—even a lifetime of scraping trays, spilled 
liquids, dropped dishes, the scuffing of many feet, the 
boisterous horseplay of Young America, the effects of 
mops and brooms will not change the appearance and 
serviceability of Sani school cafeteria equipment. 


Is It Profitable — 


Temporary food and drink equipment is considered 
cheaper— but, in the long run, is it cheaper? 
Sani-Onyx school cafeteria equipment represents true 
economy. Your first cost is the last one. Requires 
no refinishing —there is no added upkeep, yet you 
get a lot of added service which makes it a profit- 
able, sound investment. 





If you are planning a school cafeteria installation, write to the near- 
est fixture supply house or to this office, for information. Be sure 
to send in outline drawing showing dimensions of the room to be 
used, the location of doors and windows, interior columns if 
any, and state number of persons you desire to feed at one time. 
We will furnish you a blue print free of charge. Write today. 


Sat Products ©. 


300 Sani Building North Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 
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OAL is expensive, half 

burned coal more expen- 
sive. So many dollars go up the 
flue in heat and smoke with 
coal ranges that they are becom- 
ing almost extinct. But gas, too, 
can be expensive, unless you 
use the fastest heating, most 
economical gas equipment 
made — VULCAN (Pat’d.) 
Economy Hot-Top Gas 
Ranges. 


Eliminate Costly Waste 


Waste of fuel is eliminated 








ULCA 


of interesting facts explaining VULCAN econ- 
omy. Write for this free book teday! 


Send for “Cutting Cooking Costs”, a book (3) 
§$ 





House. 


You Banish Fuel Waste 
With VULCANS 


with VULCAN Gas Ranges. 
Every bit of gas gives up al/its 
heat. You get more heat with 
less gas, too, due to refinements 
in construction found in no 
other similar equipment. That’s 
why VULCANS are being used 
so extensively in leading schools 
and colleges. They lower cook- 
ing costs—increase cooking efli- 
ciency—save time and labor. 


Let Us Prove it 


May we show you how VUL- 
CAN Economy Hot-Top Gas 
Ranges are saving money for 
others—why their special econ- 
omy features make them pay for 
themselves in a few months 
with SAVINGS? Ask us 
about them—TODAY! 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP. 


VULCAN Division— 
Successor to Wm. M. Crane Co. 


18-20 FAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTOR 


Northwestern Gas & Electric Equip. Co., Portland, Ore. 


Branches: San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Hot-Top 





Abuse Than jl 
Chair Made / 


y 
VULCANS are used in 
Talbot, Northrup and Gil- 
lette Houses, Smith College, 
Northhampton, Mass. 
Illustration shows Talbot 





They haveno 
glued joints. The 
wood is steamed 
and bent, making 
breakage a re- 
mote possibility. 





—and that means ie 
replacements and 
more economy. 


Thonet Bentwood is be- 
ing used with complete 
satisfaction by many 
schools and institutions 
throughout the world. 








SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE “I 


THONET 


BROTHERS, INC. 


160 No. La Salle St 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





180 New Montgomery St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


33 East 47th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 








ECONOMY 
GAS RANGES 








The Frankford High School — Philadelphia 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 
HAVE BEEN designing, building and 
equipping school cafeterias in collab- | 
oration with School Boards and Archi- | 











| 
School Cafeteria Equipment | 
| 





tects for many years, and can, no 
doubt, assist you materially with your prob- 
lems. SEVENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in the manufacture and installation of our 
“SUPERIOR” Cooking Apparatus and Equip- 
ment at your service. Write! 
A Full Line of China, Glass and Silverware 
The Frankford High School, above, 
was equipped by DOUGHERTY. 
Manufacturers Since 1852 


W. = — SONS, INC. 


1009 ARCH STREET - PHILADELPHIA 
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SOUTHERN BRANCH 


215 Spring St. 


ATLANTA, GA. eceaeeen 


LOUISVILLE 
CLEVELAND 



















(Continued from Page 116) 
that this may sound like carping 
the number of agencies that Mr. 
Remus took into his confidence. Well—it isn’t 
intended to be carping, and—really and truly— 
weren’t there just a lot of agencies mentioned 
in the article? Yes—lI see that there are.) 
When I first became a candidate for a teach- 
ing position I was just as green as the average, 
I suspect. Here I was, aching to get to work 
and, although I heard vague rumors of positions 
here and there, scattered over a large geograph- 
ical area, 


to me here 
criticism on 





I was not in any immediate prospect 
of securing a position. Moreover, I had no 
adequate idea what my services were worth to 


the school executives. I have found out, since 
that time, that this situation was not unique 
but is as regular in its occurrence as the rotating 
The approach to graduation from the 
normal school, or other institutions who manu- 
facture the theoretical teachers, is the cloud, no 
smaller than a man’s hand, that foretells the 
storm of anxiety in the breast of the budding 
pedagog. What to do? It was agony enough 
to think of entering into real teaching, with the 
fear that one might make a flivver of the whole 
thing, after all the preparation one had gone 
through. But, not to know where one is to go 
is the burden of sorrows to the candidate in- 
structor. Of course there are appointment 
bureaus at the colleges; but—well, just but * * * 

My experience may be good publicity for the 
agency that served me, and I am sure that there 
are other employment organizations that have 
served others just as satisfactorily; none-the- 
less, one must, in all gratitude, speak whereof 
we believe. A good friend recommended that I 
register at a teachers’ agency and suggested 
that I write to a Chicago agency. This I did 
and in my contacts with the officers of this 
organization have experienced the most satis- 
factory results. The director of the agency was 
as wise in his counsels as a good lawyer would 
be in a legal situation. I learned many things 
from him about preparation for teaching that 
[ had not learned in normal school. I stuck to 
one agency and have had no reason to be sorry 
that I did. In conversations with other col- 
leagues, they have confirmed me in my opinion 
of the soundness of this position. Many of these 
colleagues were registered with other teachers’ 
agencies. What have I learned about teacher 
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employment methods, both from my experience 
in getting placed personally, and in many con- 
ferences with others who have represented a 


large number and variety of teacher placement 
experiences? Well, much of what I have pre- 
viously written in this article and what I have, 
with the indulgence of the powers, to say will 
be given in that which follows. 

Many of the things that are made the matter 
of criticism in the article by Mr. Robert Remus 
are of such a nature that one wonders how it 
could be possible for such organizations to have 
any continuity of outlook or existence. No 
placement organization in Chicago doing busi- 
ness on a scale of respectability and useful- 
ness in the regular business fields, could con- 
tinue to serve their clients if they did not think 
from both sides of the employment problem and 
maintain a perfectly unbiased attitude in their 
final adjustment of the relationship. These or- 
ganizations must, by the very nature of their 
business, act as clearing houses between the 
employer and the employee. From the stand- 
point of the employer, it is obvious that he 
wants to reduce the overhead of turnover in his 
employment; the placement service that is con- 
tinually disturbing the employees is certainly 
not serving the employer, would not continue 
to be held in esteem by the employer and would 
soon be out of the market, as far as the em- 
ployer was concerned. 

From the standpoint of the employee, it is 


still obvious that he does not want to suffer 
the expense and inconvenience of continually 
changing his place of employment. The wise 


employee, with ambition to make his mark in 
the world, will not rush from position to position 
in a restless agony of apprehension that “there 
are greener fields further on.” From the low 
standard of dollars and cents, the high class 
placement bureau will not encourage a floating 
clientele; but, rather, their ambition wi!l be to 
keep their clients, whom they place, in as per- 
manent a situation as possible. In this case a 
reputation for this type of satisfaction means 
financial success, as well as the success that 
comes through the publicity of satisfied clients. 

The teachers’ agency is in exactly the case 
of the personnel placement bureaus in the busi- 
ness world; and, if anything, the situation is 
aggravated by the nature of the occupation 
placement service. No 


served by the teachers’ 














school executive will want to be continually try- 
ing to fill up the holes shot in his organization 
through a continuous turnover in employment; 
this is true in the business world and expert 
study has been made to see how this could be 
prevented. No teacher, with any proper degree 
of appreciation for his work, wants to be float- 
ing around from school system to school system, 
endeavoring each year to get accustomed to 
the various ideas of education that are pro- 
pounded by the supervising heads of the sys- 
tem. Moreover, it costs money to go from place 
to place, not only in making the physical move, 
but also in paying agency fees. The thing is 
absurd on the very face of it. No teacher 
agency, that has any forward-looking plans for 
their continuance as a service organization, will 
encourage teachers to leave a situation in which 
they find themselves happily located. The whole 
endeavor would be to have satisfied clients who 
would broadcast a favorable line of publicity for 
the organization. This is business, good busi- 
ness, and I would not care to confide my affairs 
to an organization that did not practice what 
was considered the wisest and best in their par- 
ticular field. 

The last paragraph in the article by Mr. 
Remus advocates the cause of “the reliable 
agency.” The writer further insists upon “the 
necessity” of the agency method of “middle 
men.” To quote from the article: “Some people 
shun agencies and appear to think it is de- 
grading to get a position through them. This 
is a mistake. It is—in fact, better—than get- 
ting jobs through book and supply men.” This 
last paragraph advocacy of the writer is in 
happy contrast to the previous statements made 
by him. We are in perfect accord with him 
when he says “reliable agency” and that is the 
crux of the argument. Perhaps, if the school 
executives were to concentrate upon a “reliable 
agency,” the teacher would be advised to the 
mutual advantage of the employing school sys- 
tem and the employed teacher concerned. 

BETTER CUSTODIAL SERVICE FOR 


SCHOOLS 
Supt. Wm. H. Holmes, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
speaking before the Massachusetts Conference 


of Superintendents on the subject, “Furnishing 
the Right School Environment Through Better 
Custodial Service”, declared that boys and girls 
have a right to expect the inspiration and 
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continuously. No steam is wasted through hissing, leaking, attention- 
distracting air valves, as is the case in old fashioned one pipe and two 


As fuel saving depends greatly upon firing, boiler handling and other 
factors, we do not quote figures on Dunham economy in our advertising, 
but we gladly submit information based on the experiences of others 
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beauty that come from cleanliness and orderli- 
ness in the school buildings they attend. He 
pointed out that the great majority of school 
buildings in the country have standards of 
cleanliness and orderliness which would be con- 
sidered far below par in any well-kept home, 
hospital, or public building. . 

Commenting briefly on this point, Mr. Holmes 
spoke of one building in a certain district of one 
of the large cities, which had been pronounced 
by a visiting school board member as “unsatis- 
factory” in cleanliness and repair. The super- 
intendent of buildings took exception to the re- 
port, and as a result, an additional survey of 
the building was made by an outside surveyor. 
The outcome of the survey made by the outside 
expert was that the first report of the visiting 
board member was confirmed. It was brought 
out that as buildings in general in the city 
were concerned, the state of cleanliness and 
minor repair was “unsatisfactory.” 

The situation goes to show that 
and supervisors of custodians are permitting 
conditions of cleanliness and..minor repair in 
school buildings that are far below those that 
should prevail—conditions that not only fail 
to offer proper ideals for the children to observe, 
but that are detrimental to the health and well- 
being of the children who occupy the buildings. 

One of the reasons for the conditions noted 
is the kind of men chosen as custodians. In 
general, men chosen as custodians of school 
buildings have the ideals of the boiler or engine 
room, rather than those of a good home, hos- 
pital or office building. It is not to be ex- 
pected that a man with training only in firing 
a boiler or running an engine, will be able to 
successfully take up the work of cleaning and 
making minor repairs in a school building. He 
will give attention to his boiler or engine room, 
and in general, will do only as much in the way 
of cleaning and repairing as will meet the mini- 
mum requirements. 

In only a few school systems of the country 
has anything been done in the way of training 
janitors or custodians in the proper methgds of 
cleaning and repairing school buildings, and in 
instructing them as to what are the proper 
standards of cleaning and repair. In such school 
systems as St. Louis and Minneapolis, where 
such training courses have been provided, espe- 


custodians 


cially beneficial results have been obtained in 
the way of cleaner buildings and buildings in a 
good state of repair. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ONDARY PRINCIPALS’ COMMIS- 
SION ON THE STUDY OF 
TEACHING LOAD 
The question of class-size and the teaching 
load in high school has become so pressing that 
the National Association of Secondary Princi- 
pals has appointed a commission to study the 
problem. The members of the commission are 
as follows: C. P. Briggs, Principal High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio; H. V. Church, Principal J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois; 
Earl Hudelson, University of Minnesota; F. S. 
Breed, University of Chicago; C. A. Fisher, 
Principal of High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
M. H. Stuart, Principal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and P. R. Stevenson, 
Ohio State University. 


SEC- 


The first step in an investigation is to collect 
some empirical data concerning different possibil- 
ities for making efficient use of large classes. 
One plan is to give the teachers a large teaching 
load (40 to 55 pupils per class and five to six 
classes). A clerk should be hired to devise 
tests, grade papers, and report pupil progress 
to teachers for remedial instruction. Another 
plan is to arrange for several sections in a 
given subject to meet together for one or more 
hours per week. For example, Civics or 
American History pupils might be divided into 
two or more sections and at specified times, 
these could be brought together in a large study 
hall or auditorium. One teacher should then 
demonstrate or present facts to the entire group. 
Such group meetings should be arranged when- 
ever advisable and not necessarily at definite 
intervals. 

Recent investigations have shown little or no 
advantage for small high school classes. It is 
quite possible that teachers do not have a suit 
able technique for teaching either large or small 
classes. The commission will, therefore, inves- 
tigate different means of handling the two types 
of classes and endeavor to set up techniques 
which have proved themselves to be of advan- 
tage for large or small classes. 

After the preliminary steps of the investiga- 
tion, several controlled experiments will be con- 





ducted. Some of the problems which will be in- 
vestigated in a scientific way under controlled 
conditions are as follows: 

(1) The effect of giving the teachers a large 
teaching load and hiring clerical assistance. 

(2) The advisability of instructing 
groups for part of the time. 

(3) The relative efficiency of large and small 
classes for bright, average, and dull pupils 
when pupils are classified according to ability. 

(4) The relative efficiency of large and small 
classes which are composed of pupils not classi 
fied according to ability. 


large 


Herbert N. Morse, business manager of the 
New Jersey state education department, speak- 
ing recently at the annual meeting of the Sussex 
County board of education, declared that school 
boards should replace old buildings in their dis- 
tricts as soon as possible. He called attention 
to the dilapidated condition of many of these 
buildings and to the need for removing the con- 
ditions noted. In a visit to one building he saw 
a box of excelsior on a saw horse back of the 
furnace, an unprotected heater pipe twelve 
inches from lath and plaster, and a crack above 
the furnace; in another building, he noted a 
furnace-door propped open, and absence of panic 
bolts and inaccessible fire escape. 

The court at Cambridge, Ill., has issued a 
temporary injunction stopping all construction 
work on the new school at Andover. The in- 
junction will hold up all work on the school until 
the suit in the Henry County court is adjusted. 

Mason County, Kentucky, which originated 
the movement for consolidated schools in the 
state, has completed its consolidation. Three 
new schools were built within the last two years 
at a cost of approximately $30,000 each. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has held a 
series of meetings seeking to convince taxpayers 
of the need for a further appropriation of 
$7,975,000 to build new schools. The school 
officials point to the rapid increase of pupils at 
an estimated rate of 1,550 a year for the last 
five years. Under the present plan, two-thirds 
of the funds would be raised by a bond issue, 
and the remainder by direct taxation. At pres- 
ent, a number of schools erected under the last 
$6,000,000 bond issue remain uncompleted. 
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The School Board’s Control 


Allowing school buildings to be heated without The Johnson 
System of Temperature And Humidity Control places the school’s 
annual fuel consumption beyond the school BOARD’S control; 
and beyond REASON. With Johnson Control only as much fuel 


as necessary is consumed: 15 TO 35 PER CENT PER YEAR 
LESS. And, besides, perfect school room temperature is always 
maintained. Johnson Temperature And Humidity Control is 


AUTOMATICALLY SCHOOL BOARD CONTROL: 


The Dual Thermostat 


A Night School Fuel Saver and Convenience 
In school buildings where night classes are held only one or two 
or a few of the rooms are used for these periods. To heat these 
night used rooms it is ordinarily necessary to keep heat on also 
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Mr. Henry Hull, a member of the board of 
education at Moline, Ill., and for fifteen years 
a member of the township board, will retire at 
the expiration of the present school year. When 
Mr. Hull first took office twelve years ago, the 
school fund amounted to $265,000 and the 
teaching staff comprised 142 teachers. 

Mr. Tom Watkins, Sr., has been reelected 
president of the board of education at Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Mr. William H. Book has been elected to 
succeed R. O. Johnson as business director of 
the school board at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. Reuben Schurtz, 74 years old, who was 
recently reelected as president of the grade 
school board at Streator, IIl., died April 11th at 
Miami, Fla. He was a graduate of the medical 
department of the University of Michigan and 


had practiced his profession for the past ten 
years. 
E. E. Birchard, secretary of the board of 


education of Grand Forks, N. D., for 
fifteen years, will resign on July first. 

Mr. F. W. Niedermeyer has been reelected 
as president of the board of education of Colum- 


the last 


bia, Mo. 
—The City Bank & Trust Company of Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., has filed suit against Ben H. 


Cook, former county school superintendent, for 
$3,500 damages. This amount was left to Cook 
by the will of a brother and the bank has made 
the administrators of the estate parties against 
the bequest. Cook had procured a loan for the 


county school fund of $17,000 through false 
representation as to the indebtedness of the 
county board. He then concealed his where- 
abouts to prevent the serving of a summons. 


Mr. Paul E. Taylor, Milton, 
pointed school clerk of Harmony 
Wisconsin, to succeed E. B. Langer. 

Miss Eleanor Matheny has been reelected 
as secretary of the school board at Springfield, 


I}l. 


has been ap- 
township, in 


Mr. H. S. 
superintendent 
O. Mr. Morse 
June, 1923. 

Miss Betsy B. Winslow, 95, a leader 
educational progress of New Bedford, 
died on April 1, at her home in that city. 
Winslow was a teacher in the schools 
years and had also served as a member 
school board for 38 years. Upon her retire- 
ment to private life in 1915, at the age of 85, 
she was guest of honor at a banquet and was 
presented with a silver service and numerous 
bouquets of flowers. Miss Winslow was the 
first woman to be elected to the school commit- 
tee of her city. 

Mr. Joe De Partee has resigned as secre- 
tary of the board at Nampa, Ida., to accept a 
position in the automobile trade. 

Mr. Herbert N. Morrill has been reelected 
as secretary and business manager of the board 
of education at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Perry, Okla. At a recent school board elec- 
tion, Mr. H. C. Jackson and Mr. E. E. Nelson 
were reelected as members. 


Daniel Casey has been reelected as superin- 
tendent of school buildings at Providence, R. I. 


Mr. George V. Sharp has been elected presi- 
dent, and Mr. G. E. Fithen, clerk-treasurer, of 
the school board at Mingo Junction, O. 

Mr. Samuel Hand has been reelected as 
secretary of the board of education at Co- 
manche, Okla. 

Mr. Justin Griess, a member of the board 


of education and a friend of education in Bed- 
ford, O., died in February, at Cleveland, O. 
Mr. Griess was a liberal supporter of the public 
schools and especially active in the movement 
for the erection of the high school building. He 
took great interest in the work of character 
building in the schools and frequently gave talks 
to the pupils. He recognized the value and the 
cost of an education and was particularly liberal 
in the use of the talents he possessed as the re- 


sult of his own liberal education. 
Mr. Griess is succeeded by Mr. Walter Myers. 
Dr. W. D. Chapman has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board of Silvis, Ill., succeed- 
ing Otto Stamp. Mr. John Clarke is retained as 
clerk of the board. 
Mr. R. N. Young, of the 


John Marshall high 


school of Minneapolis, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Superior, Wis. Mr. 
young has been principal of the Minneapolis 
school one year, having previously served as 
superintendent at Stillwater, Minn. He is a 
graduate of the University of Northern Iowa 
and received his degree from the University of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. E. R. Ellian, principal of the high 
school at Fond du Lac, Wis., since 1923, died 


suddenly from an attack of acute dilation of the 
heart on April 24th. Mr. Ellian, apparently as 
well as usual, had read a paper before a gather- 
ing of schoolmasters and shortly after suffered 
a sudden attack of illness. His death occurred 
a half hour after he had suffered the attack. 

Mr. Ellian was a graduate of the Whitewater 
Normal School and the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and had filled a number of principalships in 
Indiana, Minnesota and Wisconsin. He had 
filled the principalship at the Fond du Lac high 
school since the fall of 1923. 

Mr. M. E. Ligon, professor of education in 
the University of Kentucky, has been elected 
president of the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion. He succeeds Charles A. Keith as head of 
the organization. 

Mr. C. W. Mickens, of Highland Park, Mich., 
has been appointed to the principalship of the 
Frances Willard School, made vacant by the 
promotion of F. E. Down to the superintendency 
at Ferndale, Mich. Mr. Mickens’ promotion to 
the largest school in the Highland Park school 
system is a distinct recognition on the part of 
the school administrative staff, of the valuable 
services he has rendered to the schools of the 
city. He is a graduate of the State Normal Col- 
lege and holds a Master’s degree given by the 
University of Michigan. He has frequently 
contributed articles of an administrative char- 
acter to the school periodicals, giving to the 
educators in the school field the benefit of his 


(Concluded on Page 125) 
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Toilet paper and paper 
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floor. 
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A Typical 


Shower and Dressing Room 


installation of 


EIMOTEEL 





TRADE MARK 
GSGIisSTEeEREO 


“COM PARTMENTS — 


assembled from standard units of these 
modern, sanitary, compartment partitions 


Builders seeking standardized equipment that has 
demonstrated its wide adaptability in meeting re- 
quirements of metal compartment partitions for 
sanitation, neat appearance and long life invari- 
ably choose WEISTEEL when a comparison of 
specifications is made. Write for complete catalog. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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Two Types of R-S Fountains 
That Fill Every School Requirement 


Schools need drinking fountains both in the building and 
Notice the two types of Rundle- 
Spence Vertico-Slant Sanitary Drinking Fountains illus- 
They are designed primarily for every school 


The pedestal fountain is built to stand the scuffs and 
knocks which are dealt out plentifully on the playground. 
The interior wall fountain is attractive and ornamental 
in appearance and unequalled for inside use. 
the Vertico-Slant feature which means lips can’t touch 
Clear, fresh, pure water always flows and 
everyone who drinks must drink sanitarily. These foun- 
tains are especially recommended for all school require- 


Both have 


R-S Fountains come in a complete range of sizes and 
models for every school requirement. 
which gives prices, specifications and full information on 
R-S Sanitary Drinking Fountains, Bath and Plumbing 
It will be gladly sent upon 


Write for catalog 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., Milwaukee 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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Handsome vitreous china one piece 
fountain. Combines all the con- 
veniences of the vertical stream 
fountain with the special slanting 
stream feature. Glass or cup may 
easily be filled from it. 





A pedestal fixture of galvanized pipe 
with extra heavy vitreous china 
bowl and vertico-slant stream. An 
extra strong fountain for the play- 
ground. 





+ DERSONALNEWS OF 


. SUPERINTENDENTS , 





COMMISSIONER ENRIGHT 

John Enright, for the last four years state 
commissioner of education of New Jersey, has 
announced his early retirement from the office 
because of failing health. Mr. Enright was 
appointed to the position to succeed the late 
Calvin N. Kendall, who also had resigned be- 
cause of poor health. 

Mr. Enright has been connected with the New 
Jersey school system for the past fifty years. 
He began his career as a teacher and principal, 
and held the county superintendency of Mon- 


RESIGNS 


mouth County for 21 years. After leaving the 
latter position, he became assistant commis- 
sioner of education in July, 1915, and in June, 
1921, became commissioner. 

Mr. Enright has not only been an efficient 
educator, but is also well fitted for the legal 


profession. Although he never took up law, he 
was a graduate of the law school of Columbia 
University, and has been a student of school 
legislation for the past 25 years. 

Mr. Enright is a lecturer and author of no 
small importance and is active as a member of 
the various New Jersey educational associations, 
and as a director in the National Education 
Association. 

Supt. V. E. Stansbury of Mt. 
has been reelected for another year. 
Supt. B. H. Miller of Eagle Pass, Tex 

reelected for a two-year term. 
Supt. G. Holmquist of Warren, 
been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. John C. Brodhead, of 


Vernon, Ia., 


, has 
been 


Minn., has 


Boston, 


has been reelected as assistant superintendent 
of schools. 
Mr. Carl Kohlhoff of Antigo, Wis., has ac- 


cepted a position as superintendent of 
of North Fond du Lac, 
school 


schools 
and principal of the high 


Mass., 


Supt. W. H. Hill of Fairview, Okla., has 
been reelected for the next year. 
Supt. R. S. Chambers of Potlatch, Ida., has 


resigned to take postgraduate work at the 


University of Chicago. 


Mr. Wm. R. Davies, of Shawano, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Beaver Dam, at a salary of $3,300. 


Supt. D. S. Brainard, of Fairmont, Minn., 
has been reelected for a two-year term. 
Mr. Ward T. North, of Rochester, Minn., 


has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Corydon, la. 
Mr. C. H. Sandberg, of Crookston, Minn., 


has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Rochester, to succeed W. G. Bolcom. 

Mr. E. A. Marsh has been reelected as 
supervising principal at Lynbrook, N. Y., with 
an increase in salary. 

Supt. Fred Bruner of Bonne 
reelected for a 
in salary. 


Terre, Mo., 
fourth term, 


has 
been with an in- 
crease 

















COMMISSIONER JOHN ENRIGHT 


of New Jersey, who has resigned. 


Supt. R. W. Fairchild of 
been reelected for the next 

Supt. J. F. Hickeman of Moweaqua, IIl., has 
been reelected for a ninth term. 

Mr. Willard E. Givens, superintendent of 
schools of Hawaii, has been elected superintend- 


Elgin, Ill., has 
year. 


ent of schools at Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. A. J. Rohrbaugh has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Sac City, Ia. 

Mr. R. H. Watson of Rosendale, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 


Unionvilie. 


Mr. Charles Meyers of Union Star, Mo., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at 
Hamilton. 

Supt. H. B. Fisher of Streator, Lll., has been 
reelected for the next year. 

Supt. B. K. Orr of Stanton, Ia., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Waukon. 


Supt. Anton Johnson of Emmetsburg, Ia., 
has been reelected for a three-year term, with 
an increase in salary. 

Supt. S. N. White of Pocahontas, Ia., has 
been a AE for another year. 

Supt. Pratt of Malvern, Ark., has been 
reelected aa pte year. 

Mr. D. F. Nichols of Lincoln, Ill., has an- 


nounced his resignation as 
the Lincoln community 
Mr. H. Paul 
been elected 
Centerburg. 


superintendent of 
high school. 

Curry of Mt. Victory, O., 
superintendent of 


has 
schools at 


Supt. L. E. Ziegler of Maryville, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. C. E. Humphrey of Denison, Ia., has 
been reelected for his thirteenth term. 

Mr. E. M. Sipple of Burlington, Ia., has re- 
signed to accept a position in the Park County 


Day School at Baltimore. 


Supt. J. W. Tyler of LaPlata, Mo., has been 
reelected for another year. 

Supt. Alvin C. Kibbey of Shelbyville, Ind., 
has been reelected for a three-year term. 

Mr. S. W. Christian of Plymouth, Ia., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Traer, 
to succeed P. E. Pyle. 
Supt. W. C. Greichs of Waterloo, Ind., 


been reelected superintendent of schools. 


has 


Supt. W. F. Hall of Camden, Ark., has been 
reelected for another year 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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U.S.GRANT SCHOOL 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL | 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A FLUSH 








—In Representative 
Educational Institutions 


N hundreds of educational institutions Haas flush valves are giv- 
ing lasting, trustworthy service. ‘They are effecting economies in 
water bills and are saving appreciable amounts of money by their free- 
dom from repairs. 
For over eighteen years the records of satisfactory service made by Haas 
equipment have constantly grown. Haas equipment is the choice of 


architects and shrewd purchasers of water closet equipment. 


Simplicity 4 
Haas flush valves employ 
no complicated mechan- 
ism; no small parts, no 
needle-point adjustments. 
The length of flush and 
after-fill is easily controlled 


by one simple adjustment. 





The Haas valve can’t clog, 


stick or leak and the water 


passage is mechanically HAAS FLUSH VALVE 


cleansed at every flushing. Te tee eee ce ae ; 
, ¢ ery choo! omMcial, every architect, iterested 

Thus the flush is ever pow- . puns ot Gy seen See 
owes it to himself to thoroughly investigate th 

erful, ever positive bowls proven merits and economies of the Haas Valve 
J ind pe r\ Haa Wate! Closet and Haa 

are kept clean and Sanitary. Flush Val : 2 1comparab] ombinatior 


THE PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO Established 1896 
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INSTALLED 


at 


WEST POINT 





West Point Lives Not Alone 


in Tradition 


It is the foremost government training school 
in our country. 


The New Stadium at West Point 
designed by The Osborn Engineering Co. of 
Cleveland, and built by The Newport Contract- 
ing Co. of Newport News, is a monument to the 
Youth of America, scientifically trained. 

Mills Metal Toilet and Shower Partitions are to 
be found there, as in other leading schools. 


Utilize the Service and Suggestions of 
the Mills Representative in your city 


_The Mills Company ILL 


_ CLEVELAND, OHIO _ T 








~3230_ST_CLAIR AVENUE <i 
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A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER |'| Gyn | | 
| Send Me— | 
| | the authoritative booklet ‘‘Floors for Educational Buildings.”’ 
| | It is understood there will be no charge or obligation. 
| ! Pn cava <copeviaeaeudshcksdhencubacniassdeltackeete nek, 
| Street and Number 

SR icisminncmnondil 

a 
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‘ 
You can reason with a bad f 
pupil but not with a bad ™ 
window shade 





S MUCH of a teacher’s energy can be used up ona 
bad-acting window shade as on a bad-acting pupil. 


3 . 
Why experiment with shades? To make sure of Be SU] VOU / 4 ] tent 


perfect service simply specify that all shades be of 


Hartshorn manufacture. Be particularly sure that every | — then LO ahead 


shade is mounted on a genuine Hartshorn roller. 





The floors of your new school may be one of the 
You may be told that other rollers are just as good most economical items, orone of the mostexpensive. 
as the Hartshorn. But remember this: Stewart Hart- 


If they are so durable that they will outlast stone, 
shorn in 1864 invented the window shade as 1t 1s known 


if they are so clean that they cut the cost of janitor 


today. Hartshorn Rollers contain his mechanism. For service, if they furnish such a firm anchorage for 

bo veare it has proved its superiority desks that repairs are virtually eliminated—then 
: you are on the way to a saving investment of the 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths are made 1n a wide range of taxpayer s money. 

ee ) . — ” a er 

fabrics and colors. For window shades that will meet But all Hoors will not meet these requirements. 

your needs exactly, specify Hartshorn’s Oswego Tinted lhe floor which subsequently must be replaced 

_ . : ‘ , _ ' , with the consequent cost of removing desks, and 

Cambric mounted on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 86 at oo a + 
: the purchase of new labor and material—would 

or No. 87 double brackets. 


be costly at any price! It is only after you have 

weighed the facts that you can choose the flooring 

which will be a real economy. You will find the 

WRITE FOR NAME of dealer thr ugh whom facts in the booklet offered above. It should be 
you may secure Hartshor }, 


; é a Sn poe ee eee carefully read by every school board member, be 
maples of colors: Sage, Linen, Putty, Dast, Di 






Tis : . Gr Ciba fore he votes to spend the taxpayer's money on 
n Linted Camoric especially adapted for school ; : j 
ree bik 36 ile giclcagy flooring of any kind. Send for your copy now. 
All of these have been approved by competent chemists. .- 
: ; Let us send it to you with our compliments. 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1061 Stock Exchange Building, CArcag 
— Guaranteed Floorings 
A as | The letters MFMA Maple. Bee r Bir k z 
< ardizeda guarantee the Maple t ring Manufa 


LZ SE 
<> SHADE 
= ‘se-PRODUCTS 


Established 1660 


en Bs <n ssa OOFr with Maple 


gnify thatthe fi Z a 
rers Association. w se me 
ere statta and aintainthe highest sta 4 eof ma facture 
anda ere to mat facturing a grad Z oo ‘ a 
Taiheretmanstacuripeand grading reranictccenmncnly AAA A 
. ‘ protect k for it on the flooring 3 } 





250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


, : Beech or Birch 
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Ventilating 
Unit 
| This new PeerVent . 
Unit is only 36 inch- o,| 


es high by 14 inches 
deep. Provides thor- 
ough ventilation for 
each room independ- 
ently, without drafts. 
Easy to operate, de- 
pendable, noiseless 
and effects big cost 
and space savings. 
Easy to install; 
adaptable toall steam 
systems; no remod- 
eling required for 
old buildings. 


99009 

















OHIO 


HIO has one of the finest school systems in the 
country. Excellent new schools are being built 


Sani all the time. 
for | From the earliest days of modern heating, Web- 
ster Systems of Steam Heating have been used in 
Catalogue Ohio schools. Today more than 200 of them are 
\Vebster-heated—27 in Cleveland alone 
Poortess \ init Ventitation >. Bae Webster Service—rendered in Ohio through 
Long Island City, N. Y. branches located at Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, 


and Columbus is available to school executives 
architects and engineers. Investigate it. 


P EERLES Warren Webster & Company 


UNIT SYSTEM Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Heating and Ventilating, | |) cms 30 ya flash oe 


In Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 
| 





























NOTCH MUSHROOMS || PROVIDE FOR VENTILATION 





























AMEN =a 7 TTT OTT 4 as you do for light ——in EVERY part of your school 
9 endl Ra il ) A | _ | \ } T building — it is EQUALLY IMPORTANT 
U it ty | \\ | | = © ‘| : and as EASILY OBTAINED. 
L rh hee | | With the installation of 
T ¢ U 

tl 6 ” 
: ' || “GLOBE” VENTILATORS 
: p the matter is taken 
v care of for all time. 
Cc . All impure and viti- 
E 2 











ated air is quickly and 
absolutely removed, 
permitting a steady 
current of fresh air to 
take its place, without 
drafts and with no op- 
erating cost or upkeep 
expense. They are on 
many school buildings 
in practically every 
state in the Union and 
have back of them 


A Mushroom ventilated theatre, church or school audi- “GLOBE” Ventilator years of proved eff- 





ARE 
EXHAUST UNITS or 
UNDER SEAT VENTS | 


The cap is adjusted to the desired opening and locked in 
recessed notches, resulting in 


UNIFORM AIR DISTRIBUTION 


Positively No Draughts 





torium is a great asset to a community. wht taek connections ciency. 
KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. We shall be glad to furnish complete information 
202 FRANKLIN ST. NEW YORK upon request. 


EST. 1910 


aes GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., Dept. J, Troy, N. Y. 
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Tests prove the VALUE of Carrier Air Washers 


Those responsible for the selection of heating and ventilating apparatus for schools are coming 
to realize more each year, the actual superiority of Carrier Air Washers. 


Just recently, when the Carrier Air Washers in a large building were shut down for a few days, it 
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became necessary due to ex- 
cessive dryness of the air, to 
raise the temperature in the 
building from 68 to 83 to 
85 ,and numerous com- 
plaints from nose and throat 
troubles were received. 
These dropped off suddenly 
when the apparatus was put 
back to work, and the tem- 
perature was again lowered 
to 68 to 70 , with the air 
properly moistened. 


This indicates that air 
conditioning ~ the “Carrier” 
way saves fuel &s well as pro- 
moting good health, and is 
an additional reason for its 
growing popularity in mod- 
ern schools. 

We have interesting cata- 
logs if you can use them. 


CARRIER 
AIR CONDITIONING CO. 
OF AMERICA 
186 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

Mr. W. E. Phipps of Nashville, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. D. A. Groce of Glasgow, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rich Hill, 
succeeding E. D. Watson. 

Supt. Edward Beatty of Warrensburg, Mo., 
has been reelected for another year. 

Supt. W. H. Lemmell of Carothersville, Mo., 
has been reelected for another year. 

The salary of Supt. John Steiner of Quincy, 
Ill., has been increased to $5,000. 

Supt. H. W. Chehock of Marion, Ia., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

Mr. J. H. Shipton of Columbus Junction, la., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Marengo. 

Mr. T. B. Andreen of Ada, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New Ulm, 
to succeed Arnold Gloor. 

Supt. E. W. Bell of Delphos, O., has been 
reelected as head of the schools for a three-year 
term. 

Supt. B. S. Moyle of Maquoketa, la., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. H. V. Lynn of Byron, Ill., has been 
reelected for a fifteenth term. 

Supt. J. H. Winstrom of Springfield, IIL, 
has been unanimously reelected. 

Mr. J. R. Scarborough has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fredericktown, to 
succeed A. O. Briscoe. 

Supt. M. L. McCoy of Savannah, Mo., has 


been reelected for another year. 
Supt. John W. Casto of East Moline, IIL., 
has been reelected for an eighth term. 


Supt. Joel Childs of Reading, Minn., died 
suddenly at Bigelow, where he had accompanied 
a declamatory team of his school. He was 74 
vears old. 

Supt. R. V. Ellis of Silkeston, Mo., has been 
reelected for another two-year term. 

Mr. Clyde Urban has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Turney, Mo. 

Supt. Ira T. Chapman of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has been reelected for a new three-year term, 
beginning July first. 

Supt. Henry H. Edmunds of Clinton, IIl., 
has been unanimously reelected for the next 


year. 

Supt. C. L. Robertson of Jamestown, N. D., 
has been elected president of the southeastern 
division of the North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

Supt. H. L. Allen of Guthrie, Okla., has 
been reelected unanimously fora period of three 
years, with an increase in salary for three-year 
period. 

Supt. Ernest Iler of Downers Grove, IIl., 
has been reelected, with a salary of $5,000. 

Supt. W. E. King has been reelected as head 
of the school system at Italy, Tex., at an in- 
crease in salary. 

Supt. O. R. Farris of Osborne, Kans., has 
been reelected for another two-year term. 

Supt. D. E. Cloyd of Huron, South Dakota, 
has announced his resignation, to take effect 
August first. Mr. Cloyd has accepted the chair 
of education and English in the Sioux Falls Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Cloyd has been in Huron for the past five 
years, coming from Des Moines, la., where he 
had been for nine years as dean of the School 
of Education of Des Moines College. During 
his incumbency, the course of study has been 
revised, the teaching staff has been enlarged, 
the school plant has been placed to the fullest 
possible use, six parent-teacher associations 
have been formed, and week-day religious 
instruction placed on a successful basis. During 
this period the enrollment has increased from 
1679 to 2,275; the high school enrollment 
increased during the same period from 368 to 
550 students. 

Supt. H. C. Miller of Washington, N. C., has 
been reelected for a third consecutive term. 

Supt. L. D. Mitchell of Haskell, Okla., is 
serving his fourth year as head of the school 
system. Supt. Mitchell was recently given a 
new three-year contract. 

Mr. H. E. 


Wrinkle has been unanimously 
reelected as 


superintendent of schools. at 
Comanche, Okla., for a fourth term, at a salary 
of $3,600. 

Supt. E. W. Fannon of Centerville, Ia., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. S. W. Christian of Plymouth, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Traer, 
Iowa. 


Mr. E. J. Paxton of Mt. Eden, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools of Shelby 
County. 

Mr. J. R. Skiles has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Evanston, Ill., succeeding 
E. A. Smith, who became president of the La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, Normal School. 

Dr. F. S. Fosdick, principal of the Masten 
Park high school at Buffalo, N. Y., on the 74th 
anniversary of his birthday, received tribute for 
his fifty years of service at a banquet attended 
by 1,000 persons. Supt. Ernest C. Hartwell was 
one of the speakers on that occasion. 

Supt. W. J. O’Shea of New York City has 
effected a reorganization of the work of the 
associate superintendents, following the election 
of Joseph M. Sheehan to the board. 

Under the new arrangement, Supt. Sheehan 
takes over the supervision of the extension 
activities and physical training. Supt. Strauben- 
muller will take over the supervision of con- 
tinuation schools, and Supt. Stitt will have 
charge of the supervision of textbooks and 
supplies, school gardens and libraries, formerly 
in charge of Supt. Straubenmuller. 

Miss Anna A. Short, a principal in Man- 
hattan Borough, has been elected district super- 
intendent of schools of New York City, succeed- 
ing the late Miss Margaret O’Connell. Miss 
Short had an excellent record for fine service and 
splendid scholarship. 

Mr. Frank Hankinson has been elected dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, in charge of Dis- 
tricts Nos. 47 and 48, Borough of Richmond, New 
York City. 

Supt. C. R. Stone of Munhall, Pa., has been 
reelected with a substantial increase in salary. 

Frank S. Tisdale, for 25 years superintend- 
ent of Schools at Watertown, N. Y., has tend- 
ered his resignation, effective on August 21st. 
Supt. Tisdale has completed 37 years of service 
as a teacher and superintendent and plans to 
retire from the profession. 

The board of education of Ithaca, N. Y., 
has provided a rule whereby a teacher who has 
passed the probationary period of three years 
and has been promoted to the permanent staff, 
is entitled to receive half salary during a period 
not to exceed one school year or ten months on 
sick leave. 
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With a national reputation for positive, eco- ‘2: DI 

nomical, trouble-free, operation and _ service, Pd< 

consistently maintained for over 45 years, F 

yoxc() Plumbing Fixtures provide a most log- SS 

ical choice, from every standpoint, in the selec- p)< 

tion and purchase of plumbing fixtures for De 

schools Se 

Konc(y Our wide distribution of warehouses and sales 8 4 

AUTOMATIC offices assures you of punctual attention and of ¥¢ 

SEAT ACTION a service that cannot fail to meet your most sa 

CLOGET NO. 4785-8 exacting requirements. So 
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Mr. R. A. Young, principal of the Marshall If Miss Melody is appointed she will be the first Death of Mr. Meck 
high school at Minneapolis, Minn., was elected woman to head a high school in the history of William H. Meck, principal of the Stivers 
to the superintendency at Superior, but has since the Chicago school system attended by both high school at Dayton, O., and one of the best 
refused the position. He has decided to remain boys and girls. known educators of the Buckeye State, died at 
in Minneapolis. * his home in that city on April 23rd, following an 
After a deadlock lasting over a year, the American society has gradually but per- attack of heart disease. Mr. Meck was 59 vears 
New York City board of education appointed sistently increased the importance ol schools of age. : 
Joseph M. Sheehan associate superintendent at until we have come to behold an unusual Mr. Meck was a native of Ohio and received 
a salary of $8,250 to succeed Dr. William J. phenomenon, the birth of a new profession. his education in the schools and colleges of that 
O’Shea, who was appointed superintendent. He This is the oe of Dr. M. E. Haggerty, state. He was a graduate of Ohio Northern 
was opposed by President George J. Ryan of dean of the College of Education of the Uni- University and of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
io board. versity of Minnesota, who has recently made a and had received a degree from Miami Uni- 
By a vote of 5 to 2 the South Norwalk, study of “Training the Superintendent of versity. He was also a graduate of the law 
Conn., board of education decided not to reap- Schools. school of the University ot Michigan, where he 
point Superintendent George V. Buchanan. He “The prevailing educational situation exalts completed the two years’ work in three summer 
has been at South Norwalk for eight years. in importance the position of the superintend- CCUrses. 
Two years ago his salary was raised from ent of schools, stabilizes its economic and social DEATH OF DR. BECHT 
$4,000 to $5,000, and last year to $5,500. The status, requires superior personality and ex Dr. John George Becht, formerly state super- 
heated discussions engaged in by the board lead tended training on the part of its incumbents, intendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, 
to the conclusion that political considerations and encourages a growing number of highly died on Sunday, April 26th, at the University 
and religious bias entered into the action. Mr. selected young men to seek the training neces- Hospital, Philadelphia, after a long period of 
Buchanan is in comfortable circumstances and _ sary to qualify them for efficient service in the ill health. He was 60 years of age. 
will devote himself to horticultural pursuits. job,” says the dean. Dr. Becht was born in Pennsylvania and re- 
The salary of Supt. W. F. Webster, of ceived his education in the schools of the Key- 


Minneapolis, Minn., was increased from $8,000 
to $10,000, beginning with August Ist. 

J. Hartley Tanner, of Accord, has been 
elected district superintendent of schools in the 
third supervisory district of Ulster County, N. 
Y. Mr. Tanner is a graduate of the New Platz 
state normal school. 


stone state. He was a graduate of the Lycom- 
ing State Normal School and Lafayette College, 
and had completed postgraduate work at Har- 
vard and Columbia Universities. 

After completing his professional training, 
Dr. Becht served for several years as principal 
of a number of state normal schools in Pensyl- 
vania. From 1912 to 1919 he acted as executive 
secretary of the state board of education, re- 
signing from that position to become deputy 
state superintendent of schools. In 1923 he 
was appointed as state superintendent of public 
instruction to succeed Thomas FE. Finegan. 

Dr. Becht enjoyed the confidence of school- 
men and in his passing, Pennsylvania has lost 
a highly respected educational leader. His long 
years of service in the schools of the state con- 
tribute da great deal to the growth and stability 
of the state school system. He was acquainted 
with the problems peculiar to his state, and in 
the office of state superintendent, endeavored to 
introduce policies that would aid in their solu- 
tion. 

Flags were at half mast and all offices of the 


In giving a description of William Mc- 
Andrew, superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
a writer, J. Wilmer Kennedy, in the Newark, 
N. J., School Bulletin says: “He is emphatic- 
ally sui generis. His marvellous talent for illu- 
minating every situation with a flash of wit or 
humor; his frankness of utterance going to the 
verge of recklessness; his magical power over 
an audience, although no one would call him an 
orator; his pungent style with its play of wit 
and fancy; his genial and lovable personality 
discovered to those who get near to him; his 
inflexible adherence to a purpose—all mark him 
as an extraordinary man. 

Miss Genevieve Melody has been proposed 
for the principalship of the Calumet high school, 


Chicago, by Superintendent McAndrew to su state education department were closed on the 


ceed Willis E. Tower, who is re ommended for DR. JOHN GEORGE BECH1 day of the funeral, which took place on Wednes- 
district superintendent of senior high schools. Died, April 26, 1925 day, April 29th, at Williamsport. 
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This Name Is Your Protection 


The National Paper Products Co. 
56 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 
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S:: OWN above is 


No. 611, two-part,with 
glass filler, a favorite 
Halsey Taylor school 
type. Made of heavy 
vitreous 

integral 


china with 
back and 
hangers. 
Exclusively Halsey 
Taylor Automatic 
Stream Control! 


concealed 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
“Knowledge is a source of courage, religion 
source of courage, health and thrift are 
sources of courage,” said Supt. O. L. Reid, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, in a public address recently. 
“The courageous man is not foolhardy, he sets 
out to know and control that which made 
the primitive man afraid. The modern com 
forts derived from electricity, the combatting of 


diseases such as_ diphtheria, which were 
formerly causes of fear, have been brought 
about by courage.” 

The practice which has been fostered in 
southwestern Washington recently consists of 


good will tours to 
The Montesa 
same says: 


neighboring’ high schools. 
Vidette in commenting on the 
“These groups have previously pre 


pared programs which they deliver in the vari- 
] 


ous schools. Such jaunts are of value not only 
to the schools but also to the communities that 
they represent. They tend to improve the rela 


tions between the young folk of the exchanging 
ls and this‘in turn is bound to build greate 
-community friendship”. 

Spanking has been upheld by the board of 
education of Rockford, Ill., in passing on the 
complaint that Harry Nutting, physical training 


schoo 


inte! 


supervisor, employed it on eight unruly boys of 
the Kishwaukee grade school. The board held 
that only the feelings of the boys had been hurt 
and that the dignity of the remained un 
impaired. 


Red-line 


S( hool 


regularly sent to the 


reports are 


parents of high school pupils in Middletown, 
Conn., showing where the pupil stands with 
relation to other pupils in the class. If a pupil 
can show by his outstanding ability that he is 

a small group or the only one with high 
mark, it should be an agreeable thing to the 


parents 


Where the contrary condition exists, parent 
are urged to get in touch with the school author 
ities at once The school has a right to expect 
the parents to do all in their power to see that 
the pupils do ynscientious work. On the other 
hand, the administrative officials must see that 
the teaching is done conscientiously and with a 

ew of giving the ipils all that is possible 

Although the total school enrollment ir 
Ne a Y ork Cit" ncreased 1% D5 il i the averaye 


Don’t endanger their health 
with obsolete types 


N MANY states the vertical stream is banned; in others certain 
modified forms are still permissible — but in all Halsey Taylor 


Drinking Fountains are widely chosen and far superior. 


Here is a 


side-stream fountain that is practical—and that is, naturally, health- 


safe! 


Lips cannot come in contact with the water supply, the stream 


is always at the same uniform height regardless of pressure variation, 
and squirting is impossible no matter how much the children try! 
All these features—and more—found in Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains only—demand your earnest investigation 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
523 N. Park Ave., Warren, O. 











LAILSIE 





LOR. 


qutomale 


©) DRINKING FOUNTAINS 








daily attendance 28,873 during the year ending 
March 31, 1925, there was a decided decrease in 
the number of pupils on part-time, 23,777, dur- 
ing that period, according to a report of Supt 
W.J.O’Shea. The report shows that a total of 
966,017 pupils were enrolled in the day schoo 
system on March Ist; of this number, 797,103, 
or 82 per cent were on whole time regular sched- 
ule; 89,178 or nine per cent were on whole time 


special schedule, formerly double sessions, and 
79,736, or eight per cent, were on part time 
The average daily attendance was 907,361, 


whi h 


was approximately 94 per cent of the 
total enrollment, as against 9242 per cent a year 
ayo. 

In the high schools there was a decrease it 
part time of 12,215 during the year, despite ar 
increase of 11,494 in enrollment. Of the total 
high school enrollment of 118,413, there were 
only 16,377 pupils on part time. 


Supt. Horace F. Turner of Plymouth, Mass., 
has issued a report which deals with the results 
of experiments and studies conducted during the 
past few months on admitting under-age chil 
dren to the schools by means of psychological 
The success of the experiment has been 
so marked that it is predicted that psychological] 
tests will eventually be substituted in New York 
and other large cities for the present system of 
excluding children until they attain a 
a 


tests. 


certall 


ge, 

The outstanding fact of the Plymouth experi- 
ment is that the children under the regular 
legal school age of 5 years and 8 months who 
were admitted to the schools last September on 
passing the mental tests, are now graded in the 
upper half of their classes, and 25 per cent are 
among the most brilliant pupils in their grades. 
In other words, the under-age children admitted 
on psychological examination, have surpassed 
their older schoolmates who began their educa 
tion at the age period between 5 years, 8 months 
and 6 year, 7 months. 

It is intimated that Governor Silzer of New 
Jersey may follow the precedent of former 
Governor Woodrow Wilson in going outside the 
state to select a new commissioner of education 
to succeed John Enright, who recently resigned. 

At the time the state department of instruc- 
ion was reorganized during the Wilson adminis- 


+ 


New 


selected the late 


tration, and 


had 


Indiana 
Kendall, who 


Jersey went to 


Calvin N. 


been in charge of the public schools of Indiana 
polis, to direct the new department. Dr. 
Kendall, who retired in 1921, served exactly ten 


years as commissioner, 


The retiring commissioner, Enright, was 
named assistant state commissioner by Dr. 
Kendall in 1915 to handle the legal disputes 
coming before the state department for inter- 
pretation. 

; system of Sacramento, Calif., 


‘he S< hool 
luring the last thirteen years followed the 
plan of supervised study in elementary grades. 
This plan obviates much of the retardation now 
a problem in most schools. The school program 
provides as carefully for recreation as for study 
periods. All have smal] and 
each teacher has a single section. 

No final examinations are given in the 
grades; children easily pass from grade to grade 
on the judgment of the teachers. With super- 
vised study in small classes of single sections, 
and no final examinations in the grades, most of 
the children are promoted. The teachers know 
what the children can do and are able to bring 
up the standing of the backward ones. 

The school department at Sacramento, 
alif., has its own administration building, in 
which is housed all the activities of the depart- 
ment. In the building are located the medical 
and dental offices, the attendance department, 
the offices of the several supervisors, the parent- 
teachers’ and the offices of the 
superintendent and business manager and their 
respective staffs. In addition, there are rooms 
in which the school board holds its meetings, 
and a store room for books and supplies. 
Sacramento, Calif. A study of the distribu- 
tion of elementary children on the basis of 
chronological age shows a better distribution 
than is generally the case. The study revealed 
that 73.67 per cent of the children are normal; 
there are 21.48 per cent in the retarded group, 
while the accelerated amount to 4.85 per cent. 
The “companion class plan” is used in the first 
five grades and to this fact is attributed largely 
the relatively small amount of retardation 
Elyria, O. The administrative department 
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Wash Room—University of Utah 


Whether it be on the walls of the washrooms and 
toilets or the tops of the lunch room or cafeteria 
tables, Vitrolite is made to stand the “hard knocks” 


of school lite. 


The lustrous beauty which identifies Vitrolite sur- 


faces when they are new is 
unaffected by acids or pen 
knives alike. The beautiful 
surface is hard as steel and 
will never dull or discolor. 
Vitrolite is non-porous—a 
sweep of a damp cloth keeps 
it spotless. 

Vitrolite is enjoying an un- 
precedented popularity in 
large institutions of learning 
throughout the country. 
You willfind iton the wallsand 
ceilings of corridors where 
advantage has been taken of 











Boys’ Toilet in the Cobb-Cook School at Hibbing, Minnesota 


Made to Stand the Rigors of School Life 


the decorative possibilities Vitrolite has to offer. 
You will see it in the toilets and washrooms. 


Snowy white walls and partitions which cannot 


be marked or dulled. It is unsurpassed for labora- 





Design No. 6 


tched black Vitrolite tops can be had in many different design 
Se ORE iis. isis P j ‘ 


=| 
f | 


d LRN 
Botser Than Marble 


tory tables and shelves. 


Then in the lunch room or 
cafeteria, you will notice sani- 
tary white counters and table 
tops —or possibly the richly 
etched black Vitrolite tops 
which are far more beautiful 
and durable than the cleanest 
table linen. Vitrolite can be 
had in a variety of colors from 
snowy white to jet black—in 
slabs of any size to meet your 
requirements. 

Write us for a list of promi- 
nent school installations. 


THE VitROLITE COMPANY 


Of 
> Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, Ci 





Table No. 101 


A durable table for the school, cafeteria 


Tops of either white or etched black Vitr 
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Table No. 102 


New York, Omaha, Philadelphi 
to, Havana, London, Manila, Osaka, Mexico City, Shang! 
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WHOLESOME WATER 


The Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font is more than 
a Drinking Fountain — it 
is a water supply system. 
Inside the rugged pedestal 
is an all brass construc- 
tion, to furnish safe and 
wholesome water. 


LASTS A LIF 
For 


STIME 


ScHOOL YARDS — PLAYGROUNDS 


Write for Booklet “What An 
Outdoor Drinking Foun- 
tain Should Be”’ 





TENTE 
ANTI-FREEZING 


Also Indoor Drinking Fountains and the Murdock 
Patent Bubbler Head for School Buildings. 


The MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKERS OF OUTDOOR WATER DEVICES SINCE 1858 




















PUT YOUR WATER SUPFLY UNDER PRESSURE 


for ship and rural schools all architects 
under pressure 
pr oblem in such schools, affording a 
drinking fountains, toilets and lava- 
any ~~ and for any well Made in 
largest of isolated s ols 
Before deciding equipment for any proposed building 
merits of the H ywsier GALVAZINK Water Service Pumps 


protected by an all-galvanized coating, ide and out 
OUR FREE BOOK 

Water” tella in a 

We be glad to send 

card will bring you o ] ptly 


In the ape ation of plan 
are today recommen dine 
Hoosier Water 
long-lived, efficient 
tories, janitor service, 
sizes suitable for the 


unning water 
solves the 
supply fe 
etc U 


Service 
water 


ses 


investigate the 
and tanks 


“Hou » Have 
story of hydrauw 
address on a post 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


42 Oak Street KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


>GALVAZINKE 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK.US. PATENT OFFICE 
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PROMOTE BOTH 
CLEANLINESS AND 
SANITATION 


REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 
JANITOR SERVICE 


cbr NN 
WMashfountans 





‘‘The First Cost is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 


service. 

And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 


save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 

For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every type of 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 





Write for Catalog 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 

A FEW RECENT INSTALLATIONS 

Crane Technical High School, 

Tilden High School, 

Schurz High School, 

Austin High School, 

Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, Il. 


Marquette University, 
Shorewood Grade School, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
AND MANY MORE 


Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

High School, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 


High School, 
Janesville, Wis. 


Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


High 


Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N 


Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 











The New Model Puro Liberty Drinking F ountain 
Represents the Greatest Advance Made in 
Drinking Fountain Construction. 


This Fountain Was Designed Especially for Use 
in Schools. 
All Puro Fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal 
from heavily designed patterns. No breakage possible. 
Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. An instal- 
lation once made will last a lifetime. Puro Fountains 
are highly finished, and heavily nickel plated. They are 
always clean and inviting and do not require the con- 
tinual care of enameled goods. 
Write today for Our Catalog. 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
Haydenville, Mass. 
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~ Smith’s Improved Exit Locks Are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 
: The GRAVITY 96 Schools in Baltimore equipped with SCHOOL 


m Principle Smith’s Improved Panic Exit Locks BOARDS 




















Our Gravity Exit Lock use them _ because 

2 is the most perfect Me- } they give the pro- 
chanical Expression of tection wanted. 
the Exit Lock Idea that 

re has ever been devel- 

as oped. It is the Exit 

Ly Lock with Two Locks ARCHITECTS 

id and without a single specify them because 

sd Spring in either Lock. 

they have become 

The LEVER the acknowledged 

id — standard. 

of Principle . 

. It is the Exit Lock with 

. S e Ux sOCK j 

in Lever Action at the CONTRACTORS WHILE ¢ 

; Cross-bar t ven the . 

e or Riese” he No desire them because = , Y 
Spring Action and no they are easily in- S 
Spring Tension. It is stalled and do not me y OA 
the One Exit Lock of get out of order 
Unfailing Operation, ‘ , y 4 4 4 
built Everlasting P i _ — —— 
Principles Prong ne Baltimore City Public School No. 65 7 ; / Y % 
ing Service. ED. H. GLIDDEN, Architect Write for Catalog 
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mans “The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. are the Be 


| Newark, |New Jersey 
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_ “er 
Continued from Page 134) attend the white schools of the state. The rul counsellor, for each school building, to keep 
has inaugurated a plan providing for the assign ing reverses a case brought from the Circuit boys out of trouble and to act as advisor in 
ment of subnormal children to a special oppo} Court of Bolivar County. selecting positions when leaving school, has 
tunity room, and for the extra promotion of \ recent report of the Illinois educational been recommended to the school board. 
bright children. All assignments are made on commission attempts to prove that farmers pay Statistics compiled by Miss Blanche Merry, 
the basis of intelligence tests, supplementing more for the high school education of their chil- state attendance officer of Indiana, show that 
the teachers’ judgments, thus eliminating errors dren and get less than any other class of citi the number of school children more than 10 
so often made where the decision was left zens in the state. The report declares that in years old in the state, who could neither read 
entirely to the teachers. rural high schools with a relatively small at nor write in 1924 was less than one-fourth the 
Chicago, Ill. The school board recently tendance, the per Capita cost of operation .S number in 1920. rhe 1920 gery ee 
istened to a report of its special committee induly large in comparison with high schools reported he nunaner ie Se oe), 2 pars . 
with a larger enrollment. Of 222 township and by Miss Merry showed that only 9,625 could 
which presented a tentative administrative and WIUh @ large! rolument. L 266 LOWNSH aoheenties tin Wake “tee e . 
fiscal policy for the high school and penny lunch community high S\ noois examined, 78 had e! actually be listed in that class. 
bis? ihe 5 Ape rollments of le than 78 students and 50 had An investigation has been begun by the 
rooms, for which an RECOUNTING Ane reporting a per capita cost in excess of $175. In the 41 accident prevention bureau of the Indiana state 
System Is be ing’ installed. The committee recom - a ‘ Ee pepet Sie Pvc ~ sadiptees ae of fifty on tine neakne nolice concerning the overloadinea on 
= nded that the lun hrooms be oe der the supe! ve rage per capita cost was $202, and eight township school buses. The township buses 
vision of the bureau of household arts and that the smallest districts had a per capita cost carrying school children are in some cases 
they be operated under the general direction of of more than $300 a vear , loaded to 50 per cent more than their stipulated 
he supervisor of household arts. Where village hich school districts are ex capacities. 

The business and financial supervision will be tended to include a part of the surrounding ter Buses near Indianapolis were found to be 
handled by the administrative office of the ritorv, the farmer pays for much more than he’ taking 64 children in two loads when the ca 
lunchrooms in connection with the educational pets” because of the higher assessed valuation pacity was limited to twenty. At the same 
supervision, and all items of equipment must be of the farm area in the district, in comparison school, 125 children were brought to school in 
‘harged to the building fund with the valuation of city property and _ the five loads. In many cases, so many children are 

Figures compiled by the census enumerator smaller number of children who come from the crowded into the bus that it hinders the driver. 
of San Antonio, Tex., show that 69 per cent of farms to the high school. In 221 districts for lrustees will be required to provide safe means 
all the school population are in the _ public which statistics were gathered, the farm area of transportation for all rural school children. 
schools, eleven per cent are in parochial schools, provided 68.2. per cent of the valuation, and Attorney General Ekern of Wisconsin has 
and four per cent in private schools. Sixteen only 31.6 per cent of the enro lment. ruled that the admir istration of a union free 

, per cent of the children of school age are not Another factor is the relatively low quality high school must be performed by a board of 
enrolled in anv school. of instruction furnished to children in the rural three members. This board may not have au 

The public schools of Coffeyville, Kansas, Portions of township and community high school thority over a union free high school district 
conducted, with great success, a music week. districts. Only a small percentage of enrol or a joint school district. The decision was 
There were band concerts, chorus singing, voca] ™e€Pt In recognized high schools comes from the given in the Boscobel case, where a joint school 
and instrumental solos. The idea was initiated "Ul districts. _, district and a union free high school district 
bv A. I. Decker. superintendent of schools. A. It is believed the same disproportion would had been administered by a school board con 
Weatherby, director of music, was in immediate be true if the urban and rural school districts, sisting of seven members. : 

: ’ ’ : both elementary and high school, were to be An investigation of the Kentucky school 
charge. combined to form larger consolidated districts, laws has been begun by W. R. Hood, agent of 

In order to determine the types of programs and it is evident that no satisfactory district the U. S. Bureau of Education, preparatory to 
used, the school department of Newark, N. J., reorganization can be effected under the pres a recodification of the laws. 
made a study of commencement exercises con ent existing system of taxation. Under the direction of the state department 
ducted in the high and grammar schools of that Reading, Pa. A bonus of $250 a year for of education, the eleventh annual conference of 
city. A report on them says: “The programs each child above the age of 14 will be given by Massachusetts School Superintendents was held 
presented may be divided into two classes; those William P. Luden, confectionery manufacturer, — in April at Framingham, Mass. A report on 

: that had a definite aim carried out in a unified to every employee who keeps his children in custodial care of school property was given as 
manner; and those of the ‘hit-or-miss’ variety School. Mr. Luden made the inducement to en follows: Control of school buildings and 
with ‘pieces’ and musical selections without any courage parents in continuing the education of grounds, W. C. McGinnis, Revere; janitorial 
apparent connection with each other.” their children until graduation from the high service, Frank A. Scott, Belmont; standards for 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi has school. custodial care of buildings and grounds, Dr 

= ruled that Chinese children are not eligible to Philadelphia, Pa A school mother, or Frederica More, state department of public 
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The N. E. A. Convention and Library Bureau’s Booth 


—both will help you solve many problems 











and 136. 


of schools. 








Library, Julia Richman High School, New York City. William Gompert, 
Completely equipped with Library Bureau chairs, tables, 
desks, card catalogs, book trucks, book stacks and charging desk. 


architect. 


Library Departments: 


*‘School Libraries.” 


At the 1925 N.E. A. Convention to be held in Indian- 
apolis, there will be many sources of valuable information 
for the conscientious delegate. Not the least of these 
will be Library Bureau’s display in Booths No. 135 


There you will find a full line of school library supplies 
and, in addition, photographs and plans showing many 
of the modern school libraries which Library Bureau has 
planned and equipped. 


For practical, time-tried suggestions in solving your 
particular library problems, ask any of the experienced 
representatives of Library Bureau. They have already 
solved, successfully, many similar problems for hundreds 


If you are not going to the Convention, write our near- 
est library department for a free copy of book No. 814, 


It contains many helpful suggestions. 


Boston, 89 Federal Street; Chicago, 214 West Monroe Street; New York, 380 Broadway; 


Jos Angeles, McKee & Wentworth, 759 S. Los Angeles Street; San Francisco, McKee & Wentworth, 39 Second Street 


Library Bureau 





“LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED : - - THE CHOICE OF AMERICAN LIBRARIANS 


health, problems of custodial care in small 
towns and rural communities, John D. Whittier, 
Hamilton. 

W. E. Baker of Fort Morgan, Colo., in a 
special survey report, shows how the harvesting 


of the sugar crop in Morgan County takes a 
heavy toll from the educational years of the 
boys and girls. Beet growers in the district 


have appealed to the school board for a sum- 
mer school session so that their boys and girls 
may attend and be relieved of attendance during 
the beet-harvesting season. 

The report shows that the harvesting of the 
sugar beet crop in the fall of 1924 cost 438 
boys and girls in district No. 3 just 15,124 days 
of school, an aggregate of 84 years. Each of 
the 438 pupils missed an average of 35 school 
days or one-fifth of the school term. It is found 
that a large number who have missed a great 
deal of. school for the harvesting season at- 
tend very irregularly after re-entering classes. 

Each pupil in daily attendance last year cost 


the district $70 for the entire system. The 
15,124 days lost last fall represent an aggre- 
gate of 84 years of school, which means that 
the taxpayers have contributed $5,880 toward 


harvesting beets. The 491 years of retardation 
that is represented in this group of boys and 
girls has already cost the taxpayers something 
over $34,000. 

Des Moines, Ia. Another suit based on the 
responsibility of surety concerns for public 
funds covered by depository bonds, has been 
begun by the board of education. Legal steps 
have been taken by the board’s attorney to re- 
sist claims of the surety companies to prefer- 
ence in the liquidation of a bank which held the 
school funds when it suspended business early 
this year. 

The school board of Cedar Rapids, Ia., has 
reaffirmed its policy not to permit solicitations 
in the schools. The action was taken concern- 
ing a request of the Near East Relief Commit- 
tee for the solicitation of old clothing through 
the schools. 

Lima, O. Declaring they had been threat- 
ened, R. J. Judkins and L. C. May, members of 
the school board, recently applied for permits 
to carry revolvers. The action followed a series 
of stormy affairs in the schools, and came close 
upon the heels of an investigation into the con- 
duct of high school students at social affairs. 











School building janitors had previously been 
armed after one of their number had been at 
tacked while placing his automobile in his home 
garage. 

Sparta, Wis. A ban on tobacco has been 
placed by the school board, the faculty, and the 
student-teacher council of the high school. No 
boy who uses tobacco will be permitted to rep- 
resent the school in student affairs. 

Granite City, Il. The school board has de- 
cided against a shortening of the school term 
to reduce operating expenses. The board has 
taken up the matter of meeting a threatened 
deficit of $200,000. 

Newark, N. J. Organization of 27 summer 
schools in accordance with a plan tried out by 
Supt. David Corson last year has been author 
ized by the school board. Pupils will be divided 
into three groups, those who wish to make up 
failures, those who wish to strengthen the work 
of their grade, and those whose work in their 
respective grades has been outstanding. 

ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

William F. Shirley of Marshalltown was 
elected president of central division of the lowa 
State Teachers’ association. Miss Elizabeth 
Fisher of Grinnell was chosen vice-president, 
Miss Lucy Hall of Jasper county secretary and 
A. W. Merrill of Des Moines treasurer. B. C. 
Berg of Newton and Mrs. Ella Ford Miller of 
Des Moines were elected to the executive com- 
mittee. The association adopted resolutions de 
ploring the tendency of several counties to lowe1 
the pay of rural teachers and favored appoint 
ment of the state superintendent of schools by 
the governor or by the state 

The Northeast Iowa Teachers’ Association 
elected the following officers: C. W. 
Manchester, president; O. P 
vice president; T. 


board of educat ion. 


Bangs, 
Flower, Dubuque, 
M. Clevenger, Waverly, treas- 


urer; H. C. Moeller, Waterloo, chairman execu 
tive committee. A. C. Fuller, Cedar Falls, re- 
tiring president, was chosen delegate to the 


National Education association with Miss Grace 
Shield, Cedar Rapids, alternate. The northwest 
division elected Supt. Charles Kittrell, of Le 
Mars, as its president. Other officers elected 
are: Lee Gilles of Rock Rapids, Iowa, vice- 
president; Miss Elizabeth Treil of Sibley, secre- 
tary; Feik, of Sioux City was reelected 
treasurer. 








Supt. W. H 
president; 


Durkee, of Corning, was 
Supt. R. K. McGee, of 


elec ted 


Lenox, vice- 
president, and Supt. J. P. Street, of Bedford, 
secretary-treasurer of the South-Central lowa 


Teachers’ Association. Supt. J. R. Inman, of 
Red Oak, was elected chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Supt. L. W. Hanna, of Centralia, was 
elected president of the southwestern branch of 
the Illinois Teachers’ Association. Miss Lenora 
Parker was elected vice-president; Miss Tillie 
Reither, secretary and Miss Stella Bean, treas- 
urer, 

SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

W. H. Hanlon, superintendent of schools, 
provided the dedicatory program for the new 
Orinda union school at Martinez, California. E. 
A. de Laveaga was the principal speaker. Misha 
Lhevinne, a pianist, presented several musical 
selections. 

The dedicatory exercises of the 


new high 
school at Veazie, Me., 


were presided over by W. 


Burt O’Connor, chairman otf the building com- 
mittee. It was in charge of the school commit- 


tee consisting of Mrs. Roy Ellis, B. L. King and 
H. E. Honey, assisted by H. R. Houston, superin- 
tendent of the school district of which Veazie is 
a member. 

At the opening of the new high school at 
Elkhart, Ind., Supt. J. O. Engleman emphasized 
the Importance of school auditoriums. J. Ba 
Harman, secretary of the school board, in a 
fitting address, turned the schoolhouse over to 
Principal John W. Holdeman. Supt. J. F. Wiley 
presided. 

The consolidated school building of 
Upper Saucon district, located at Center Valley, 
near Bethlehem, Pa., was dedicated with im- 
pressive Supt. W. L. Lowright 
made a flag presentation, and the acceptance on 
behalf of the school was made by W. J. Wert- 
man. R. P. Landis, superintendent, 
also spoke. 


new 
ceremonies. 


assistant 


John Callahan, state superintendent of 
schools, was the principal speaker at the dedica- 
tion of the new Washington school, Berlin, Wis. 
Other speakers were Supt. C. D. Lamberton and 
President Percy Talbot, of the board of educa- 
tion. J. J. Williams was the chairman of the 
dedication committee. 
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= Visit our Exhibit, Booth 
No. 386, at 68rd annual 
| meeting National Educa- 
tion Ass'n, Indianapolis, 
| Indiana, June 28 to July 3 
| 1925, at Shortridge High 
School You are also wel- 
e | come at our Indianapolis 
om 
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School Board Members:— 


Isn’t This Your Greatest Obligation 
To School Children and Teachers? 


RESH, running water in every room—and fountains con- 
You’ve thought of it 
many times — looked forward to the day when your school 
Why not find out—tright 
now—how easy it is to make this wonderful comfort and con- 


veniently located in the school yard! 
would be completely modernized. 
venience possible? 


ducing 
minimum 


There is one sure answer to your 
question of water supply for the 


school Myers Complete Water supply of water—instantly! 
Systems. For more than fifty ; 

years Myers has specialized in Why allow your schools to depend 
pumps and water systems for on obsolete, cumbersome methods 
schools, institutions and country of water supply? Why not give 
homes. And we have effectively teachers and children alike the 
settled the problem of abundant comfort and cleanliness of clean, 
water—for every part of the school pure, and sparkling water—when 


buildings and grounds. 


Myers Water Systems are built in 
a number of sizes and styles to 
answer every requirement. They 
are adapted for use with both deep 
and shallow wells, springs and cis 


ous service 


You can 
easily. 


terns. They are simple in opera catalog and the name of your near 
tion, delivering water at any point est dealer who will demonstrate 
desired. They are built for long how “the Myers” can serve you 
years of trouble-free service re with absolute satisfaction. (G-3) 
122 ORANGE ST. ASHLAND, OHIO The above 


fo} more thai nrry 


Vanufa furers, Lh 
Pumps fo? ever, Purpose, Hay iz »l a} 





BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ 


Cx 1 from Page 


THE CONVENTION 
states, and that merely the cost of instruction 
considered essential. 

Mr. Raymond Courtney, Se« 
Board of Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
interesting account of the difficult administra 
tive problems which have grown out of th 
enormously rapid growth of the city of Tulsa 
during the past five years. The enrollment in 
the schools has increased by 2,200 pupils during 
the past two years, and it has beet 
inaugurate a million dollar program of 
building construction. In accounting for schoo 
funds, he that 
not only expenditures and their legal 
ity, but also familiarize themselves with the 
sources of income. The school board and its 
officials should know as accurately as possible 
from what sources school funds are derived, and 
how correct the property valuations are. The 
mass of the people should be given information 
on the cost of the and on the sources 
from which the income is derived. The admin 
istrative policy of the schools should be flexible, 
to fit the rapidly conditions in the 


retary of the 


oat . 
pave an 


necessary t¢ 
school 
S¢ hool boards 


said, it is necessary 


( onsider 


] 
schools 


changing 


schools and in the population of the commun 
ities. 

The final paper of the morning session was 
read by Mr. R. L. Daly, auditor of the St. Louis 


Board of Education. Mr. Daly limited his paper 
to a discussion of the problems of budgeting and 
accounting as they arise out of the St. Louis 
situation. He argued that in setting up a 
budget as much time be given to the sources of 
income as is given to the amount and differen- 
tiation of proposed expenditures. The 
of formulating a budget should be synthetic, by 
accumulating figures from the several depart- 
ments and organizations of the schools. In St. 
Louis the budget is divided into five general! 
divisions and nineteen subdivisions. The general 
divisions are: (a) Expenditures for the business 
administration of the schools; (b) expenses 
directly or indirectly chargeable to the schools 
(instruction); (c) financial or non-school ex- 
penses which relate to the board’s investment, 
income, real estate; (d) permanent outlays 
(capital); (e) other expenditures. 

The purpose of the classification is 


process 


to make 





operating 
and 


and where they need it? 
equip with a dependable, continu 
system 
only a few cents a day? 


find 
Write us 


Vedi 


dD 


pairs. 


CAFFALL 


expenses to a 


Keep The Water Out Of Your Walls 


YOU MAY NOT KNOW what is going on in your 
brick and stone walls. 
and efflorescent salts are annoying in themselves, 
but the chances are these are simply indications of 
damage going on which will require extensive re- 


Leaks may be permanently cured by the use of THE 
PROCESS —the heat method — which 
“Saved Cleopatra’s Needle.” 

All work done by skilled men under contract and a 
ten year guarantee given. 


THE OBELISK WATERPROOFING COMPANY 
One Madison Ave. 


Wet spots, ruined decorations 
} 


New York 





insure a generous 


Why not 


that will cost 


details 
for our 


the 
today 


out all 














»y f Myer the 
)} Has ve} 





g/ O's hou 


action, can daomaade 


through frost and salt 
joints. All bricks, 


hand. 


vater, 
afte? 


first, were removed by 








adequate appropriations for each de partment, to 


distinguish between actual expenses and capital 
outlay, to avoid overlapping of appropriations, 


and to provide accurate control of expenditures 


The St. Louis budget is adopted according to 
tate law, by the commissioner of budgets and 
the board of estimates The budget is fir 
adopted by the board of education. 

The financial accounting of the St. Loui 
chools is determined largely } statutory re 


«A ewe D\ eA 
quirements and the figures are developed under 
the contre of the 


accountant of the board. 
Analyti iccounting reports are made up 
monthly for the guidance and information of th 
: = a : . . 1 
board of education, and form the basis of the 
control for the entire cost system of the schools. 
Summaries are made so that the expenditures 


activities and 
month, but also 


can be compared according to 
incomes, not only from month to 
on the basis of past years. At the funda 
mental standards of the Association 
served in the accounting system. 


least 


are ob 


The Afternoon Session 

Mr. Herbert N. Morse, business manager of 
the New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction, opened the afternoon session with 
one of his incisive and fearless 
school administrative problems. While he spoke 
from the New Jersey point of view, he made 
that immense progress is possible in the 
administration of city schools where there is 
wise leadership, hearty cooperation, and accep 
correct principles. 


discussions of 
Ci@€al 


tance of basi 

New Jersey, Mr. Morse showed, has made im 
mense progress in school work and has taken a 
leading position among the states by the fact 
that it has sane laws, based on correct princi 
ples of school administration. The members of 
the state department are always on call to give 
help and encouragement in any local situation. 
New Jersey’s experience has proven the value of 


a strong central state department of education, 
which does not seek to dictate but which in- 
fluences through encouragement and informa- 


tion, and makes use of its powers only when all 
other means have been exhausted and it is ab- 
solutely necessary to interfere. 

Correct principles of city school administra- 
tion lead to success, particularly when the local 
school boards and their funds are independent 
f the municipalities and are free of all munici- 


Ol 





pal politics. The schools gain immensely where 
the business manager of the school board is 
recognized as an expert and is given the oppor 
tunity, under the board, to policies 
and methods. 

Mr. Morse denounced the claim 
ness manager 
al work 
il expenditures it 


tributed to the 


develop 


that the busi 
ignorantly interferes with educa- 
and declared that numerous waste 
work might be a 
schools, due 
cons experiments. He 
with a plea for cooperation and 
tensive work on the part of the members of the 
Association in order that the adminis 
tration of the schools may advance in keeping 


school 
superintendent of 

| 
closed 


for in 


to poorly idered 


strong 


business 


with its importance. 
Following Mr. Morse’s paper, there was an 
interesting clash between several business man 


agers, concerning the place and function of su 
perintendents in the business administration of 
the The general opinion seemed to 
prevail that the superintendent as the chief ex- 
ecutive of the schools, should recognize the busi- 


schools. 


ness manager, the accountant, etc., as expert in 
their several fields. 
Prof. E. T. Peterson, of the College of Edu- 


cation, lowa 
“Planning and 


City, Ia., discussed the subject, 
Location of the School Plant.” 
Mr. Peterson limited himself largely to a re- 
cital of findings which have been made in recent 
studies of school architectural problems, and to 
a discussion of the principles which these sur- 
veys and studies have developed. He showed 
that there are six steps in the development of a 
school plant: 1. An analysis of the community 
to determine its peculiarities of population, in- 
dustry, and wealth. 2. A study of the school 
organization. 3. An analysis of the present 
school plant to establish its present usefulness 
and its final disposition. 4. The preparation 
of an ultimate plan for the location and size of 
the school buildings in the entire city, which 
should be arrived at after a period of years. 
5. The development of a financial program for 
meeting the of new buildings and of re- 
modeling old buildings. 6. The careful ar- 
rangement of a “selling” program, by which the 
community is to be advised of its needs and is 
to be convinced of the necessity of carrying out 
the proposals of the school authorities. Mr. 
Peterson illustrated his address with numerous 
(Concluded on Page 157) 
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_ The Potter Tubular Fire Escape’ 


Designed Especially fo for Schools © 
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ef Drawing Show's 
“Method of Operation 











The Only Fire Escape That Is Entered Directly From the 
Classroom, Eliminating the Hazards of Outside Platforms. 





For maximum safety, with minimum expense, equip your schools with 
Potter Tubular Fire Escapes. The cost of the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape completely installed is considerably less than any other sliding 
type fire escape on the market. 


Besides being neat appearing, Potter Tubular Fire Escapes are bullt 
of materials that will give many years of service. 
flames will not interfere with their use. 


Smoke, water or 


We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE PREVEN- 
TION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape known for safeguarding 
the lives of school children. There is no obligation on your part te 
make purchase. 


Hundreds of these escapes now in use. 
Write for list of installations near you. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


General Office 


1862 Conway Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
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RADIATOR HANGER 





you - USE "EM YET! 


L£ES radiators delay floor cleaning. E-Z 

HANGERS end this difficulty by 
supporting legless radiators from the wall, 
up off the floor! 





No hot legs to disfigure floor finish! 
Cleaning, Polishing or refinishing made 
fast and easy! Hangers are concealed 
when installed; adapted to any wall, any 
radiator. Write for folders to show your 
architect. 


HEALY-RUFF CO. 


767 Hampden Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Cut 

















Cleanin 
Costs 





FLOOR 





E-Z Hangers 
leave ample 
room for cleaning 
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Model E—G&G Electric Telescopic Hoist Installed 
at Julia Richman High School, New York 
Wm. H. Gompert, Municipal Architect. 


Built for Long 
Hard Usage 


G&G Ash Removal Equipment is built to with- 
stand the 


City. 


such 
Our 
report 


rough which 
likely to 
ing representatives frequently 


installations that 


usage to appa- 


ratus is be subjected. travel- 
visiting 
have been giving continuous 
satisfactory service for ten years and more and 
If occasionally 


last indefi- 


are still as serviceable as ever. 
lubricated, G&G 
nitely. 


equipment will 
the 
equipped with 
greatest 


Hundreds of school buildings throughout 
United States and Canada are 
G&G 
per dollar expendec. 


Hoists because they give value 


Ne nd for new illustrated catalog with 


comple te de tails. 


GILLIS &€ GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 





REG.US. PAT OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 





















































































Hygienic School Wardrobes 


(Disappearing Door Type) 
Reduce the cost and size of school buildings and 
increase seating capacity 

By eliminating cloak rooms and using Wilson Hygienic School 
Wardrobes, school buildings may be made smaller and class 
rooms larger. A 12-foot section accommodates 50 pupils. 

The doors operate easily, can be pr vide j with black bx 
and ventilating grilles and are out of the way whenopenor cl 

Wilson Wardrobes are manufactured in their entirety at 
own plant and carry our guarantee. 

end for 40 page descriptive catalog Xo. 14 giving details, d : 

THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 

a ee New York City 


limension , etc. 


11 East 36th Street 
OF 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 





OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 





in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 


Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


SPICELAND, IND. 































SAFETY 


Hand in hand with efficiency goes safety. Re- 
gardless of how efficient a machine is, if it is dan- 
gerous there is no place for it in the school shop. 





GT DWoodworking Lathes are models of effi- 
ciency and safety. All operating levers are placed 
in the most convenient positions. All moving 
parts are safely guarded. The illustration shows 
complete details. 


CORPO F ATION _ 


School Repre sentatives 


; R. A. Fife Corp. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











THE HANSEN 




















FOR SCHOOLS, eat 
COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Hansen Automatic Pro- 
gram Systems are used in 
hundreds of schools through- 
out the country. Their sim- 
plicity and accessibility as- 
sure low cost of upkeep, ab- 
solute satisfaction and years 
of dependable service. 


The 


extreme 
moderate price and practical 
trouble-free operation of the 
Hansen System is sure to ap- 
peal to School Officials who 
desire a thoroughly flexible 





AUTOMATIC S Y S T E M 


PROGRAM 
SE 





accuracy, 


and reliable program system. a 


Let us send you a 
copy of our catalog. 


HANSEN MFG. CO. 


PRINCETON, 





MODEL B, TYPE 1 
4 BETTER AND CHEAPER 
COMPLETE SYSTEM 





INDIANA NO BATTERIES TO TAKE 
CARE OF 
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OUR YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL 
DRAFTING ROOM EQUIPMENT AND OUR CAREFUL STUDY 
OF THE NEEDS OF SCHOOLS IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


E can make any type of table or 

cabinet you may desire, and if 
you find none illustrated in our cat- 
alog we will be glad to quote you on 
special designs. 











Table No. 10 


HIS is the most practical design 
for school drawing room use 
there is on the market. 
many modifications of this design. 


We have 


Write for YOUR Copy NOW 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO., 








Table No. 7 


WE HAVE A NEW CATALOG JUST OFF THE PRESS AND MANY STYLES OF TABLES ARE ILLUSTRATED 


ADRIAN, MICH. 








A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN ELECTING 
A SCHOOL BOARD 


(Continued from Page 42) 


citizens of the state. Our efforts to find such 
men were equal to Diogenes’ search for at 
honest man But we were in a measure success 


candidates we I ind selfish 
larly among the bu 


board, the 


d, partic 


Sslness 


vees Of thie clerk, the attorney, 


physicians and such officials Each one wanted 
the man who wo 


ild keep him safe 


When the 


mpaign started these brought out their 


indidate 3, 


own 


compromised with the s iperintend 


ent whom they had previously opposed, and 
resorted tX i thre old politica tr eks I i 
endo gossip, false rumor and campaigt 


terature. 


A strange part about it was that many of 
men who were thinking straight kept hands 


The newspapers were for us. One took at 


open stand, for us, the other a stand for g 


without advoeating the exact course to 


] 
Chools 


pursue to get them. 
We had another diffieultvy to face. After the 
entering of eandidates the situation changed 


Women left us to campaign for friends on the 


other side. or because the V kne wa candidate or 


because he was in their chureh or because he 


id a good wife. or because he was or was not 


Kluxer. The qualities for school board mem 


were lost sight of entirely And the other 
de spent money as if it grew on trees 

But we kept teleph ning in endles 

it. Each woman took ten names and asked 


» telephone ten more which they did and 
more ealls for each, and o1 
don. We tried to tell the 
ed not to be and 
had bearing on 


On ele ection 


<¢ d ten Té lepl one 


unfair we told onlv those 


faets which some 


dav 


women went from door to 





door asking others to go and vote. Society 


handing 


And 


women stood in the cold at the polls 


ut eards—a thing hitherto unknown. 
pray 


we beat them two t 


ur problems are not over of course. lo 


establish good schools means more than electing 


a good SC Tit ol board. It means an interest every 


day in the year on the part of parents. TT 
irn over the taxes and the children to a num 
ber of further tl 


and officials. 


officials and give no iwught to 


it is unfair both to children 
make in this article 


and 
" 


however both together can not Ww 


wish to 


ie point | 


s that while money 18 a tre mendous roree, 


} 


iver the efforts of good women who think they 
are right when it comes to electing a good 
schoo! board 


THE DEAD HAND IN 
VENTILATION 
(Concluded from Page 4f 


schoolroom than a fan system of the usual 


SCHOOL 


type, 


and that the use of “positive” plenum systems 


of ventilation supplying 30 eubie feet per pup 


minute of 


per warm air is not only costing the 
taxpayer of the United States m ions of dol 
jars but Is, at the Same time, working rea i 
uryv to the health of our school children. Edu 
ational authorities throughout the country ar 
kit to these facts and are mitigating the 
evil by opening ndows and stopping fans « 
reduc ing thelr speed It ! ( that ti! 
however, that we should strike at the root 


the matter by securing the revision of state lav S 


and reguiat 


the ease to the attention the state 


Alabama, Idaho, Illinois. 
Minnesota, New 


uthorities of 


M Whigan, 


Jersey and Utah 


of the state health departments ot I: orida, 
Louisiana, Vermont and West Virginia—of the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio and Wisconsin 


and of the Department of Publie 


Satety of 


edueation al 


Maine ’ 


Massachusetts. It should not be difficult to s« 
the 


cure necessary modification of statutory 
Montana, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Virginia. 
the dead of outworn hygienic theory be 


removed 


le gislation in Indiana, 


Te Xs and hus only can 


hand 


designers of school buildings 


the 


and the 


freed to provide for our school children 


most healthful air conditions at a reasonable 


t 


HAVE WE FUN IN EDUCATION? 
(Continued from Page 50) 
our wildest This 


because it 


through some of country. 


incident is thrown in merely 


trivial 
typifies the spirit of the new schoolma’am 
The Contribution of Salary 


A survey of the number of cars owned by 


teachers, even by rural teachers, startle 


us. Yes, 


Fords run, and they 


might 
Fords, but 


take folks on pleasure trips 


maybe most of them are 
and to trout streams 


What 


hnane 


does our protession offer in the way of 
| reward and prot ssional advancement ? 


Philosophers sometimes say, in a 


general way, 

that pleasure is not contingent upon financial 
standing or position, but is purely a subjective 
tl yr open t he poverty stricken as well as 
he ealtl In the abstract and within 
reasonable mits this may be true, but a mini 
mut an I nan prospe tv, en gh to 
g ne I ssities and a few the 


Is a necessary element in a pleasurable 


existence; and there must also be some | pe I 
advancement as a reward for ambition and 
nN 
I} e ther olt-hearted diss I must 
not whe owet tO deteriorate into a seclentite 
treatise on teachers’ salaries. But we can safely 


and Sanelyv assert that there are thousands of 


teac] ers, especially in the rural dis 


underpaid 


tricts—-workers who get so little that 


fun is 


next to impossibl There are underpaid 
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Order That 
Equipment 
Now 





here. 


You can order Paradise 


greatest degree of safety. 
will be right. 

write for it today. 
grounds—How to Plan Them.” 


160 Mt. Vernon St. 
Fredericktown 























Fine weather is just around the corner. 
Vacation days for the kiddies are almost 


Place your order now for that play- 
ground equipment you have had in mind. 
Equipment 
with assurance of getting practical units 
that are strongly constructed to 
the maximum length of service and the 


Delivery will be prompt and the price 


If you haven't the Paradise Catalog, 


Also request a copy 
of our helpful booklet, “Paradise Play- 


The F.B. Zies Mfg. Company 

















render 


Ohio 























teachers, ots ot them, mn 
Montana, hich in yn 0 
Avres’ roll call of educational progress Men 


] 
bers of ir ca ing are not 


preparation they have or the service they rend: 
nor, for that matter, are g rnors, cabinet 
ificers and other public servants Many m 
teachers with families surely a teacher has 
right t familv!) have d l l ng 
decently, o1 which is more to the point 


in seeing the funny side of life 
But most teachers, in the northern and 
ae } 
ern states particularly, keep body and sou 
very comfortably. Many are unmarried 


women, unburdened with 


toget he I 


obligations It can 


be rather safely assumed that the normal grad 


uate of normal intelligence and personality 


receives enough for 


life. No 


aire O! 


a reasonable enjoyment of 
teacher can hope to become a million 


, even comfortably rich, through her 
work, but ordinarily she can be assured of 
enough to make life worth while and pleas 


Financial conditions in our profession 
are not right, 
other 


urable 
when measured by the average in 


callings, but the pendulum is 


] ] 
SIOWLY 


swinging to a pos tion Oot just rewards 


Is there reasonable chance for advancement 
if indeed there s any real fun in climbing? 
Assuredly, if our teacher has the 


preparation, ability and 


minimum 
ambition The out 
standing teacher does not remain long on the 


lower rungs of the professional 


he ld there by 


ladde r, unle 8s 


handicaps outside her 


ork a 
husband, for instance. Which brings us to an 


important element in our problem: Has our 
young lady teacher a chance of successful mar 
course, that 


remaining married is fun? It 


riage—assuming, of getting and 
is the writer’s 


observation that the teacher who really 


vearns 
to, gets married. She cannot choose 


friends with the freedom of a stenographer, but 


her men 











Riverside High School, Wichita, Kansas Lorentz Schmidt, Architect 


FLEXIBILITY 


The installation shown above is a good illus- 
tration of the flexibility which may be had in a 
school plant by the use of ACME ROLLING 
PARTITIONS. 

In this particular instance the center one of 
three rooms is used for study purposes. 
tations are held in the rooms on either side at 
the same time. 


Reci- 


When space is required for gen- 


eral assembly the partitions are rolled up out of 
the way and the posts removed- 

eration taking but a few moments. 
\CME VERTICAL PARTITIONS FOR LARGE OPENINGS 


the entire op- 


Send for Catalog “‘S 


ACME ROLLING WOOD PARTITIONS 


Manufactured by 


UNION BLIND & LADDER CO., INC. 


3538 Peralta St. 


Oakland, California 








she can | someone prir 

7 me sé ~ 

But, reall nd s ! e ! sate 
nd convincil | 
t n 18, nthe a ine sunt nad rhe I 
at all the hog and sw imp dey 1 wy radit n, 
irtoon, and common parlance? And _ should 
we not shout from the housetops t sp ! 
the truth that most certain have ir s ! 

fun in education ¢ 

IF I KNEW YOlL 
Concluded from Page 5 
comes in hile under fir Likewise 

! teacher May have a splendid bearing out 
ck se} it ( wet ST hat ce 
I nes ‘ = ( er ¢ Tile her d 1! 
ne the nours she is engaged n actual teaching 
(nd as the general determines the courage of 

s troops by observing them in actual combat, 
: mav the school board determine the true 


orth of their teacher by obse rving nel d ring 
the school hours 
Many a little difference mas be adjusted 


board it 


amicably between the teacher and the 


they are 1n sympathy th each other’s mo 
tives. lhis sympathy comes only through an 
inderstanding of eac] the 


Re ferring to Wate rman again, the sentiment 
f his beautiful verse may by applied to the 
teacher and the school board said, 
would pleasantly agret if | 
knew vou and you knew me.’—lF’. Y. H 
A SIMPLE SYSTEM OF COST ACCOUNTING 
FOR SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from Page 54) 
total obtained in “e(b)”. 


when Iie 


“Qur thoughts 


is the This formula 
divides the expenses of transportation into the 


annual fixed cost and definite 


operating cost 
for the vear. 

PRINCIPAL’S MONTHLY REPORT 
This report is to be made out by the principal 
of the school each month and filed in his office 


and in the office of the county superintendent 


1) rs’ D Report for « nd 
. peration of « tt The prit 
pa ires the dat t operator 
thie t! tron role t for supplies 
nd state nt of e garage 01 
ng st These are discussed under “Orde 
, Supply nd Rey This t 
eS tis $ ittend engtl 
( 1 and cost Y { 


truck under the principal's 


supervision 
How te Fill Out This Report 

\/ Chis is a summary of the D 

rs D v Re t | X mm see this 
port 

l fF Ro If a ck is not equipped 
vith a speedometer the principal should see 
that eacl truck ruite s caretu measured 
with some good speedometer so that 1t Can be 


recorded in this space 
Wiles Tra ed, kor explanation of 


here see “Driver’s Dails 


terms 
Report”. In measur 


ng the route of the driver the principal should 


carefully note the number of miles of hard sur 


} 


truck must travel over, the 


number of miles of top soil, sand clay or gravel, 


| 


the number of miles of graded roads 


and num 


Ml ies 


ver of if unimproved. ‘These four d 
ns or kinds of roads are the divisions used 
vy the State Highway Commission and the 


hould have no trouble in*determining 


principal then, together with the 
driver, should make out just as accurately as 


possible the total 


number of miles that the 
truck has traveled during the month over each 


type of road. It is most important that this be 


done as accurately as possible. 
Cost of Operation 


4 A umbe r of Gallons oft Gas. This is the 


total number of gallons put into the truck dur- 
ing the month. Do not attempt to estimate the 
(Continued on Page 146) 


sossesesaseep if 
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sured 
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asur 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - STEEL LOCKERS 























Superior Facilities 


Highest Quality 


























NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 138 E. 44th Street 








INSTALLATION AT 
FIRE ALARM GLENCOE 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
and GLENCOE, ILL. 


START 


and 


STOP 
SIGNAL 


. Everyone in school recognizes the pe- 
bi culiar penetrating tone of the FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC SIREN. It gets instant at- 
tention, it may be operated from any 
number of push button stations located 
at convenient places. 


Hi 
| 
Hi 
} 
Hi 
% 








Such schools as the John Sterling Mor- 
ton High School of Cicero, Illinois, 
Glencoe High School of Glencoe, Illinois, 
the State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, and many others have purchased 
FEDERAL SIRENS for protection of 
those in the building. 


Electrically operated —the FEDERAL 
SIREN is always ready—easy to install 
—requires only an occasional oiling— 
no maintenance expense—economical— 
dependable. Instantaneous in action, 
no delay because of no steam or air, 
Type A equipped with Universal Motor, will operate on both A.C. and 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC D.C., manufactured in all voltages from 6 to 250, and will oper- 
SIREN 


I 
l 
l 
I 
I 
l 
I 
{ 


ate from lighting current or storage battery. Be sure to state 
voltage desired when ordering. 
$35.00 Complete Mail coupon today for Type “‘A”’ Siren. 
F.O.B. Chicago Price only $35.00 complete, F. O. B. Chicago. 
State voltage desired. 


Mail Coupon Now 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, i 
8700 So. State St., Chicago. ] 
Send type “A” FEDERAL SIREN for i volts and if not pleased with it i 
I will return it prepaid for credit. ' 
Name of School.. 7 
ESOT OEE ET POET TNT UTE OTE CPO CTT OTT reer ee ere , 
My Name eeseoee TETETELELILELELEL LL cece ee ee ee ee l 


Position ASBJ-¢ 














Athey, frorennial, 
W indow Shades 


Let in the light — 
Shut out the glare 


After much research regarding proper light- 
ing of schools, by various National Bureaus, 
they all agree that window shades should be 
operated at both top and bottom, and the 
light diffused from the top of the window. 
The Dep’t of Interior (Bureau of Education) 
puts it tersely in these words: 


“The only entirely satisfactory device is the adjust- 
able fixture, whereby any part of the window can be 
covered,” 


Thus, in these conclusions, the Athey Peren- 
nial Shade is clearly described. Athey Shades 
are made of a translucent cloth. They fold 
like an accordion, raising from the bottom or 
lowering from the top, permitting the elimina- 
tion of the sun glare, without making parts of 
the room dark. And they last so long they 
actually are the lowest priced shades obtain- 


able. 





That’s why they have been installed in some 
194 fine schools in the past 3 years. 














str’ oe 
| CATALOK / 
Athey Prcidticts, \ aS Suits ‘| 


Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partitions 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 











Write for complete information and prices 


Mhey Company 


6063 West 65th Street . Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada—CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d. 
270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que 
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“To 
Draperize 

is to 
Modernize’”’ 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades keep out 
the heat and glare of the sun and at the same 
time allow an abundance of light 
air to literally flood the room, insuring 


Different Types 
To Fit Every 
Kind of Window 


reading light and 


times. 


For your new schools and for replacement in 


your old school, 


truly an essential factor in health protection 


Descriptive 
literature will 
gladly be sent 

on request. 


and an invaluable aid 


Spiceland, 





Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades are partic- 
ularly desirable equipment for 
justable from both top and bottom, they are 
easily and readily adjusted to meet the 
exacting requirements of the 


proper 


Draper 
Shades will prove ideal equipment. 


mum classroom efficiency. 
Let us send you samples and quote you 


on equipping your building. There’s no 
obligation connecte d with this service. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


_Meet Every School Requirement 


Ad- 


schools. 


most 


classroom. 


fresh 


ideal 


and 


ventilation at all 


Adjustable Window 


They are 


in maintaining maxi 







With Wil 


juickly su 






Indiana 











(Continued from Page 144) 
number of gallons in the truck at the end of 
the month, but simply include the number of 
gallons that were put into the truck during the 
period covered by the report. 
2. Cost of 


lons multiplied by the cost per gallon. 


Gas. Simply the number of gal 


3. Number Quarts of Oil. Total number of 
quarts of oil put into the truck during the 


month. 
4. Cost of Oul. 
quarts of oil 


f the number of 
the 


Total cost 
into the 


put truck during 


month. 


5. Cost of Tires. this item all 


new tires or inner tubes and cost of work done 


Include in 


on the tires. 

6. Cost of Re pairs and Other Suppli s. All 
cost of repairs or putting in new parts or the 
purchasing of new parts for the truck during 
the month. If this is done by the head mechanic 
at the school it should be 
umn. All and 
items of this kind should also be included in 


i 


included in this col 


such items as grease, alcohol 
this column. 
7. Driver's Salary. The salary actually paid 
the driver of the truck during the month. 
Questions. Report here any delays on the 
’ truck trouble, the 
; 


of trips lost, whether or not all 


road on account of number 
railroad cross 
ngs were flagged. 


DRIVER’S 


report s 


DAILY 


made put 


REPORT 
each day by the 


This 
drive q ot 


each truck. It contains the statistics 
for attendance, the number of miles the truck 
traveled, the time that the truck has made and 


three important questions that the driver must 


answer. This record should be kept in the prin 


cipals office, the driver reporting there each 
morning to list the facts in regard to his home 


trip the afternoon before and the morning trip 


that morning. For instance, on Tuesday morn 


ing the driver would report in the principal’s 


office, fill out the blank for the afternoon trip 
on Monday and the morning trip on Tuesday. 
This record will be completed Monday 


morning for the previous week. The driver is 


each 


then to sign the record and it is to be kept on 
file in the principal’s office. 
How to Fill Out This Report 
Attendance. In this space put the number of 
children actually transported, the 
brought to school and carried home. 
children and twenty 


children carried home, twenty should be put in 


number 
If twenty 


were brought to 


school 


this column and not forty A child is only 
counted onee each day If the bus does not 
make a second trip the space provided for this 
must be left blank. 

Viles Traveled. “Miles Traveled in Route” 


means the actual distance that school children 
were transported and should be measured from 
the time the first child enters the bus until the 
bus reaches the schoolhouse. If a driver lives 
the first child and 
before the first child 
this one mile should be 

Traveled Not in 
Not in 


a truck travel 


one mile from the home of 
has to travel this one mile 
enters the bus, 
as “Miles 
Traveled 


that 


counted 
“Miles 


Route”. 


Route” includes all mileage 
s not hauling school children 
pag ae ; ot 

in its regular route. If it to take 


would be 


necessary 
the truck to a garage this 


“Not in 


two should give the 


7 
mileage 


considered Route”. The total of the 


total mileag 
has traveled during each day. 


that the truck 


7 ? 


7 ime No he rule, Enter 
that the first child entered the 
the truck 


here the exact time 
bus and the time 


school. If 


reached the a second trip 
time the bus left the school 
arrived back at the 
the end of the second trip. 


is made, enter the 


and the time it 


school at 
Reverse this order 
in the afternoon, entering the time the bus left 
the school, the 


time 


time it back at the 
it left the school for the second 


trip and the time the last child left the bus. 


arrived 
school. the 
























Sectionfold Partitions 
Make Your School Buildings Flexible 


1 Secti 
livided int 
lasses of various sizes. Aday 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 14 
THE J.G WILSON CORPORATION 
Established 18 


11 East 36th Street 















: ; _ 
nfold Partitions a large room can be easily and 
il small ones, suitable for meetir d 
ciate 4 ld buildings as well as new 
ptabdie to O10 DULIGINES aS Well as Hitew. 


: : New York City 
Of sul | principal Cities 


*b 








Questions. All misconduct of pupils on the 
bus should be reported to the principal. If the 
driver reported he put “Yes” in this 
If he has failed to report it, he 
All truck should be 
principal or head mechanic. If 


followed this 


column 
“No” 


reported to the 


puts 
trouble 
the driver has 
instruction he “Ves” in this 
not, he puts “No 
The rules require that every 
lagged. If 
followed, the 
space, it not, “No. 
ORDER FOR SUPPLIES 


Gas, oil, 


puts 
space, if 


railroad er 


f 
f 


ing should be this instruction has 


been driver puts “Yes” in this 


AND REPAIRS 
supplies and repairs should be fur 


nished to any truck only upon order 


of the principal of the school, 


written 
such order to be 
made on blank forms to be provided for this 
purpose. A separate book of such forms should 

for each truck so that orders for each 
will The 
should file these orders as evi- 
furnished. A 
separate account should be kept for each truck, 
this account to bear At the 
month an itemized statement should 


l l 


be made out pv the 


ve Use d 


truck have consecutive numbers. 


dealer or 


rarage 


dence that the items have been 


the truck number. 
end of each 


dealer or garage for each 


+ 


: , " 
truck, This statement serial 


The 


principal 


must show the 
number of the order authorizing each item. 


statement should 


be delivered to the 


+ 


bye checked and approved. 


Upon receipt of the itemized monthly State 


should 


duplicate 


ment referred to above the 


principal 


carefully check the same with the 


orders in his book. 
should be 


proves the 


If any error is found this 
before 
When the 


should write 


eorre ected 
bill. 


} 


the principal ap 
bill 
this statement on it: 
“T have carefully examined this statement and 
tind it 


is found correct 
the principa 
eorrect, Sioned: 
Principal.” 

The principal should the n make out 


(Concluded on Page 149) 
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MANUFACTURERS 
| 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 



































































APPARATUS ARRANGEMENT PLANS | 
AND SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED GRATIS | 
BY EXPERT ENGINEERS 
Multiplex Educational Dis- 
play Fixture No. 138A, illus- 
trated, has 6 wings 24 2 36 
nches with capacity for 12 
wings (24 display surfaces) 
Wings open flat and revolve 
n complete circle Easily re- 
oved or interchanged. Fi 
ted with special thumb-tac¢ 
mounting board, 
| 
CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY ; 
| ts w. LAKE ST. CHICAGO Education Begins 
| ask for catalog W; h C ° 
| it oncentration 
a NN... | Multiplex Educational Display Fixtures, when 
me introduced into class-room instruction, focus the 


= | | pupils’ attention and awaken a keener perception 
pales RACINE PRODUCTS | te te 


and appreciation of the subject being discussed. 


the FOR SCHOOLS i] The interest thus aroused compels concentration. 
| 











poe GYMNASIUM BASKETS || It is then that education really begins. 
and i) While Multiplex is of much value in all forms of 
HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS | class-room instruction, it also presents an ideal 
men | method for displaying botanical specimens, art 
GYM | exhibits, illustrations accompanying lectures—in 
Vs BASKET | fact, any kind of educational displays. 
© cit Strongly made. Used in hundreds of schools and highly endorsed 
ce Hea vily coated | by School Boards, Superintendents and Teachers. 
this with non-rusting | Reasonably priced. Catalog and further infor- 
vuld material. | mation sent upon request. 
ach | 
The 
| 
evi- 
A 
uck, 
the Se 
vuld : FIRE EXTINGUISHER i} Lu A 10% 
acn ‘ | 
al 214 GALLON SODA AND || {nc AtP x 
The i | 
ee ACID EXTINGUISHER | a ae 
| 
ms Needed in every school build- 1 ys B 
yuld ing as a fire prevention. 1 th o 
ate | 
ae. Both items || 
cox manufactured by H 
; : {| 
it it a . . 
and | Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 


RACINE IRON & WIRE WORKS | 
RACINE, WISCONSIN | 


921 No. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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A Revolution in Rotator Design! 





The Milvay Gear Drive Rotator 


This instrument is more than an improvement—it is a _ revolution. 
Our research laboratory perfected this remarkable design after 
months of exhaustive study and experiments. It is different and 
better than any other rotator made. It is compactly designed, and 
weighs 30 Ibs. No unsightly moving parts or complicated adjust- 
ments. Absolutely noiseless. Its mechanical construction is perfect. 
Yields all speeds up to 4000 r.p.m. Chuck and disc holder fit any 
style and make of rotator attachment. 


Write for our Rotator Bulletin. It contains interesting information 
on this new and wonderful instrument. There is no obligation. 


If you haven't the Milvay Catalog, send for it today. 
It describes many other Improved Instruments. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


Milvay Scientific Instruments 


701 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 





= a — 


| 








SPENCER 


MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 


III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 


MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 


CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose- 
ON REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $71.75. Discount to 
Schools. 
SPENCER LENS CO. 
SPENCER Pp IR SPENCER 


M 
| BUFFALO | MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- | BUFFALO | 
—usa EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. “usa, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 























FEDERAL TELEPHONE | 
| EQUIPMENT 
The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL 


STANDARD TELEPHONES installed in the power houses 
of the U. S. Lighthouse Service. 





FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these instal- 

lations because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, 

their LOW COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM AT- 
TENTION and their ability to absorb abuse. 


Federal Engineers are ready to render assistance in plan- 


ning new buildings or remodeling present buildings. Their 
services are given without cost. 
Consult them on your requirements. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York, U. S. A. 
































Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
701 Barlum Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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AMAA 


You Receive Full Value When You Buy 










FL 


al 
_ STERLING 
_ All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


and 











AGS 


MADE OF 


DEFIANCE 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 








' ANNIN & CO. 


AQ 


zl 


ill 
Continued from Page 146) 

for the amount of the approved 

» the 

school committee 

When thus signed 


it the county superintendent’s 
t xpense voucher 


proval and payment If the 


Nii, attach the itemized statement 
submit it to the 


to be signed by a 


ut the voucher himself for the 
oucher and 
iso countersign as above 
majority. 
voucher, with the itemized statement at 


Continued from Page 68 ting of the American Coune1l 
iched, should be forwarded to the oftice of the ticallw 50 per cent ot the farm children 15 to nm Edueation was held during the past month 
ounty superintendent for tinal approval and 19 vears of age are in school. while the non at the headquat f the National Research 

ment farm population in attendance is 42 and 49 per Council in Washington, D. | 
— — — cent, respectively These figures show the prob Few matters ot particular nterest to schoo 
— lem before the majority of the states in provid- superintendents or sch ward members were 
ng high school education for farm children discussed The fina Nationa 
(Commission ! (Char Kducational 
7 , ‘ one eee Finane quir’ inder the « eCctio ) thre 
Please deliver ruck ¥ Intelligence and Achievement Tests in 215 Cities nance Inquit — a no 
the following WS Detfenbaugh., chiet ie City School Council was given his Commission has bee n 
ial vals. line ; ; : > . . ; _ : . 7 , } ti ly 
hee, O89 Division of the United States Bureau of Edu vorking for two years an exhaustive study 
— _ cation, has just collected information concern 1 school finances in various sections of the 
Repairs as f ing the use of intelligence ‘and achievement United Stat | port in thir 
tests in elementary and secondary public schools teen volumes These have to do with the finan 
in 215 cities in the United States where these ing of education in New York, Calitornia, 
tests are actually in use. lowa, and Illino tes, and 
arge t } ] ] 
a . vith t costs 1 considerat number ot ety 
istrict [The study shows that gr intelligence ™ ' ee 7 sible : 
, ‘ ‘ ‘ . school svstems stributed throughout t! Ou 
' rincips ests, individual intelligence tests, and stand : : = - 
° ° . , try The ist volume ust tt the press Nas to 
ardized educational tests are used principally 
- ¢ 1 > ‘ 1: do with the unit costs of higher education 
This from compa for the following purposes, according to the T) 
above : . . iese T oOrts are | COoOnsi¢ abl > f tO 
Driver statements of the city superintendents “ . — :; ler > 2 
, , ; . school authorities charged with the respons! 
Date _— 1. The classification of pupils into homo- teat 
date ______ —_— geneous groups; bility of the admit n of public schools of 
. — 2. Supple Laer achers’ ee o f all types 
ORDER BLANK «. supple menting teachers estimates 0 : ; 
Size—about 4x6 inches Bound in books of 50 — pupils’ ability; Another item of interest to ool authorities 
rder sheet perforated and duplicate not perforated. Needed é Nets a . .__—— . « " ] 
saiubainas Ger fade nat aude tae tee 3. Establishment of classes for sub-norma 


children; 


Ye . Driver’s ’ ; . : ereate a federal department of education as 
Payment of Driver’s Salary , 4. Diagnosis of causes of failure; : 
At the end ot each school month the driver 5 Extra promotions; outlined in this column in the May number of 
> ° ° . . Ve 4 ¢ , " . ° 
should fill out district expense voucher for his 6. Comparison with other school systems. the Schoo. Boarp Journal \ tentative bill 
salary for the month. This voucher should be The educational tests are used without the to be introduced into Congress had been pre 


presented to the principal of the school who 


should counter sign the voucher, meaning by more often than for any other: 


his signature placed thereon that the driver has 1. Supplementing teachers’ 
filed with him his daily report for each day of pupils’ ability; 


: : 9 ’ i rs ar 7. . , ; , ' 
the school month. When the voucher is thus = Comparison with other school systems; ties in education [The Council voted that its 
ae ; 8. Class‘fication of pupils the homo- 
ened by the principal it should be signed by 


geneous groups; 


o members of the committee, then presented 1. 





| THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
| Sold by dealers everywhere 
| Manufactured only by 


Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


HO 


oftice for ap 
principal 


driver he should very 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


intelligence tests for the four following reasons part 


cil on Education, working with officials of the 
estimates of National Educational Association, and with 


Diagnosis of causes of failure 


Ce ee 


99-101 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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lhe concensus t opinion of the 
dents seems to b 


superinten 
| makes e found a 


iseful place in the school system 


American Council on Education 
| he annua! mec 


was the action take n reiative to the proposal to 


ad by representatives of the Amet can Coun 


other agencies interested in the federal activi 
director should send copies of t 


draft to all of the 


: tentative 


constituent members of the 
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BLAIR’S KEYSTONE PENCIL TABLETS 
SANITARY —CONVENIENT— ECONOMICAL 


The veterans of years of successful service to the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
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Paper, Pen and Pencil, High Finish, White and Canary 
Illuminated Covers, Original Designing, Permanently Bound and Perforated 
Ruling, Bright and Clear, Both Sides of the Sheet 


at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 








ons and suggestions 


federal 


Council to secure opini 

[he proposal in brief would create a 
be composed of the 
Federal Joard 

the 
ment’s and 
ships with Howard University and the Colum 
[Institute for the Deaf. It would be headed 
by a cabinet officer under the title of the Secre 


of education to 
Edueation, 
and 


department 
Bureau of 
Vocational Edueation, 


present 
for Govern 


present responsibilities relation 


bia 
tary of Education, the position of commissioner 


of education would be abolished and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education would be abol 


ished. 
The new department would devote its ener 
gies toward studies of school work and serve 


in an advisory to the State Depart 
Education and other educational au 


capacity 
ments of 
thorities 

One feature which is new among the various 
proposals of the past would in effect decentralize 
the activities which have been carried out by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
providing that the funds now distributed to the 
various states for vocational education shall no 
longer be solely to schools with courses of study, 
plans, and methods dictated by the central of- 
fice. It * * * “the state local educa 
tional authorities shall determine the courses 
yf study, plans, and methods for carrying out 
education aided by the funds 
yr the enumerated 


reads 


the program of 
appropriated fi 
above.” 
THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL JANITOR 
(Continued from Page 48) 
i the 


purposes 


point basis, in accordance with following 
elements, arbitrarily set up as criteria for judg 
ing the effectiveness of the work: 

1. Amount of space left untouched by the 
apparatus used, such as space in corners, around 
desk legs, under radiators, under teachers’ desks 
and open portions missed. 

2. Amount of 


remaining on the 


loose dirt 





loor such as that caused by unclean tools, 
marks of tools and so on 

3. Amount of dust stirred up and floating 
in the air. 

4. Amount of dust raised by stamping on 


the floor after sweeping. 

The last two criteria were those which caused 
the low grades for the work accomplished on 
unoiled floors 


The 


basis in 


assigned on a five 
the 
' 


»f 383 rooms observed was 4.5. 


average grade point 


aceordanee with above standards, 


Tr between "1M or” 


and “very poor”. The average grade assigned 


to the results of sweeping 129 oiled floors was 


} 


2.0 or “good”. The brush raised practically no 


dust where floors were oiled, while where thes 


were unoiled, an enormous amount of dust soon 
filled the air 

However, it is not entirely a question of oiled 
floors. [The eondition of 
the oiled floors is also an important considera 
The 129 divided into 
those that were well oiled and those from which 
oil had been worn, due to the fact that con 
siderable time had elapsed since oiling, or that 
playgrounds were muddy. The average grade 
for sweeping 58 poorly oiled classrooms was 
3.2 or “fair”, while that for sweeping 71 well 
oiled classrooms was 1.1 or “excellent”. It is, 
therefore, essential that floors not only be oiled 
where the floor brush is used, but that they 
be kept well oiled. 

Under certain conditions, such as, where 
are composed of hardwood, playgrounds 
are muddy, etc., the oil may become worn from 
the floors the next vacation period, 
which is the only practicable time they can be 
re-oiled. On poorly oiled floors there is but 
one thing for the janitor to do, until the next 
vacation period arrives, i. e., to supplement and 
prolong the life of the oil by the use of sweep- 
ing compound. This and its use on composition 


tloors versus unoiled 


tion. classrooms were 


j 


roors 


before 


ind cement ind corridors are the legiti 


stairs 


mate uses of compound Chere is 


sweeping 


absolutely no need ror the use oft sweeping 


‘ompound on wooden floors that are well oiled 


[ts use on hard surface corridors and stairs is 


made necessary, even when they are oiled, be 
‘ause Ou does not ¢ pe rate so wel] TO lay the dust 
) tt 2 tv rf flor Ss; , | 1A 
n Nese types noors awdust dampenet 


vith water, rather than sweeping compound, 18 


necessary In sweeping the fl ors f kindergar 
‘ns and domestic science rooms that are fre 
juent ett um d Oiled compound will 
( spots of on the wooden floors 


(Jur conclusions art 
Oiled floors are essen where the floor 
h is used, and may be desirable where the 
vacuum s used for ther reasons than clean 
ng 
2. Floors must not only be oiled but well 


ults are to be accomplished 
3. Sweeping compound is useful to supple 
ment and prolong the life of the oil and should 
be used on hard surface floors. 
4. Unoiled 


kind rgartens and domestic sci 


ence rooms should be cleaned by the use oft 
water-dampened sawdust. 
Some of the aspirants to school board 


honors in the West have indulged in some high- 
brow tactics. Listen to this, taken from a 
western newspaper: “Modern psycho-analytic 
jargon has reached the assault and battery 
stage. A California school board candidate 
accused his opponent of ‘inferiority complex’ 
and ‘incipient paranoia.’ In other words, he 
was a boob and a nut. Whereupon, bellicose 
manifestations ensued, with consequent trau- 
matic contusions. In other words, they mixed 
it, and one of them got bumped on the beezer.” 

“Day by day in every wav the school fund 
deficit solution is getting hazier and hazier,” is 


the way the Everett, Washington, News, puts it. 
Well, while this is an adaptation of the French- 
man’s epigramatic slogan, it may be added that 
haze easily evaporates into air. 
the haze counts most. 


What’s behind 
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Your Laborator 








Tables 
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UST as you select other 

equipment for its PER- 
MANENT value, so you will 
want ALBERENE STONE 
for the Table Tops, Sinks, Fume 
Hoods, etc., in your laboratory. 
Dense, close-grained, chemically inert, easily kept clean— 
it has every desirable characteristic, including long life. It 
is recommended by laboratory equipment manufacturers 
and is in standard use in Government, University, and 
School Laboratories everywhere. 

The Laboratory Table Section of the 


Alberine Stone Catalog will interest 
you. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 
Boston Newark Chicago 







A NATURAL 
SOAPSTONE 






FU 


8? Stillings St. Philadelphia Pittsburgh 1700 Elston Ave. 


STONE == 
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PURCHASING AGENTS of SCHOOL BOARDS 


Feel safe when purchasing 
from a well established line. 


A DeVry 


MOTION PICTURE 





oo PROJECTOR 
, 3 PA FOR 
EVERY SIZE 
OF 
2 3 ‘ AUDITORIUM 


The New Super DeVry for very large halls 

The Portable DeVry for medium size halls 

The Portable Stereopticon—Lighter than a set of slides for 
the traveling lecturer and extension worker 

4. The Daylight Stereopticon—Inexpensive and efficient for the 
school, the church, the home. 


won = 
oe 


The DeVry Projectors are made in the largest and 
finest motion picture factory in the world. They estab- 
lish the standards for architects’ specification—School 
Boards and Superintendents are glad to purchase equip- 
ment from a well established line from which the 
element of experiment is eliminated. 


Which Booklet Do You Want? 


The Super DeVry 
ie Portable DeVry 


TI 
Th Mail coupon to 
The DeVrv Stereopticon 
1 Th 
Tt 


° iaey Fan toni THE DeVRY CORPORATION 


The DeVry Summer School of 1109 Center St., Chicago, Ill 
Visual Education 
Name 
Address 
City... : , , ° TTT T 
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More Schools Are Adopting 
Them Every Day 


SHEWANA DISPLAY CABINETS 
are standard equipment and can be 
specified for installation in school of- 
fices, libraries and class rooms with 
just confidence. 


These fixtures are sturdily built of 
solid oak and give you 55 square feet 
of display surface all in an arm’s 
length. 


The display panels are covered with 
a high grade buckram and swing on a 
special hinge which folds flat and 
makes cabinet dust proof when closed. 


Shewana Display Cabinets are made 
in different models and finish to suit 
your requirements. 


At your dealers or write for illustrated folder 
and prices. 


SHEWANA CABINET WORKS 


SHIPSHEWANA, INDIANA. 
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Three Great Series 





Bourne and Benton Histories 


Three-book series, revised to March, 1925. 


Manly-Bailey-Rickert Lessons in 
English 


Three-book series, two-book series, and by 
grade. 


Watson and White Modern 
Arithmetic 


With the Monroe tests. 





D. C. Heath & Company 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
San Francisco 





117.7 Per Cent Gain 
If You Want Results, You Want 


THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS 


Texts Used Exclusively in Kansas City, 
Missouri, Since 1917 


he 


ciency of 


Department of Research and Eff 


the Kansas City Schools in its 
November, 1924, report, shows a gain over 
1915 of 117.7 per cent in the ability of pupils 
to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, as de- 
termined by scientific tests in examples that 


were correctly solved 


The Thorndike 


study in themselves. 


Arithmetics are a course of 


Followed page by page, they give the eas1 


est mastery of the fundamental operations. 


Rand M‘SNally & Company 


New York CHICAGO 


(Dept. F-94) 


San Francisco 




















NOTABLE BOOKS FROM THE PUTNAM LIST 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Practical Business English 
A Textbook on C C 1 


mmercial pondence for Juni Senior High Sche 


and Se ol 
Students, by W. I Mason, f many yea teacher in the High Schools of New 
York City, now teache in the Santa Monica (Cal High School Approximate 
price $2.00 

[The author’s yea! of experien teaching ommerci: espondence has 
enabled him to adapt the material i the be particularly to the needs and 
limitations of boys nd girls of high scheol age 

The outstanding feature f this new olume, among many others, are—the 
clearness, simplicity and directness of its language its practical nature, as dis- 
tinguished from many purely academic treatments of the subject—its teachability 
a decided advantage f m the teacher's point of view the great variety of subjects 
dealt with, upwards of thirty different kinds of business letters against twelve 
r fifteer n the average book on business correspondence the very complete lists 

busine terms, phrass and abbreviations—the practical application of the 
principle of gramma! the irrangement of the book in the form of Lessons 
ufficient for periods of forty-five or fifty minutes each, rather than that of 
Chapters or Exercises 


A Text Book of Simple Nursing Procedure For 
Use in High Schools, 


by Amy E 


Pope Nu ng i vly forcing its way into High School curriculum 
This book has alreedy been adopted by many of the more prominent school 
systems of the country M Pope’s wide experience as an author of nursing 


books, and as a teacher of 
book for this particular field 


nursing particularly qualify her 


Price $2.50 


TWO EXCELLENT FRENCH TEXTS 


by Professor Franck L. Schoell, 
Chairmen of the French Department, 
University of California. 


Le Folk Lore Au Village 


for the writing of a 


Old Folk Tales of French Village Life. A collection of old folk tales such as are 
common in French village life, carefully selected and edited, with exercises, notes 
and vocabulary The extraordinary wealth of the French folk lore is little 
known outside of France This collection is simply and brilliantly written, and is 
believed to be the only one of its kind available for the first year student of 
French Prices $1.50 
° 

La Femme Francaise 

An Introduction to Contemporary French Society. Here the author treats many 
type the actress, the literary womar the worker, the peasant, the woman of 
cience, the woman of business; all these and many more He has portrayed with 
accuracy and excellence the reactions of the French woman of today to the 
changing industrial and political franchise of other countries Suitable for the 


elementary student of Frencl Price $1.60 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Educational Department 


2 West 45th St. New York 

















NEW BRUCE LEADER! 


COURSE IN PHONICS 


jo) 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
by 
H. E. WAITS, 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Ludington, Michigan. 





A brief, interesting, and complete course in phonics composed 
The first 
exercises take up the sounding of words containing short, long, 
and half followed by These 
exercises are then followed by lessons in sounding and pronounc- 
ing syllables containing vowels, digraphs, and diphthongs. After 
mastering soundings and pronunciations, the lessons are fol- 


of lessons for study and practice of phonetic sounds. 


long vowels, review exercises. 


The text ex- 
plains to the pupil how to use glossaries, vocabularies, reference 
books, and the dictionary. 


lowed by exercises in accents and pronunciations. 


Contains splendid pronunciation exer- 
cises of words for practice taken from geographies, histories, 
reading, and science books. 


The text is supplemented by a simplified course in phonics 
for pupils and teachers of primary grades. It contains all the 
common words usually found in reading books of the primary 
grades. The words are arranged and classified under phonetic 
headings, and complete directions are given for the teacher. 
This course may be used with any series of readers. 


Paper, 74 pages. Price $.56 net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


206 MONTGOMERY BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Walraven Book Covers 





‘‘The Cover with the Double Corners’’ 











Dallas 








We are living in an 
Walraven Book Covers are Economical. 
To Be Economical with Text-Books use 
Walraven Book Covers and Save Your 
Tax-payers Money. 








Write for Samples 








Age of Economy. 


A.T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 


Chicago 


























Pathway to Reading 
Bessie B. Coleman, W. L. Uhl, and Jas. F. 


Hosic. 


Primer and First 

28 pages each. Silver, 
York, Chicago. 

The development—we cannot say writing—of 


primer and a first reader is a large under 


Reader. Cloth, 12mo., 
Burdett & Co., New 


taking involving (a) a wide and deep under- 
tanding of child nature and interests, (b) a 
thorough knowledge of educational aims and 
biectives, (c) the use of vast results of re- 


earch, experience, and practice in psychology 
nd read. ng—in vocabularies, phonics, methods, 
devices, etc. To these major qualifications and 
operations the author must bring many other 
elements of training, experience, and observa- 
on, and withal a thoroughly scientific habit of 
m.nd tempered with a genuine love for children 
and a sympathy for their struggles, preferences 
ind shortcomings. And whateve1 qualifications 
nd labors an author—or a group of authors 
brings to a reader must be supplemented by suc 
cesstul tryouts in the classroom, helps for the 
teachers, and mechanical features in the way 
* illustrations, typography, paper, binding, etc., 

hich comb:ne to make the books genuinely de- 

rable. 

The present books have prepared by 
three authors whose ability and preparation for 
the work is unquestioned. The first is an ex- 
perienced teacher and specialist; the middle 

ithor is a critical laboratory analyst of matez 

s and objectives of reading; and the third is 

recognized authority in methods, devices, and 
tudy helps in reading. 

The two books have been developed under 

irving classroom conditions. The material is 

tirely fresh, based upon such child interests 
play, domestic animals, home activities, the 
asons, fairy folk. The vocabulary develops 


been 


naturally from the themes and includes words 
commonly used in play, in home relations, and 
in proximate school work. Silent reading les 
serve the double purpose of provoking 
thought and of introducing this type of skill at 


Sons 


the earliest possible time Tests are introduced 
to provide exere ses In memory, ob ervation, ete 
as well as reviews of reading abilit: 


The artist and printer have 


the books mechanically a 


ombined to make 
charming as any we 
have seen. The color effects are decidedly above 
any previously achieved 
Pickwick Papers 
By Charles Dickens. Cloth, 12mo., 384 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
This latest addition to the Macmillan Pocket 
Classics has been edited with a view 


of preserv- 
ing the main story in all its richness of episode 
and character delineation, and of cutting or 
eliminating altogether a good deal of the 


narration and dialogue, which was timely and 
of interest only at the time of its first publica 
tion. 

The editor has shown great skill in preserving 
the literary values intact, and of reducing the 
volume to readable length for present-day 
readers. 

Domestic Handicraft 


By M. Helen Murray. Cloth, 115 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Isaae Pitman & Sons, New York 
Citv. 


This English work outlines practical methods 
for the maintenance, care, and repair of house 
hold furniture. and home equipment. The field 
covered is similar and in arge part the 
home mechan'‘cs, and 


ame, as 
ncludes much that is of 
interest to girls and women. 

Two Thousand Spelling Demons 


Ward G. Reeder. Cloth. 96 paves. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, Chicago. 

This book is as interesting in makeup, content, 
and purpose as its title. It is in reality a scien 
tifically constructed high school speller, in which 


have been included some two thousand useful 


and difficult words, and from which have been 
excluded all freak and rarely used words. 
All of the recent scientific studies of Amer 


an vocabularies, from Avres to Starch, have 


been drawn from in compiling the basic list of 


words This basic 


list has been supplemented 








TS 





by the author’s own studies and has been re- 
vised to eliminate all unnecessary and freak 
words. Defin.te grouping of words on the basis 
of approximately equal difficulty has been used 
to guide the teacher in assigning and develop- 


ing lessons. Following every three groups or 


lists is a review repeating all the words of the 


list groups. In the introduction there is in 
formation on learning to spell; rules for spell 
ng; rules for capitalization, for forming the 


plural of nouns, for forming the possessive case, 
for dividing words at the end of the lines, for 
compounding a supplement provides additional 
lists of “demon abbreviations, and other use 
ful material. 

The book has two merits: It is brief but 
amply inclusive for the average adult and stu- 
dent needs of boys and girls who go through 
h‘gh school. It is arranged to be readily teach 
able. 

Practice Tests in Arithmetic 

John G. Fowlkes and Thos. T. Goff. Paper, 
100 leaves. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

These tests consist of 95 practice tests in the 
four fundamental! operations as applied to whole 
numbers and fractions. Five achievement tests 
are added for determin'ng the need for further 
drill on the part of the student. The work is 
ample for a semester’s work in the junior high 
school. 

Exercises in Rapid Calculation 

John G, Fowlkes and Thos. T. Goff. Paper, 
128 pages The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This pad offers 6) lessons in the rapid use of 
: operations, and in the 
computation of interest and billing. The aim is 
to improve the student’s speed in typical busi 
ness calculations and to compel neatness with 
accuracy. A series of 33 helps to short cuts and 
quick methods are provided. A form is 
arranged in the pad for measuring the student’s 
rrowth in speed and accuracy. 


‘ 
+ 
I , 


the four fundamental 


lane Geometry 
By Arthur Schulze and F. L. 
sed by Elmer Schuyler 
pages. The Macmillan Co., 


Sevenoak. 
Cloth, 12mo, 3 


New York. 


_ 
~ 
~—j ; 


This book received prompt recognition, when it 
was first published in 1901, because of its thor 
and because of the 
or better explana- 


oughness and completeness, 
very complete introduction 
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toward a 


The New Barnes Plan | | 


Insures Concerted Effort 
Common 


Goal 


Let the Pilot Steer Your 
Course in Arithmetic 











Teachers Plans 


GOAL for 


grades. 


any 


Teachable 


Learnable 


one a crutch. 
to advantage.” 


Write for 


2001 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago 








HE NEW BARNES READERS— 


The FIRST UNIT IN READING— 
Grades One, Two and Three 
The SECOND UNIT IN READING— 
Grades Four, Five and Six 
The Plan is so simple and definite that 
each teacher can inform herself of the 
grade, 


A Supervisor 


“After seeing the NEW BARNES READ- 
ERS I am sending for sets of them to use in 


bl my school next semester. I consider them 

Usa e the very thing I need in silent reading. These 
books would, in my judgment, be splendid 
basic readers as they present an exceedingly 
simple method by which the teacher is to 
teach.” 


A Superintendent 
“A set of attractive, well graded, well bound 
and fascinating readers with an unusual Plan.” 
A Principal 


“T find in this Plan a lot of meat which, for 
the real teacher will be an inspiration, for the 
mediocre, an encyclopedia, and 
They can all use it and use it 


Further Information on this Unit Plan 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 






or group of 





TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 


THE PILOT | 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS - VAN SICKLE 


NEWSON @ COMPANY | 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 




















NEWSON © COMPANY 








for the poor 


118 East 25th St. 
New York 











SERIES of Arithmetics for 
Grades Three to Eight, both inclusive, with 
a Teachers’ Manual for Grades One, Two, 
Three, and Four, supplemented by Drill 
Cards—Foundation Number Work for the 
first four grades. 


cA NEW s 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

















tion—which was provided for each new principle 
of importance. The present edition is a revision 
of the work in the light of the newer require- 


ments for secondary mathematics. All of the 
features of the older work have been retained, 
and additions have been made in the form of 


new proportions and exercises, reviews of arith 
metic and algebra, a history of geometry, tables, 
etc. The book is a fine example of the academic 
type of work for college preparatory and gen 
eral education objectives. 

Elements of Commercial Law 

By Charles B. Cole and Thomas Conyngton. 
Cloth, 384 pages. Price, $1.48. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

While the book is essentially a text for stu- 
dents in college or advanced high school busi- 
ness courses, it is written in such form that it 
will attract and interest businessmen in gen- 
eral. It recognizes the fact that it takes a 
lawyer to fight a case in court, but it also takes 
some practical knowledge of the law on the 
part of the businessman to keep out of the 
courts. The opening chapters explain what 
law is, and how the common and statutory laws 
differ. We are not inclined to believe, as the 
author does, that no one knows how laws or 
customs originated. 

Succeeding chapters deal with rights of prop- 
erty, real and personal, and the essentials of a 
contract. The author very clearly shows that 
property rights are not absolute, but must in 
some instances give way to human rights and 
needs. 


The main section of the book devotes con- 
siderable space to particular contracts which 
include a great variety of business dealings. 


The authors also analyze business organizations 
in all its modern phrases, including partner- 
ships, stock companies, cooperative associations, 
etc. The student is also told about interest and 
usury, suretyship and guaranty, proceedings in 
bankruptcy, torts, trust problem, unfair compe- 
tition, etc. A chapter is devoted to “substitutes 
for litigation.” 

An appendix contains a splendid collection 
of contracts and negotiable instruments. 
Geography: Journeys in Distant Lands 

Bv Harlan H. Barrows and Edith P. 
Cloth, quarto, 152 pages. Silver, Burdette & 


Co., New York, Chicago. 


Parker. 


The plan of this book, which is volume one 
of a four-book and of a two-book series of ele- 


mentary geographies, is to take children on 
journeys to representative peoples whose lives 


have been notably modified by their natural en 
vironment. The dry country of the Tigris and 
Luphrates, the land of the Nile, the Congo reg- 
ion, the lands on the north coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Swiss mountain country, the Rhine 
and its Delta, the Norse lands by the sea, and 
the countries farthest north and farthest south 

these are the interesting and significant sec- 
tions of the globe described in the book. Every- 
where the human element is emphasized and the 
facts which relate to the lives of the peoples of 
these strange lands are explained. 

The style of the book is conversational and 
informal, but a close study of chapter after 
chapter reveals that every topic is completely 
developed and definitions are accurately made. 
Every element of climate, location, plant and 
animal life, surface, map development, land 
forms, etc., is thoroughly presented. Exercises 
for motivating, testing and reviewing are intro- 
duced at frequent intervals. 

The pictures seem to play a more important 
part than usual in a geography. They are 
labeled with simple “figure” numbers and are 
referred to in the text in explanation of a prin- 
ciple or fact. The pupil is required in each case 
to consult the index and the descriptive para- 
graph and to write a descriptive legend under 
the picture. Maps are printed in simple out- 
line and are practically without a key to guide 
the child. He must understand the text to de- 
velop the map study. Additional devices for 
drill in the form of geographic games are intro- 
duced to add interest. 

Unit Costs of Higher Education 

By Edwin B. Stevens and Edward C. Elliott. 
Paper, 212 pages. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

This study constitutes volume thirteen of the 
publications of the Educational Finance Inquiry 
and presents the results of a study of instruc- 
tion, administrative, and research costs in a 
group of colleges in the state of Washington. 
The chief value of the study lies in the method 
for finding costs, which the authors have de- 
veloped and which they have shown can be 
applied in a practical way. The necessity of 





standardized t accounting and its value in 


COs 


determin.ng policies is made evident. 
Primary Games to Teach Phonetics 
Anna Eliza Sample. Cloth, 96 pag Price, 


Chicago. 
dramatization, 


' + ‘ 
ompetitive 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Fifty-four games, involving 


singing, mental and physical skill, « 
l¢ 


SU cents. 


activities, speed and sight recognition, have 
been gathered in this book There is ample 
variety to meet the aims and preferences of 
teachers, the several seasor the home and play 
interests of children. Each of the games has 
been tried out and found effective under normal 
classroom conditions. 

Dynamic Psychology 

By Dom Thomas \ Moore. Cloth, 444 
pages. Price, $3. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

This interesting book is quite a departure 
from the usual introductory text which is 
usually too condensed and didactic. It differs 
also from the older, and even the more recent, 
extensive treatises in that it is relatively brief 
and reflects the varying viewpoints of a writer 


who is at the same time a doctor of medicine, 
an educator, and a clergyman, and who has had 
broad experience in hospitals, in psychological 
clinics, and in the army. 

The opening chapter develops the concept of 
psychology and its connotations from Aristotle 
in ancient days and Melancthon in the middle 
ages, down to the present day. The wide varia- 
tions in the definitions of the present time are 
due to limitations which scholars set on their 


own work in studying isolated states of consci- 
ousness alone, or mental mechanisms of behavior 
in human beings alone. The author seeks to 
combine these viewpoints, and therefore defines 


hology as the science 


f human per- 


human psy‘ 
sonality. 
Part one discusses conscio and the un- 
conscious, and proceeds logically to a classifica- 
tion of mental processes Part two takes up 
stimulus and response, and discusses at length 
tropisms in human life. Part three develops a 


isness 


theory of emotional life. Part four considers 
the driving forces of human nature and their 
adjustment—instinct, impulse, and desire; the 


of depression, anxiety and defense; 


157) 


parataxes 


(Concluded on Page 
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HOW DOES YOUR STATE STAND ON 


THE SHORTHAND QUESTION? 


= 
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St 9 A Bia tag sae 
yh Cdl i MONTANA 
et OS 0% 


OREGON 
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{ NEVADA 
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On January 1, 1925, shorthand was taught as a regular 


In 


subject in the Public High Schools of 5,307 cities and towns 
in the 


United States. In 4,965, or 93.55% of these cities 


and towns, Gregg Shorthand is the regularly adopted system. 


the private schools of the country “Shorthand” and 


“Gregg” are practically synonymous. 


College Training for Gregg Teachers 


With two or three exceptions Gregg Shorthand is the only 


or city superintendent. 


World’s Speed and Accuracy Records 


system taught in our institutions of higher learning that 
offer courses in commercial teacher training. 
tages of this are apparent to every teacher, high school prin- 
cipal, 


The advan- 


In 1921, 1923, and 1924 the world’s shorthand speed con- 


tests, 


conducted by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, were won by writers of Gregg Shorthand. 


If you are interested in economy in instruction, economy 


in learning, and in the reduction of student mortality, write 
us for full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Business Building Books 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


London 











CIVIC SCIENCE 





THE HUNTER AND WHITMAN SERIES 


By GEORGE W. HUNTER, Ph.D., Professor 
of Biology, Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., 
and WALTER G. WHITMAN, A.M., Physi- 
cal Science Department, State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass. 


CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME, 416 pp. IIL $1.40 
CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE COMMUNITY, 430 pp. Ill. $1.40 
CIVIC SCIENCE IN HOME AND COMMUNITY, 

527 pp. Ill. $1.60 





These books present important facts relating 
to air, water, food, wastes, sanitation, germ 
danger, and health habits; heating of homes, 
fire prevention, care of eyes, electricity, and 
labor saving machines, recreation, effects of 
climate, transportation, automobile, airplane, 
telephone, telegraph, radio, ete. 


\ew York AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
nee 330 East 22d Street 
Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 
































NIAGARA CLOCK CORPORATION 


“YheNTA 





NEVER REQUIRES WINDING, 

OILING OR CLEANING 
The Niagara Wall Clock has no complicated 
mechanism, no expensive outside wiring and 
never requires winding, oiling nor cleaning. 
Operated by two self-contained, standard No. 6 
dry cells, it saves money in installation and 
maintenance costs and yet is reasonably priced 
and is guaranteed. 


The Niagara Wall Clock is beautiful in appear- 
ance, carefully constructed and tested, and is 
practical, simple and economical. Made in two 
sizes—8” and 12” dials, with clear plain Arabic 
numerals—cases of oak, finely built and hand- 
somely finished, they present an unequalled ap- 
pearance, one that readily harmonizes with any 
and every environment. 


After a year of test service over 500 Niagara 
Wall Clocks have been and are being installed 
in 22 schools in New York City. 


Let us send you our prices and full information. 


2964 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WALL 
CLOCK. 
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Visualizing Historical Characters 
Robertson’s Geographic-Historical Series 


The series consists of 
sixty large maps, size 
a = «3% feet long and 2% 
ic oo Se |S feet wide, lithographed 

in beautiful colors. 








The series illustrates 
and correlates the en- 
tire range of Ameri- 
can History from the 
time of the Sagas up 
to the present mo- 
ment. 


The authors of Rob- 
ertson’s Geographical- 
Historical ‘Series are 
the first ones to com- 
bine the two branches 
in a thorough and 
practical manner. 





Send for Special Literature 


Union School Furnishing Company 
1028-1036 W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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HY Is The NORTON 
Closer With Hold- 
Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 


with 
Hold-Open 









Arms 
and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door 


2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
< the latch can be set for 
absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 


Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 
charge. 

Price:—The price is right 

Send for a representative. 





THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 














Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Where “the overhead is low.” 























OBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 


FOR THE 


“VACATION - TIME” 
CLEANING 











—ROBERTSON’S PRODUCTS INCLUDE— 


Disinfactants Brushes 

Floor Dressing 

Dusters 

Paper Towels 

Toilet Paper 

Liquid Soap Dispensers 
Paper Towel Holders 
Toilet Paper Holders 


Cleaning Soaps 
Liquid Soaps 

Soap Powders 
Scouring Powders 
Mops 

Sweeping Compounds 


and other quality sanitary 
and janitor supplies. 


rhe value of Robertson’s Sani- When next you are in the 
tary Products has been recog market for janitor sup 
nized by hundreds of school plies, don’t overlook get 
boards who have simplified their ting in touch with us. 


cleaning problems by purchasing Our suggestions will prove 


exclusively helpful as well as 


Robertson’s Products econom 


or their schools ical 


og i? if jp} 
shed on request 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co.. Ine. 


Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 


PITMAN SHORTHAND 
{red or more shorthand systen led PITMAN. §Scor 


WHERE ARE THEY TODAY 


[ 1 Sta Pitman Short] i ised by more than 1200 
Conger al Repor 2 
W gton. 
1924 N.S. R. A. ¥ B 9 names ¢ W hun- 
Official Rey Of this num a] , 130 
11 oth ems 1 r Shorthan 
8 he 31 New Y C High Schools where com- 
oe ) eeclusipale ia 22 


“AN HOUR WITH PITMAN SHORTHAND.” 


West 45th Street, New York City 























LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS 


By MARIAN A. DOGHERTY 
of the Boston Public Schools 


The literature teacher is there to create; to create book- 
lovers. The mission of this book is to tell teachers how to do 
that. 


Just published. Price, postpaid, one dollar 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By M. G. KIRKPATRICK 
TEAC HING: A BUSINESS contalns twenty-two chapters 
dealing with experiences of various teachers with whom the 
author had worked, and brings out their strong points as well 
as their weaknesses. 


Price, postpaid, $1.40. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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THE NEW MODEL 


For All Your Textbooks. 
TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 


come loose. 
FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 


ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is | 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. } 


THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. } 
FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not | 


SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 

SEVEN: The new design for adjusting the covers 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 

EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 








The 
University 
Class Record 
No. } 
Saves much time, \ 








lee! 


NEATFIT 
TABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 









ADIVS 
d 


FOLO OVER ON THAT SCOR- 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 














ih a Ne el 


each month. 








Ever Made 








n- 








for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cever Will 
extbeek 56% 


Increase the Life of the T 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Office 


The Best Book Cover 


Chicage Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 











358 Fifth Ave. 
a === 
(Concluded from Page 154) 
and compensation and _ sublimation. The 


author’s broad experience has made it possible 
for him to make this section of the book most 
valuable. His discussion covers not only the 
unusual and extreme types of cases with which 
the psychologist must deal, but also those 
simpler and common forms of abnormal adjust- 
ments which express our fears, our selfish 
glossing over of faults and failures, our seeking 
of pleasant substitutes for troubles, etc. 

Part five takes up the various theories of 
psychoanalysis and phycho-therapy of Freud, 
Jung, Adler, and Meyer, and discusses their 
shortcomings and advantages. A common 
sense technique is suggested, based upon the 
author’s experience in dealing with mental and 
physical maladies. 

The final section takes up the problems of 
volitional control and concludes with a care- 
fully detailed argument for the freedom of the 
will. The book concludes with a discussion of 
the human soul. 

The book appeals to us very strongly for its 
temperate statements of findings and theories, 
and its careful consideration of every new pro- 
posal. Teachers and school psychologists will 
find it useful. 


Webster-Roget Dictionary and Treasury of 

Words 

Dictionary edited by C. M. Stevens; treasury 
edited by C. O. S. Mawson and Katharine A. 
Whiting. Cloth, 1,247 pages. Price, $1.75. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

As its title suggests, this book consists of a 
condensed dictionary and of a modernized edi- 
tion of Rc get’s treasury of synonyms and anto- 
nyms. The combination should prove useful for 
college and high school students. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ CONVENTION 
(Concluded from Page 140) 

charts and graphs taken from recent school 

building surveys. 

The final paper of the afternoon was read by 
Mr. George A. Widder, secretary of the Board of 
Education of Kansas City, Kans. Mr. Widder 
made a strong plea for applying correct meth- 
ods to budgeting, accounting, and purchasing. 
Purchasing should be done on the basis of the 





greatest service to the schools, combined with 
the greatest economy in cost. Janitorial service 
and building maintenance, he urged, should be 
placed on a high plane. 
The Wednesday Evening Session 

On Wednesday evening the convention re- 
solved itself into three round tables. “The archi- 
tects and superintendents of buildings met 
under the leadership of Mr. J. B. Cassell, of 
Philadelphia. The business managers met for 
the discussion of financial and accounting prob- 
lems, and the secretaries in cities of 50,000 
population and less, held a most valuable session 
in which they took up problems of the smaller 
cities. 

The Thursday Session 

Problems related to school building planning 
and equipment took up the entire morning ses- 
sion on Thursday. Mr. E. 8S. Hallett, of St. 
Louis, opened the meeting, with a paper describ- 
ing the advances which have been made in the 
planning and construction of the St. Louis 
school buildings, with especial reference to 
economy in heating and ventilation. The more 
recent school buildings of St. Louis have been 
a center of interest because of the splendid re- 
sults obtained in heating and ventilation, par- 
ticularly in the matter of low costs of installa- 
tion and operation. Mr. Hallett in his very 
modest account of the achievements of the St. 
Louis schools, made clear that the results ob- 
tained are due to great care in engineering, 
the closest possible supervision of construction, 
and very careful operation by trained janitor- 
engineers. The cooperation of all factors in- 
volved is as important for hygienic and eco- 
nomic results in heating and ventilating school 
buildings as are special appliances, etc. Mr. 
Hallett showed that a building erected in 1917 
involved an expenditure of 24.4 per cent of the 
total cost for heating and ventilation, or $53.62 
per pupil. A building put up in 1924 involved 
an expenditure of 12.8 per cent for heating and 
ventilation, or only $27.40 per pupil. The build- 
ing erected in 1917 cost annually $1.20, per 
pupil, to heat and ventilate, while the building 
erected in 1924 costs only $0.71 per pupil. The 
annual fuel bill of the St. Louis schools, in- 
ciuding its new as well as its old buildings, is 
91 cents per pupil, and this amount could be 
very considerably reduced if all the buildings 
could be re-equipped with modern plants. 





names can be supplied on special order.) 


Securely bound in either extra heavy Tagboard 
or Leatherette, this new class record book has a 
special perforation to allow carrying names for- 
ward, a particularly desirable feature obviating 
the necessity of re-copy-ing names at the end of 


’ ; j 
Sample pages furnished school officials on request. 
g J q7 


The cost of University Class Record Books 
brings them within the reach of everyone. 
Prices $3.00 to $5.50 per dozen. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES OR 


THE BRANDOW PRINTING COMPANY 


— pocket size 
— simple 

— complete 
— inexpensive 


Made in two regular 
sizes to care for 24 or 36 
students per page. Round 
corners protect both the 
book and your pocket— 
which it conveniently 
fits. (Books with 48 


BY MAIL DIRECT FROM 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








Mr. F. A. Borgsteadt, of St. Louis, read a 
most constructive paper entitled “Ideas on 
School Building Construction Suggested by Ex- 
amples in the Tornado of March, 1925.” Mr. 
Borgsteadt made a tour through the devastated 
areas and gave specific recommendations based 
on his observations. 

Mr. Oliver T. Sweet, electrical engineer of the 
St. Louis board of education, closed the morning 
session with a paper summarizing recent scien- 
tific studies of “Efficient School Illumination.” 

An interesting part of the session was a re- 
port of a special committee on the heating and 
ventilation of school buildings. The report was 
prepared and read by Mr. J. H. Brady and rec- 
ommended two types of heating and ventilation: 
(a) The return line steam-vacuum system, and 
(b) the steam hot-blast fan system. The com- 
mittee apparently did not have time to consider 
scientifically any of the newer types of ventila- 
tion developed during the past three or four 
years and limited itself to the proven experi- 
ence of its membership. 

On Thursday afternoon the convention en- 
joyed a sightseeing trip to the parks, boule- 
vards and other points of interest in Kansas 
City. The magnificent development of the park 
system astonished particularly the Eastern vis- 
itors. In the evening the convention enjoyed a 
banquet tendered by the Kansas City Conven- 
tion Committee." The speaker of the evening 
was Dr. B. J. Evans, pastor of the First Baptist 
church. 

On Friday morning the convention received 
various committee reports and conducted a 
valuable “question box”. The following officers 
were elected: 

President, E. M. Brown, Supply Commissioner 
of the Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-president, John D. Wyncoop, Financial 
Secretary of the Board of Education, Bridge- 
port, Conn 

Secretry, John S. Mount, Inspector of Ac- 
counts, Trenton, N. J. 

Treasurer, Henry W. Huston, Auditor of the 
State Department of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Executive Committeeman, R. M. Milligan, 
Commissioner of Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 

The final selection of a meeting place fo1 
1926 will be decided by the executive committee. 
The meeting will be held in an Eastern city. 


See ae Sel 
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Protect the Children 


The Haynes Eraser Cleaner 

Keeps Chalk Dust 

From Children’s Lungs, 
Eyes and Throats 








ORKS like a vacuum 

cleaner—removes all the 
dust — quickly — thoroughly. 
The eraser is rubbed across 
the brush, which spreads the 
felt—the vacuum penetrates to 
the bottom of the felt, draw- 
ing the dust—no dust escap- 
ing into room. 


Constructed of aluminum — 
light—compact—durable. The 
“Haynes” will pay for itself 
in the saving on _ erasers. 
Equipped with Universal Mo- 
tor—110 volts (220 volts on 
request). Easy to operate— 


working parts 
COVETEG..... 0000: $32 50 


Unconditionally guaranteed 





Order Today from your dealer 
or write 


NATIONAL RENOVATING 
& SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. H2 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HAYNES VACUUM ERASER CLEANER 














DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 


can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 

















| MILLIONS IN USE 
the JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 
It requires filling but once a term. 


It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 


Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 


Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 








Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


A personal inspection will 
convince. 


Write for a free sample. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL 


336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CO. 


Western Representative 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 





“Ti-con-der-oga”’ 


a word of eleven letters 
meaning 

signify ing 
standing for 





| easy handwriting, good hand- 


writing in your schools. 


Get acquainted—send for a 


sample to 


DIXON —- PENCILS 


Jersey City New Jersey 
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your copy today. 


41 East 42"* St. 
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A Helpful Art Service 


HE study of art in schools is of ever- 
growing importance. is 


of lessons in an isolated subject—draw- 
ing —but a definite contribution toward 
beauty in every-day life: 
of dress, 
comprising one’s environment. 
Our Art Service Bureau is constantly wid- 
ening its sphere of helpfulness in spreading 
Its suggestions are asked 


number of teachers and supervisors. 
school superintendent 

We have assembled some of our answers 
to teachers in a newly published 


“Little Folio of 
Art Service Letters” 


which we will gladly send you. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 










It is not a matter 


in the choice of 
of everything 


increasingly large 
It isa 


Write for 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


— 








Crayons 


in the world 














The Ideal Inkwell 
For Desk Replacement 














—r eT 

Gil. aa 

Py vous you see and use the 

hi Inkwell on your 

§) school desks as replacements, 

h) or as standatd equipment on 
new desks, you will readily un- 


derstand why it has been a 
favorite for the past eighteen 
years wherever it has been 
used. 

It is an inkwell that the pupil 
will not tinker with, it is noise- 
less, it is dustproof, and it is so 
@ easily put on a standard school 
) desk, that you will marvel at its 
4 simplicity and desirability. 
When you learn the low price, 
too, we have another agreeable 
Surprise in store for you. Any 
school supply jobber can sup- 
ply you or we will ship direct. 
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Write today for a FREE 
SAMPLE and prices of 
the two sizes, Junior and 
Senior. 


U.S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 Southwest Ninth St. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


SS x : \ x \ WS SS WS NY 


INKWELL 


Two Sizes— 
“Senior” and “Junior” 


Black japanned top attached to 
deck at three points with small 
desk nails, 

Heavy glass well, round bottom, 
so that it can not be set on top 
of desk, 

Metal lid, that noiselessly slides 
over inkwell. 

Metal holder inside, with flat 
steel pressure spring that holds 
well tightly against lid when 
closed, 


FREE 


DESK INKWELL SET 
We will send free to any school 
superintendent or secretary a 
neat desk inkwell, containing 
both sizes of the U. S. Inkwell. 
Ask for yours today. 
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For UNIFORMITY and PERMANENCE 
Specify HIGGINS’ Colored Drawing Inks 


Permanent, brilliant, waterproof inks are now available in 
twelve standard colors: 















CARMINE VIOLET VERMILION SCARLET 
BRICK RED GREEN INDIGO YELLOW 
ORANGE BLUE BROWN WHITE 


Instructors in schools and colleges prefer 
a HIGGINS’ Colored Drawing Inks be- 
wit cause of their remarkable brilliance com- 
D bined with resistance to light and water. 
The colors never vary. Far superior to 
cake or tube colors, they never harden, 
=) coagulate nor fade. 
By specifying HIGGINS’ Drawing Inks you make 
sure of obtaining the highest quality. 
In the familiar 3-4 oz. bottle with quill stopper 
and larger sizes for volume work. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co. 


271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, ¥. 
Chicago =. 


B (olored Drawing 
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STICKS LIKE A BROTHER 


The famous Gluey slogan “Sticks Like a Brother” is familiar in over 
3000 schools. School authorities have come to regard it as the phrase 
which points to the best school paste money can buy—and the cost is 
LESS. 








Gluey Paste is a pure, sweet smelling vegetable paste that sticks like 
; It dries fast and sticks best when spread thin 
Children enjoy using it—with Gluey they 
take added pride in their work. 


glue once it is applied. 
—consequently economical. 


It may be had in half-gallon and gallon jars—in handy desk jars and 


in big 4-ounce tubes. Send for prices today—they will convince you 


that you too should use Gluey Paste exclusively. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of 67 Different Adhesives 
DEPT. 12 COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








— 
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THE RELIABLE 
M&M 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 











The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 
Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 











te 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 











@e DUO-ART 


SERVES THE SCHOOL 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department 
AEOLIAN HALL 





NEW YORK 














')Bossert Schools 


” Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 






We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for ever 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Allen Adjustable Window Shade Holder 


and 
Allen’s Famous Canvas Duck Shades 


also 
Shades of All Kinds 


Special for Pivoted Sash. The Shade which 
works with the window open or closed, giving 
perfect control of light and ventilation. 


The Allen Shade Holder is not the cheap- 
est on the market but for the price 
asked it cannot be equaled. We have 
been putting them in school buildings 
for the past 20 years. They are used all 
over the United States and Canada. 








Manufactured by 


Allen Shade Holder Co., Inc. 
116 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 














THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service—usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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A School Building Fire Horror is never BU LL DOG B — 
forgotten or forgiven. unting 
| The Waste Basket fire hazard can be entirely elimi- | Flags for Schools 
| mated by the use of closed sides, recessed bottom— Fi 
METAL WASTE BASKETS. 
NO. 4— SUPER VALUE 
Fire Protection 
Sturdy Construction 
Bull Dog Bunting Flags 
Durable Finish Dyed with our everlasting “Wear Ever” Red and 
Blue Dye are 
pr BEST BY TEST 
| There are more Bull Dog Bunting Flags used for 
School Purposes than any other flag manufac- 
; tured in the world. 
Manufactured by 
ERIE ART METAL COMPANY, ERIE, PA a > Saw ene Sees 
’ ’ . OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 

_— w 
oe Be 
ce Se 

> “= / “ ‘ r “4 a > 4 
® BERMES QUALITY os 
Re: @e 

* on) 
ee: oe 

‘@ @ ek 

Sc ee 
as “Built for honest service.” Se 

F d @.&) 
oo ee 
S ie 
" J ] See kK specialize inthe manu- $¥ 
J Ree: facture of Bristle Floor @§ 

: $>PK 
ee: Brushes, Counter Dust- © 
ee: | ae ° ers, and other types of ier 

3 . he ne @ Ses 
Pe Brushes essential for your clean- ee) 
\ @ ing problems. So 
Hand oe | 
Geez, = 
an 7 & i ys bie ha ’ > 
nated “| * |, ee BERMES BRUSHES will give © 
Air Sweetener Re you satisfactory service and a 
These volatile crystals quickly sweeten the air and neutralize odors Ge trial will convince you of this oe 
and foul air conditions of every kind. Zef-ir Crystals are packed CSs4 fact ; a 
in a handy shaker top can which increases the convenience with @ — ee 
which they may be used. They can be shaken into nooks and nz CS 
corners and inaccessible places. Zef-ir Crystals evaporate to the Coe, WY @é 
last particle and have no inert matter in them whatsoever. They et Ss 
will not damage or stain anything. A great deodorizer and air = @, 
purifier, invaluable in crowded school buildings. ace DANIEL BERMES COMPANY 8 
Write for literature ace 287 Park Avenue, Se ) 
a ee Union Hill, New Jersey. ws 
| ® Manufacturers o uality rushes ©, 
OY, HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. Recs Repre he we <r of Had > Poe tg Supplies Bo) 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 3 ©, 
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Dudley » | the Rapid Blackboard Liner 


Keyless Combination 
Locker Lock 


Solve your locker problem with the 
Dudley Model L-1 Locker Lock. Operates 
on the same principle as the lock of a 
high-priced safe. 64,000 combinations— 
no two alike. No clicking or friction— 
cannot be picked. Positive protection at 
low cost. Installed in a few minutes on 
any standard locker. 














EASY TO HANDLE 


FOR MUSIC AND 
PENMANSHIP 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of 35c 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION College and School Supplies 


Insist on Dudley Locks on your new Locker | 
equipment. Free inspection Locker Lock and PECKHAM LI | | LE & CO 
Padlock sent without obligation. Write today. 9 e 


; 57-59 E. Eleventh St. New York 
Triple Metals Corporation °°* '*,j97,N; YiTket 8+ 























‘onc(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
onc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
instead of wrapping around Flag school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 


Staff. om boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Can be furnished in any height | Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
, ' ‘ seg — thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
Write for prices and information “~ for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
how to erect. pare prices with other manufacturers. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


W ns 
































Branches 20-22-24 Vesey Street 
> toe — oe NEW YORK 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 
Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 
“ce ” 
ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, , FIBRE STANDARD 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE oe CORK 
Requires No Attention. INSERT Bulletin Board 
Write to us for list of colleges and high cork THE BEST 
schools using our machine. Illustrated COMPOSITION 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. BY 
| 
MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. ANY TEST 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. | ; : 
Practical for display purposes in 
This Machine Will 3 ‘ 
yee nt | halls and over blackboards in 
ae + schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
GAS eae 2s | old or new buildings. 
For your lab- iy 
seme we USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
pinoy Senart- | We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 
ment, | | ~~ STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 
dreds of educa- Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tional institu- 
tions through- 


out thecountry. FRTEESEGeRAseee PT TIILIFI ILA LILLIE) 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


: 
SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS : 

























5. 





Sr enh ae 


Se, meni * te ; S Sa eeSeneeese 
BUILDING COMMILAEL oe — 
1 4 r, 
~y . ; | DI ‘ D T EVERY 
UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN pete a nae 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 


. BY YOUR 
GEORGE L BRIGOS ARTHUR J ANDERSON >  Eecraetg sce 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON Se 
& SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS » 


OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 








PCAN CONET ; , —~ : ima — 5a 
AY & RSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS i — oe , eee 
Fig St Ba jay Po 


a 
2] 





T it~ °] tT ’ _ . 

THIS BUILDING ERECTED [917 The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern a 

venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. Wit 


Siete 













aid - ; ab cal soa ms % the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
= taken down and moved to another location without i in the el yee 
S the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. 8 
HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. —— . on 


125 MERRIMACK 8T. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 


DESIGNERS @ ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


614 WINNEBAGO STREET 









































STAGE SCENERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Drapery Curtains 
Asbestos Curtains 


Elizabethan Stage Settings 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
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TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


























CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., 











Milwaukee, Wis. 














BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 


GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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TEACHER AGENCIES 
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June 28 


N.E.A. INDIANAPOLIS 2:35.23 


We shall have a booth (No. 150) near the registration desk 
at the N. E. A. headquarters in the Shortridge High School, 
where we shall be glad to have you call. Make this a place to 
meet your friends. Superintendents will find the booth con- 
veniently located to meet teachers. 


The FisK TEACHERS AGENCY of Chicago has for many 
years been a leader. To meet the still growing needs we have 
increased our facilities by acquiring the adjoining suite of 
offices. 


WE COVER ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY AND ALL 
LINES OF EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
Write us if you are seeking a teacher or a position. 


FISK TEACHERS AGEN 
811-823, 


‘CY, Ernest E. Olp, Manager 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 

l1—Those who desire a beitier locality. 

z— Those who want a better salary. 

3— Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. 
from high school up. 

















Any subject 
[' PFCIA [ IS7$’ By Re 
ANU OIL OU MLL IA Mo icon Bide, St. Lovis, Mo. 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with KANSAS CITY, MO, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
Tell us your needs. 
- ; Q TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 











We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our twelfth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ne 





211 COLLEGE GRADUATES 


On our active list of qualified commercial teachers this morning are 
100 women and 111 men who are college graduates, besides several hun- 
dred others of excellent qualifications. We are eager for an opportunity 


to let you sample our service, a service that, in twenty-one years, has 
placed our candidates in about every part of this oO tn 
The National Commercial rane Se 


Teachers’ Agency 
(A Specialty by a Specialist) 
27 Odell Avenue 


BEVERLY, CL. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


UC 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 
specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 
for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de- 
nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. Write today for 
information to 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 








SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Chas. E. McClure, Manager 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 
We have worked for twelve years in the Southwest. 
1925-26, registrations of Superintendents, 
teachers of special subjects. 


We need for 
Principals and trained 
Our Agency works. 





Schermerhorn Teachers’ 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 406 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 


Agency 











THE MID-WEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Operated by the Mid-West School Journal 
Method—Full particulars of qualifications 
ONE Purpose—E ficient service for better schools 
Candidate—Recommended for a position 
. Powell, Manager, 1405 Centennial Ave., 
Bowling Green, Missouri. 











‘CLASSIFIED WANTS. 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the iith preceding the date of issue | 
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TEACHER AGENCY 
WRITE or WIRE needs for teachers. One 
or two Records of suitable teachers will be 
sent you by us. No promiscuous applica- 


WANTED 
Appointments for School Nurses. 
Nurses especially 


interested in school 


: ° ap- 
tion. Acme Teachers’ Agency, 702 Healey pointments. Also Dietitians and Teachers 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. of Home Economics. Aznoe’s Central Reg- 
CAPS AND GOWNS istry for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, 
We have a new stock of High School and Chicago. 
Collegiate caps and gowns. Information Will pay $3.00 for complete volumes of the 
Upon Request. The Wingate Co., 548 Fifth AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
St., Des Moines, lowa. 


for the years 1913-1914-1915-1919-1920-1921. 
All copies must be in good condition. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES from your own t Ad- 
material—-photographs, drawings, book il- dress Subscription Department, AMERICAN 
lustrations Fulton Slide C ompany, 16 West SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, 


2nd Street, New York, N Wisconsin. 





We have 
a large registration of Accredited Graduate 





TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 


No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college 
in colleges, public 











and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
and private schools, in all parts of thecountry. Advises parents about schools. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ "AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 


Continuous registration in four offices 


BOTTLE CULL LLL Lb 








No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 
STITT LLL LLL LULL CCU teeseeenl TITLE hl 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBERT :; «. 


Established 1885 
permanent clients. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Still mnie “+ same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 


Other Offices—New York, Denver, 


Jackson Boulevard, 


Spokane. 
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Teacher Agensics } 
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The Honor Mark 
} 





The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. | 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge | 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary | 
duty to American Education. 





All members are required to sub- | 


Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | 








of 
Teasher Agencies 














_FOR_ “PROFESSIONAL “TEACHER "PLACEMENT SERVICE 

















) 

Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 





‘Distinguished Personnel Service** 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 
Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Mer 


Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
22nd Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 











Principals and Superintendents in California must now 
have Administration Credentials. Four details, consult 
State Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif 


E. C. Boynton 


Boynton’s Teachers’ Agency of Los Angeles—Est.1888 
517 Brockman Building 


Tucker 7343 Los Angeles, California 








The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Brewer Teachers Agency 
Est. 1882 
431 S. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
Henry D. Hughes, Manager 
Operates in every section of the country 


Publishers of the Brewer National Educational Directory 





The J. M. Hahn Teachers’ Agency 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private— 
Elementary Secondary, Normal Schoois and Universities. 
lerritory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient 
and Spanish America. 

J.M_ HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mars. 
Rooms 35-38 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


32 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


Des Moines, Iowa 








Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 
Outstanding Placement Service 


Myrton A. Bryant Earle F. Maloney 


Interstate Teachers Agency 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 


500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year 


Twenty years experienc Write for information 








The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manager 


36 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn, 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 
405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
Situated in the heart of the land of opportunit 
tor teacher 


H. A. Mitchell 


Proprietor 


The Teachers Exchange 


of Boston 120 Boylston St. 


‘‘A small agency can give personal 
attention to individual requirements’ 








“The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency’ 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 
Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 











Central Educational Bureau 


Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Furnishes teachers for schools and colleges 


Large registration. Prompt service. 
t b 








Some of the very best teachers of the land are 
found in the territory covered by the 


Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
A. J. JOLLY, Mgr 


Mentor, Ky. 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 





We place teachers in the leading schools and 


Cc lege s of many states 


The 


728-30 Stahlman Building, 





H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


Nashville, Tennessee 











are made right———— 
and priced moderately———— 





FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


Ask for Catalog } 


Federal 
Steel 
Fixture 
Company 


Chicago 





Equip Your Schools 


FEDERAL 
Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 























with 


Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet 
all state code educational requirements. 


TOGAN-STILES 





Catalog showing many designs sent on request. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


= —— == ~ ———) 
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Don't judge a fence by its “coating” alone 


As a matter of common sense we armor an Anchor 
Fence with a heavy coat of zinc—every part, from top 
to bottom. And we galvanize the fabric by the thorough 
“AFTER Weaving” method. 


The “coating” on a fence is important. But — 


The wire used is equally important 
—and the method of anchorage, too. 


Underneath the heavy zinc coat- 
ing on Anchor Chain Link Fabric 
you will find wire of copper-bear- 
ing steel— a steel of exactly the 
analysis required for maximum 
corrosion resistance! 


The posts that support this fabric 
are Drive-Anchored— anchored in 
the ground as a tree is anchored by 
its roots! Neither storms, frosts 


nor thaws can disturb them. In 
most every section of the country 
may be found Anchor Drive- 
Anchored Fences which still stand 
Straight, true and firm after 25 
years or more of service. Before 
you specify or buy a fence— look 
into the advantages of Anchor 
Construction. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


50 Church St., 


New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


BALTIMORE, MD., 509 W. Franklin St. DETROIT, MICH., Penobscot Bldg. WILKES-BARRE, PA., 300 Coal Ex. Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS., 79 Milk St. EUCLID, OHIO, 21500 St. Claire Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO., 723 Wainwright Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 543 Wellington Ave. HARRISBURG, PA., 13th & Howard Sts. MINEOLA, L.I., N. Y.,167 Jericho Turnpike 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 141 E. Fourth St HARTFORD, CONN., 902 Main St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., Real Est. Tr. Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 541 Wood St 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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in this Directory. 





ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Rubberstone Corporation 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co, 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Reed Air Filters, Inc. 
AIR FILTERS 
Reed Air Filters, Jnc, 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse 
Directory) 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY 
Kansas City Scenic Company 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Progressive Seating Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Standard Blackboard Company 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
\Vayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Library Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book 4 over Ce 
quois Publishing Compan 
Peck kham, Little & Co. 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing C« 
Heath & it. ae eS, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Little, Brown and Company 
Newson & Company 
‘itman & Son, Isaac 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P. 
\Vorld Book Company 
BRUSHES 
Bermes Company, Daniel 
imer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
sbestos Building Company 
Detroit Steel Products Con 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
liana Limestone Quarry; 
\ssn. 
lwaukee Corrugating Company 
uctural Slate Company 
iscon Steel Company 
CAF ETERIA EQUIPMENT 
ngle Steel Stool Company 
ughertvy & Sons, Inc., W. F 
& Company, Albert 
i Products Co., The 
tandard Gas Equipment Corp. 
n Range Co., John 
CALCULATING MACHINES | 
nroe Calculating Machine Co. 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 
gle Steel Stool Company 
by & Company, Inc., P. 


Ar¢hitects’ 


ymens 


CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
CHEMICALS 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
CLASS BELLS 
Federal Electric Company, The 
CLASS RECORD BOOKS 
Brandow Printing Company 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
International Time _ Recording 
Company 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOCKS—WALL 
Niagara Clock Corporation 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. | 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Company. 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
CRAYON THOUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS 
Imperial Desk Company 
Welfare, Inc. 
DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Bermes Company, Daniel 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
DISPLAY CABINETS 
Shewana Cabinet Works 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 
A. B. Stove Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mig Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
\ngle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Economy Drawing 
Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary oo, Fount iin Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Ver ow W. 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 
National Renovating & Supply Ce 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Ass1 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
FIRE ALARMS 
Federal Electric Company, The 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Theo. B. 


Table & Mfg. 


School Board Journal - 


Sw arEC Tt ‘TORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES - 


a The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 








FIRE PROOF DOORS 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Compan 
FLAGS 

Annin & Co, 

Dettra & Co., Inc., 
FLAG POLES 

Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
FLOORING 

Oak Flooring Bureau 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Duraflex Company, The 

Maple Flooring Mirs. Ass’n 

Marbleloid Company 

Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR COVERING 

3onded Floors Co., Inc. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Marbleloid Company 

Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOORING—MASTIC 

Moulding Brick Company, The 
FLOOR TILE 

Norton Company 

Rubberstone Corporation 
FLUSH VALVES 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Haas Company, Philip 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNACES 

MaGirl Fdry. & Furn. Wks., P. 
FURNITURE 

American Seating Co. 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Arlington Seating Company 


John C, 


Columbia School Supply Company 


Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Economy Drawing Table 
Co. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Inner Braced Sales Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo 
Library Bureau 


National School Equipment Com 


pany 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Progressive Seating Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Thonet Brothers, Inc 


Union School Furnishing Company 


Welfare, Inc. 

Wis S¢ 
GAS MACHINES 

Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 

Manufacturers Glass Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
GLOBES 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 


Rand, McNally & Company 
GLUE 

Higgins & Company, Charles M 
GRANDSTANDS 


Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium 

Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM BASKETS 

Racine Iron & Wire Works 
HEATING SYSTEMS 

American Foundry 

Bavley Mfg. Company 

Buckeve Blower Co 

Buffalo Forge Compan) 

Clow & Sons, James B. (“Gi 

team’’) 

Dunham Company, C. A 

Healy-Ruff Company 

MaGirl Fdry. & Furn. Wks., P. 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Nesbitt Ine . John ]. 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 

Webster & Co., Warren 


(Continued on Page 169) 


& Furnace Ci 


None other can receive a place 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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& Mfg. 


Laboratory Furniture Co. 


Equipment 


is- 





HYDRANTS 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INK 

Commercial Paste Company 

Higgins & Company, Charles M. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
INK WELLS 

Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co. 

Squires Inkwell Company 

U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 

Bermes Company, Daniel 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 

National Renovating & Supply Co. 

Palmer Company, The 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 

Van Range Co., John 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Kewaunee Mfg, Company 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 

Chicago Apparatus Co. 
LANTERN SLIDES 

Keystone View Company 
LATHES 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Library Bureau 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 

Guth Company, Edwin F. 

Perfeclite Company, The 
LINOLEUMS 

Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
LOCKERS 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 

Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 

Nystrom & Company, A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 

DeVry Corporation, The 
PAINTS 

Hockaday Company, The 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

rropical Paint & Oil Co., The 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Steffens-Amberg Company 
PASTE 

Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 

Dixon Crucible Co.. 
PIANOS 

\eohan ¢ 


lose ph 


ompany, The 
Miessner Piano Comy y 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicag Gymnasium bee 
Co. 
Hill-Standard Compar 
Medart Mig Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Compar 
Zieg Mfg. Company, The F. B 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
Clow & Sons, James B 
& Brass Research Assn 
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T'H1s convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroe Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Kasy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 


s is o ; 


Tes 2 Pa 


»PAAMUEACTURED 8x BOP AN COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





AW cease 
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Nibroc—a paper towe 


that seems made for school children 


It the Nibroc Towel were made es- 


pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 


The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 


sorbent—takes up the last drop of 


moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily —doesn't get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel 1s apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroe Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroe Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 


educational institution a sample pack 


of Nibroc Towels. 
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(Continued from Page 167 


Duriron Co., Inc., The TELEPHONE SYSTEMS Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. WINDOWS, STEEL 


Haas Company, Philip Federal Ele wy Co., The Western Shade Cloth Company Detroit Steel Products Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. WINDOW SHADE CLOTH WIRE GUARDS 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. Holtzer-C ty Electric Co. Western Shade Cloth Company Cyclone Fence Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company TEMPERATURE REGULATION WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS Dow Company, The 

Speakman Co. Buffalo Forge Company \llen Shade Holder Co., The Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. lohnson Service Company WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS Maxwell & Co., 5. A. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES National Regulator Company Western Shade Cloth Company Ordinator Company, Inc. 

\merican Portable House Com- THERMOMETERS 

pany Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 


ace hoe TOILET PAPER AND REFERENCE INDEX 
sbestos Buildings Co. FIXTURES 


sosser yy Son . L ui , : 
Bossert & sill pgeo yr \. P. W. Paper Company 





Circle A Products Corporation ) : a ae Aeolian Company, The..................160 Matthews Gas Machine Co....... . - 162 
Mersl & Morle Bermes ( ompany, Daniel A. P. W. Paper Company heey 18 Maxwell & Co., 8. A....... sees rT) 
ners On BQ MOricy Palmer Company, The Alberene Stone Company... : ..151 Medart Mfg. Company, Fred.............171 
Pogan-Stiles ¢ omipany Robertson Products Ca. Theo. B Allen Shade Holder Co., The... ....160 Mershon & Morley Company.............160 
> E % ? American Book Company ... sown Miess ner UR ee 91 
; v1 tlie te veo eae wy Ser : TOILET PARTITIONS American Crayon Company ; 16 Miller Keyless Lock Co., The Bs Bie ...160 
(see roiessional School service Clow & Sons, James B. American Fence Construction Co - 102 Mille Company, The..2.0.:.00.00cecceees 128 
Directory ) Mills ¢ ompany The American Foundry & Furnace Co. : 7 Milwaukee Corrugating Company inate ee 
A Ss any, : American Portable House Co... : 109 Moulding Brick Company, Thos... .3rd Cover 
PROJECTION LANTERNS Sanymetal Products Company American Seating Company 4 . 17 Multiplex Display Fixture Co............147 
spencer Lens Co. Structural Slate Company Anchor Post Iron Works. ; . 166 _—s — & Supply Co., eee 
te . mr Angle Steel Stool Company... P ; 31 yers ros. Co., The F. E.. +0 000caee 
RADIATOR HANGERS We Mig. Co., Henry Annin & Co............s. : _.149 Narragansett Machine Co. er .145 
Healy-Rutt ¢ ompany TOWELS Architects’ Directory p ‘ 14and15 Nash Engineering Co.... cate rey 
ROLLING PARTITIONS American Airdry Corporation Arlington Seating apeny . tea ker . 28 ee nee 7. a Teacher Agencies a 
J ) 3 X sé “+r Company, ) ». ar Co Armstrone Company, e 162 Nationa rayon ompany oe eee dD 
Union Blind & Ladde ompal) 4.P.W . Paper Company Asbestos Buildings Co...... 104 National Paper Products Co... . 133 
Ine. srown Comnany Athey Company aya ; 145 National Renovating & Supply Co.20 and 158 
Wilson Corp., Jas G. National Paper Products Co. Badger Wire and Iron. Works 163 Nati ynal School Equipme mt Co.... 26 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS Palmer Co.. The Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 70 esional Yutaies Fibre Co sees DO1 
. . ’ . orge gz. Co , 95 Natural Sla ac r o re 

American Abrasive Metals Com Robertson Products Co., Theo. B Berger Mfg. Company. ‘ cooe Be Se —— 
Lober n Fre * eo. Bermes Company, Daniel... ‘ 161 Nelson Corp., The Herman.. : 9 
pany TYPEWRITERS Binney & Smith Company...... 159 Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 132 and 162 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, ’ Tk. ae Blair Company, J. C.. ; 150 Nesbitt, Inc., John J..... 2 
STEEL Underwood Typewriter Company  gossert @ Sone. Louis... 160 Newson and Company... ——« 
Detroit Steel Products Company VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS Bradley Wash Fountain Co. eee 136 N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co ..162 
. : cere : : ao randow y Comp 57 2 oc eer ° .. 155 
SASH STEEL a Spencer Turbine Company, The Brandow Printing Company rene ABT a ag Sane = 
’ Z F Brown Company ... ere eee 168 Norton Company : Te 
Detroit Steel Products Company bate PUMPS Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 122 Norton Door Closer Co...... ... 156 
SASH, VENTILATING Nash Engineering Company Bue keye Blower Company el Sok Sees Devens... sigesresees 10 

4 . : Y t, ., &§ , econ + Ph ISK P oo 0., e 

Detroit Steel Products Company VALVES—FITTINGS oa po gy RE ; 163 Ordinator Company, Inc cows s ABD 
SCENERY Clow & Sons, Jame , eS. Carrier Air Conditioning Co .-131 Page Fence & Wire Prod. Asa’n........-110 
Twin City Scenic Co. VARNISHES Chieago Apparatus Company po Peabed “School F oo ¢ Com a: ‘th 
*hicago G 3 Squi > ‘o : 1 eabody Schoo urn re Co : ¢ 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Shrine ium Equipment ve! Peckham, Little & oy 7 mpany : “aie 
Chicago Apparatus Co. Valentine & Company Circle A Products Corporation. ... 107 Peerless Unit Vent. Co... 130 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. VENTILATORS Clow and Sons, James B. 128 eee eeeee, he . 79 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT Buffalo Forge Company Columbia Sehoo! Supply Co sees SB Seen eS een 114 
: of. 7. ommercia ’aste Company 59 4 r o., 4 Gece ‘ ; 5 
Finnel System, The Globe Ventilator Compan) Cyclone Fence rene ‘**"19 Pitman & Sons, Isaac... 156 
SHOWERS Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. Derby & Company, Inc., P ‘** 59 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 172 
Clow & Sons, James B Milwaukee Corrugating Company Detroit School Equipment Company 27 on ———s Corp oe 
* Si cees Detroit Steel Products Co. 71 remier Engraving o 3 
Hoffmann & Billings Mtg. Co. VENTILATING SYSTEMS ete & Co.. ino alien Cc 283 Professional School Service Directory 4 
Speakman Co. \merican Foundry & Furnace Co.  peVilbiss Mfg. Company, The 98 Progressive Seating Company 28 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS Bavlev Mfg. ¢ ompany DeVry Corp., The... 151 Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co 136 
H nm M fac : y Company Buckeve Blower Company Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 15x Putnam's Sons, G. pee 152 
ansen Manu acturing pan ig : : : Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 11x Racine Iron & Wire Works 147 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. Buffalo Forge (¢ ompany Dow Company The 5 Rand, McNally & Company 152 
SIRENS Dunham Company, C. A Draper Shade Co., Luther O 146 Readsboro Chair Company 24 
Federal Electric Company, The Healy-Ruff Company Dunham Company, C. A 120 ree elgg el ‘Mie ce Ine 80 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT MaGirl Fdry. & Furn. Wks P. H. —— rele Maggy tH Robertson Products Co., Theo. B , 156 
Ye Vilbiss Mfg. Co., The Nelson ( orp., The Herman Durand Steel | aokes Co 110 Rowles Co., E. W. A 30 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND Nesbitt, Inc., John J Duriron Co., Inc., The 112 Rubberstone Corporation & 
SCENERY Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Ine Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 148 a a ny oe 
2 ee . Pate Aw ets ‘4 , " usse Sons, vert. 2 
lackson Corp. A. F. VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT Bris Art Netel Compens...... 161 p'U. V. Company, The........ 124 
Kansas City Scenic Co Buffalo Forge Company Federal Steel Fixture Co. : 165 meg Reve el vend Company, The ‘31 
’ ; ‘eA .e . teat en . Wederal Telephone ] _ Corp { Sani roducts ompany 17 
Novelty Scenic Studio Chri tian en, C. a — — ow - 7 Sanymetal Products Company 12 
Pwin ¢ ity Scenic Company Columbia School Supp Iv Co. Flint & ‘Walling Mfc. Co. . "136 Sargent & Company. 12 
STAIR TREADS Greenfield £ ap & Die ¢ orporation Gillis & Geoghegan, The ‘141 oe Seating, Inc. . 22 
Norton Company Sheldon & Company, FE. H Globe Ventilator Co... 130 —enllay Ras ogg . ey Rs 
" . i<.  * " . Smaentiald T 7 fe Cor . ) orks. . 5 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The . WARDROBES Gres’ Publishing pad 186 Sonneborn Sons, L . - 100 
STEEL CASINGS (Doors and Win- K-M Supply ( “ dau’ Waandaeme adenane. ‘*"1a Spencer Lens Company... 148 
e - : - -- w Spencer Turbine Company ; aa 
dows) : ‘ Wilson ¢ OCP Jas. Guth Company, Edwin F. ‘ 4 Standard Blackboard Co , 162 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company WASTE PAPER BASKETS Haas Company, Philip... -++++127 Standard Electric Time Co. The 7 oa 
STEEL JOISTS Erie Art Metal Company mc tes ap LP a pe Standard Gas Equipment Corp 118 
rruscon Steel Company National Vulcanized Fibre Com Hartshorn Company, Stewart 129 Soke tite oe bo nar Co a 
STEEL SASHES ot eeccd Welunna ti — Steel Furniture Company ; 29 
Detroit Steel Products Company WATERPROOFING oh ge gh 7 4 Company 125 Steffens-Amberg Company 137 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS Obelisk Waterproofing Co., The ianines th Casein: Mibiertes t ae Structural Slate Company. 1 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. WATER PURIFIERS ‘ , 7 _ Hill Standard Company 97 a. yee alsey W ipo 3 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred Clow & Sons, James B. (R. U. V.) Hockaday Company, ~. i 32 Thonet Brothers, Inc .118 
STEEL WINDOWS R. U. V. Company, The einen ond ae ge Benen Co. os Togan-Stiles Company...... 165 
Detroit Steel Products Company WATER SYSTEMS Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 96 Tropical Paint & Ol Cer Tr "ss 
4 opic 1 Bua e 5 
STOOLS, STEEL Flint & W alling Mig. Co. Huntington Laboratories, Inc.. : 161 Truscon Steel Company ooomee 
Angle Steel Stool Company Mvers & Bros. Co., The F. E. ee cues yes pee _ ” oa I'win City Scenic Company 148 

~ nner racec OAales ompany < y . 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS WEATHERSTRIPS peal ate Casement Company ith Cover ee ee Rosen Company 144 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B Athey Company, The Internationa] Time Recording Co 105 us. Inkwell lesen wee a 
TABLES WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE —- — 2 Co +e Valentine & Company... 69 
Gunn Furniture Company \ustral Window Company eee eee : »® Van Range Company, John 119 
| rl vy ; < P 1) P StTe >] Pr | *t * yan Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 158 Victor Talking Machine Co 93 
v & ¢ ompany, inc., A detroit stee rot ucts ompany Johnson Service Company 121 Vitrolite Company 125 
Library Bureau Truscon Steel Company Kewanee Boiler Company : 3 Vogel Company, Joseph A Foci 
Mutschler Brothers ¢ ompany WINDOW GUARDS ay ney ae to Vonnegut Hardware Company 4 
Rix , tr y 4 rer » & l | Suppey ieee , Wadswe ane +o 1) 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. Badger \\ ire & tron Works Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 130 ‘alnss & tabaaee ; D 76 and 77 
TABLETS ’ Draper Shade ¢ U-, Luther O Kundtz Co., The Theodor 21 Walraven Book Cover Co - 153 
Blair Company, J. ¢ Dow Company, The Laidlaw Brothers : 154 Wayne Iron Works 94 
TAL wy MACHINES Stewart Iron Works Co., The — SS Co. po Webster & Co., Warren 130 
tor Talking Machine Co. WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE Library Bureau it foe .- 
TEACHER AGENCIES ; Detroit Steel Products Company Little, Brown & Company 156 Western Shade Cloth Company ga 
National Association ot Teacher WINDOW SHADES —- — An , _— = Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company 28 
vencies Athev ( ompany Lyon Metallic Mfg a : : ; 29 Williams Pivot Sash Co rhe 111 
’ Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Ass'n 129 Wilson Corp., Jas. G 142 and 146 
cher Agencies Directory Draper Shade Co., Luther O Marbleloid Company 75 Ziex Mfz. Ce The | B 144 
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A SATIRE ON SCHOOL PLANNING 
The editor of the New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
Standard, who evidently has had some experi- 
ence in writing comics for the movies, satirizes 
schoolhouse planning in the following manner. 


March 19, 1941 At a meeting of the city property 
committee, superintendent of public buildings Smith 


estimated the cost of carrying out the high school 


plans prepared by Michael and Angelo would be 
$9,750,000 Voted To hold a conference with the 
school committee to see if some of the features em 


bodied in the plans could not be eliminated to reduce 
the cost 

March 26, 1941. Changes in high school plans agreed 
to by the city property committee and school commit 
tee will effect estimated saving of $1,398.19. This can 
be done by eliminating recitation room provided by 
architects The concensus of opinion was that the 


school could get along without it The banquet hall, 
the cafeteria, the soda fountain, the hot-dog wagons 
on each floor, the theatre, the art gallery, the day 
nursery for the use of the girls who are studying 
mother craft, the mush-room cellar designed for stu 
dents of agriculture, the bobber shop and the mani 


cure parlor are all retained in the plans 
Cuttem made a fight for the elimination of 
called “fads and frills.” but the 
insisted that they were all essentials 
be no use of having a high school without them 
April 12, 1941 Bids for the new high school were 
opened by the city property committee The amount 


Alderman 
what he 
committee 
and there would 


school 


of the lowest bid was $14,697,211.30 exclusive of 
plumbing, wiring, windows, roof, heating and venti 
lating and _ furniture The committee voted to 
abandon the high school project and try building a 
couple of universities instead The sense of the meet 
ing was that a good university could be built for 
$10,000,000 

April 13, 1941 The city property committee voted 
to employ two architects to draw plans for two uni 
versities It was stipulated that the two sets of 
plans should be exactly similar 

April 19, 1941 The school committee voted that it 
would rather have a new high school first, and three 


universities after that 
April 25, 1941 In accordance with the recommenda 


tion of the school committee the city property com 
mittee voted to have new plans prepared for a new 
high school The building is to contain a theatre 
manicure parlors, bobber shops, dining rooms on each 
floor. soda fountains, cafeterias, automats, hot-dog 
counters, studios in which the girl art students can 
paint pictures on their yellow slickers, notion coun 


ters for the sale of rouge and i 
parlors, library, art museum, radio room, broadcasting 
station, cabaret, garage for the children who come in 
their automobiles, landing field for the students who 
come in their airplanes, a cage for the pitchers on 
the baseball team, indoor tennis courts, swimming 
pool, skating rink with freezing apparatus, toggery 
shops so that the girls will not have to go way down 
street to buy their step-ins, and one study room in 
the sub-basement There was some sentiment in 
favor of eliminating the last-mentioned feature in the 
interests of economy, but it was decided to leave it in 
as you never could tell who might want to use it 
May 21, 1941 The city property committee opened 
high school bids The lowest was $28,472.819.16, with 
the study room; $28,471,200.08 with the study room 
eliminated Voted To abandon the high school and 
to proceed with the building of two battleships for 
$18,000,000 each one for the boys and one for the 
girls, to give instruction in the science of naval war 
fare and navigation 
THE POWER OF MIND OVER MATTER 
We were worrying through a tedious chapter 
in psychology—‘*Mind and Matter’”—when the 
old Professor Brown brought every student to 
breathless attention with—“‘To prove that mat- 
ter is controlled very largely by the mind I 
want you to make an experiment. Select some 
healthy person whom you can all decide upon, 
and we will put him to bed by mental sugges- 
tion.” 
Walter 


lipsticks, shoe-shining 


was immediately selected, 
mainly because he could financially afford a 
little rest. We were all sworn to secrecy and 
given careful instructions by the professor. 
That same evening as one of the boys passed 
the hotel where Walter usually “hung out,” he 
casually dropped the remark: “What’s the trou- 
ble, Walter? You look a little peaked.” 
“Nothing the matter with me. Never felt 
better in my life,” replied the proposed victim. 
Soon another one of the boys came saunter- 
ing by. “Hello, Walter. Why the wan look? 
A touch of the flu coming on? My, but you cer- 
tainly look bad.” 
“Nothing wrong with me. Feel all right,” 
replied Walter, but after his sympathetic friend 
passed, it was noticed that he consulted a wall 


mirror, scrutinizing his reflection long and 
earnestly. 

Five minutes after he had finished another 
student sauntered by. Stopping suddenly in 


front of the chair on which Walter lazily re- 
clined he blurted out: “Say, what.in the heck is 
the trouble old timer? Looks like you’ve swal- 
lowed a bottle of bluing. Why the disconsolate 
air? Are you sick?” 
“N-n-no, not exactly sick, but I don’t feel just 








the best in 
victim. 

On the heels of this gloom spreader, who also 
passed on up the street, came another with: 
“Heavens, Walter, and what’s the matter. You 
look the picture of dispair. Are you sick?” 

“Y-y-e-ss, I am feeling badily, but guess it 
is just a little stomach trouble.” 

Searcely had this student passed out of sight 
when along came the old Professor Brown him- 
self. “Well, well, and they tell me you are sick, 
Walter. Now, that’s just too bad. Really, if 
you feel as badly as you look I think it advis- 
able that you go to bed. Come, take my arm 
and let’s go to your room. Who is your doctor? 


the world,” haltingly spoke the 


Millikan? Well, he is all right. Better have 
him come in and look you over. A ‘stitch in 
time saves nine,’ you know, and while your 


trouble may be simply a light attack still com- 
plications may set in and more serious trouble 
follow.” 

The final result was that 
edged himself a “sick man,’ 
bed and was under the doctor’s care for two 
days—proving the old professor’s statement 
that “mind has a wonderful power over matter.” 

AN IMPOSITION 
S. M. Rich, in the Teachers’ World, London 
My wrist is cramped, my fingers ache, 
My hand is stiff and sore; 
But I must write without mistake 
Five hundred times and more, 

“IT must not move in class, nor eat, 

Nor chew my gum, nor scrape my feet.” 

At first it flowed so easily; 

So neat and straight each line, 

A teacher’s eye might never see 

So grand a “task” as mine: 

“IT must not move in class, nor eat, 

Nor chew my gum, nor scrape my 

3ut soon my labor undesired 

Began to work its spell, 
And constant repetition tired 
My wish to copy well, 

“IT must not move in class, nor eat, 

Nor chew my gum, nor scrape my feet.” 

I tried it downwards for a change; 

The lines slipped all awry. 
And once I saw this sentence strange 
Confront my wondering eye: 

“T must not scrape in school, nor eat, 

Nor move my gum, nor chew my feet!” 

And when my friend called in to ask 

Would I come out to play, 
I looked up from my dreary task 
One moment but to say, 

“T must not move in class, nor eat, 

Nor chew my gum, nor scrape my feet.’ 

I stop and count in hope to see 

An ending to my woe. 
Alas, too few—(for him, not me), 
And still the ink must flow: 

“T must not move in class, nor eat, 

Nor chew my gum, nor scrape my feet.” 

These hateful words in endless streams 

Thus have I still to write; 
They haunt my thoughts, and in my dreams 
Will whisper through the night, 

“T must not move in class, nor eat, 

Nor chew my gum, nor scrape my feet. 

And when I shall fulfill my doom, 

And go to rest, indeed, 
This sad inscription on my tomb 
The passer-by may read: 
“T must not move in class, nor eat, 
Nor chew my gum, nor scrape my feet!” 


Walter acknowl- 
went obediently to 


feet.” 
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Damp-proofing Buildings. The Obelisk Water- 
proofing Co., of New York City, has issued a 
small, 24-page pamphlet describing the treat- 
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ment of exterior surfaces of buildings and 
monuments for the restoration or preservation 
of the stone work. 


It is found that practically every masonry 
wall exposed to the weather contains a con- 
siderable amount of moisture, and the walls of 
all buildings are not thoroughly dry during any 
long period of years. To make a wall dry 
throughout, it is necessary to treat the entire 
exterior surface. 


The Caffall Process for Waterproofing, origi- 


nated by the Obelisk Waterproofing Co., is a 
scientific method for rendering walls above 
grade impervious to water, without changing 


the appearance of the surface. It is applied to 
new and old stone, brick and stucco walls, to 
prevent leakage, and to old buildings where 
erosion has occurred. 

The firm examines buildings and monuments 
upon requests and offers cooperation to archi- 
tects, builders and owners for solving preserva- 
tion and damp-proofing problems. 


The Psychology of Chalk, issued by the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio, is just 
off the press. It is a thought worthy booklet, 
designed to stimulate interest in the classroom 
use of chalk, and gives a very interesting discus- 
sion of the subject. 

The blackboard renders a definite service to 
the schools. It brings out and develops the 
latent talent that lies hidden in the children, and 
fosters individual initiative. The explanation 
and graphical presentation of a given problem 
on the blackboard, white on black, gives the chil- 
dren a better and broader understanding of it. 


The booklet contains complete descriptions of 
the various types of white and colored chalks 
and crayons manufactured under the trade mark 
of “Old Faithful” which is a protection to the 
users. All chalk manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company is guaranteed to give per- 
fect satisfaction. 


BUYERS’ NEWS 
Philip Berolzheimer, president of the Eagle 
Pencil Co., New York City, has retired from 
active business after 40 years, and will devote 


the rest of his life and fortune to philanthropic 
activities and public service. 


Disappearing Skylight Shade. The latest 
product of the Athey Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, is the Athey Disappearing Skylight 


Shade, the operation of which is accomplished 
by using small brass clips firmly clinched to the 
top of each pleat which slides on strained brass 
wires. The wires for shades over 8 ft. long are 
12 gauge with a tensile strength of 8,000 pounds 
and are set on 39-in. centers. There are no 
holes through cloth and almost no friction. The 
cloth is of a high grade coutille herringbone 
weave, the ecru color being the most trans- 
lucent and with the best reflective quality 
over electric lights. This shade is almost 
a perfect insulator for both heat and cold. 
The operating devices are a_ regular steel 
channel cord case with brass rollers and wire 
straining sleeves. Detail sheet No. 610, sent 
on request, illustrates the mechanism for both 
well-hole and soffit installations. The shades 
may be readily dry cleaned, although the cloth 
is smoothly calendered and the collapsing of the 
shade acts as a bellows and readily blows off the 
dirt. This shade which is termed “disappearing 
because sixteen feet of the cloth collapses to six 
inches, is entirely protected from dirt when col- 
lapsed. 


The Athey Company will send on request to 
school authorities informational bulletins, draw- 
ings and detailed sketches of the Athey shades 
and their installation in the schools. They will 
also send on request a copy of the reprint of a 
three-cornered controversy which has developed 
in the matter of the tests of weatherstrip effi- 
ciency, which includes a copy of Test No. 59. 
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New Equipment 


| For the Fall Term 


You will undoubtedly include physical education and 


storage equipment of all kinds. 


Locker, gymnasium 


and playground installations, planned and executed 
by Medart engineers, have contributed to the beauty, 
efficiency and convenience of our schools for over 50 


years. 


All the knowledge and experience accumu- 


lated during this time are at your disposal, without 


charge. 





Gymnasium Equipment 


Medart equipment is found in the 
finest outfitted gymnasiums through- 
out the country. The perpetuation 
of the ideals of Fred Medart, who 
in 1873 started the manufacture of 
gymnasium equipment, is responsi- 
ble for the widespread practice of 
considering Medart the standard. 
Complete description of the most 
modern gymnasium apparatus made 
will be found in 92-page Catalog 
L-6. Send for #t. 


Steel Lockers 


Medart steel lockers are generally 
recognized as the ultimate in refine- 
ment and durability. Standard fin- 
ishes are Olive Green or French 
Gray—also supplied in grained wal- 
nut or mahogany to harmonize with 
woodwork. All types are available: 
single tier (illustrated), double tier, 
or recessed in wall. Complete de- 
scriptions can be found in 40-page 
Catalog A-2. 


Library Shelving 


Medart library shelving is ideal and 
inexpensive for book storage in 
schoolrooms, libraries and offices. 


MEDART 


Its advantages are fully described 
on pages 38 and 39 of Locker Cata- 
log A-2. 


Playground Equipment 


Three requirements must be met 
with in designing playground appa- 
ratus — attractiveness to the child, 
absolute safety under the most se- 
vere treatment, and a rugged dura- 
bility which will withstand ll 
weather conditions over a long pe- 
riod of time. The Medart organ- 
ization, with a wealth of experience, 
have built all of these qualities into 
Medart Playground Apparatus. 
Send for 40-page Catalog M-5. 


Storage Cabinets 


Steel storage cabinets are useful in 
storing books, stationery, school and 
janitors’ supplies and such articles 
as must be kept from dirt, moisture, 
mishandling and pilfering. Medart 
cabinets are also made _ without 
shelves for use as wardrobes. They 
can be had in standard olive green 
finish, grained mahogany or grained 
walnut. All four sizes and types 
are fully illustrated and described in 
Bulletin C-1. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


St. Louis, Mo. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pittsburgh 










Dining Hall 
North Carolina State College 
‘Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Dormitory and Gymnasium 
‘North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 













cAdministration Building 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








OFT toned, attractive walls! Uniform light diffu- 
sion without distressing glare or lustre! Sanitary 
cleanliness! Great durability and lowest maintenance! 
All are secured by use of — 


Velumina 





The Velumina Color Book Deluxe 


sent you free. This book contains sd , 
fifty - four samples of Velumina | 
colors. Sixteen regular tints, twenty as a e 


intermixed shades, and eighteen 
examples of Filigreed Finishes. 


Send for this book—a most valu- —gives walls a smooth, non-porous Whatever you need — Glass, 
able color guide. Write Department finish that dirt and grime cannot Paint, Varnish, Brushes — the 
“= om penetrate. Low in maintenance Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
cost, and sanitary because pencil has a product that exactly fills 
“2 =x marks, finger prints, dirt and grime your requirements. Sold by 
eS . are easily sponged off. Easy washing quality dealers; used by ex- 

\ takes the place of redecorating. acting painters. 


ITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Factories -..-....cesseseeee eereeeens Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., Portland, Ore. —_ 
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Profit by the Experience of Schools 
throughout the United States, 
Where Years of Service have Proved 
the Durability, Comfort and 

Economy of c 


Moulding’s 


v 











Backed by more than 60 years of 
responsibility and financial stability 
Reports received from —_ ~ . 


educational Wistitutions 
state— 


THEY LIKE Moulding’s T-M-B Flooring be- 
cause it is quiet under foot—in class rooms and 
corridors 


THEY LIKE Moulding’s T-M-B Flooring be- 
cause its rubber-like surface assures safety for 
every step. It is never slippery. 

THEY LIKE Moulding’s T-M-B Flooring be- 
cause its absolutely seamless surface assures a 
perfectly Hygienic flooring with no refuge for 
germs or dirt. 

THEY LIKE Moulding’s T-M-B Flooring be- 


cause it costs little to install—and the expense 
of maintenance is nil. 


THEY LIKE Moulding’s T-M-B Flooring be- 
cause of its imperishable character. It never rots 
or deteriorates. 

THEY LIKE Moulding’s T-M-B Flooring be- 
cause it stays wheré it is put. It never shrinks 
or expands. It névér bulges or becomes loose. 
THEY LIKE Moulding’s T-M-B Flooring be- 
cause it is easily cleaned—and with occasional 
polish—it always looks new. 

THEY LIKE Moulding’s T-M-B Flooring be- 
cause even after the hardest wear—and years of 
service—it is never necessary to tear up the floor 
—to repair a damaged spot. 








They Like Moulding’s T-M-B Flooring because it is 
“The Floor That Keeps Its Promise’”’ 


Write or wire Moulding’s Floors—Chicago—for complete 


information about the floor that has the approval of schools 


everywhere. Get the opinions of T-M-B users NOW! 


Manufactured and Installed by 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK COMPANY 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. Grand Central Terminal Bldg.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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It is of the utmost importance, from the standpoint of health and eth 


ciency, to have the best possible heht and ventilation in buildings devoted 
to the Instruction of classes Hence we find Austral windows in many of 
our newest and best schoo] ind college buildings 

Scientiti cally designed tor use in just such structures, Austral windows 
provid the maximum of l@ht with p rfoct, drattless ventilation regardless 


of weather. ‘Chev are built so that they mav easily be opened a nd closed 
ther singly or in PTOUDS, and set at any anol desired. Shades may be 


ithxed to the sa h, and so avoid the need of awnings. 


\ustral Hardware tor Wood Window upplhied by \ustral 
Window Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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